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TO  MY  MOTHER 


FOREWORD 

R.  J.  WiLLiNGHAM  was  thoroughly  surcharged  with  the 
passiou  of  giving  the  gospel  to  a  lost  world;  surely  the  story 
of  his  life  cannot  be  told  without  arousing  greater  missionary 
interest.  If,  on  account  of  this  book,  Southern  Baptists  shall 
become  more  deeply  interested  in  Foreign  Missions;  if  some 
shall  contribute  more  liberally  to  the  great  cause;  if  one 
shall  give  his  life  in  service  on  the  foreign  field — then,  indeed, 
the  labors  of  the  author  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 


The  author  wishes  hereby  to  extend  her  sincere  thanks 
to  all  who  have  in  any  manner  assisted  in  the  pi*eparation 
of  this  book.  Especially  would  she  express  her  appreciation 
to  Dr.  J.  F.  Love,  who  first  suggested  that  she  undertake  this 
work  and  has  ever  encouraged  her  by  his  sympathetic  coun- 
sel; to  Dr.  T.  B.  Ray,  for  his  kind  interest  and  timely  sug- 
gestions; to  Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  for  his  helpful  advice  and  uni- 
form kindness;  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Pitt,  who  has  graciously  given 
his  time  to  counsel  the  author  and  to  criticize  her  manu- 
script; to  Dr.  J,  C.  Metcalf,  for  his  literary  suggestions;  to 
Dr.  W.  A.  Harris,  for  kindness  extended  her  while  consult- 
ing the  files  of  the  Religious  Herald  in  the  archives  of  the 
Virginia  Baptist  Historical  Society ;  to  Dr.  B.  J.  W.  Graham, 
for  access  to  the  files  of  the  Christian  Index;  to  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crump  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Ferneyhough,  for  helpful  business  ad- 
vice; and  to  all  who  have  written  for  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Grateful  mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Dr.  T.  P.  Bell,  who,  more  than  any  one,  aided  the  author 
in  forming  a  plan  for  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANCESTRY. 

When  Robert  Josiali  Willingham  was  a  youug  man  he 
was  inclined  to  ridicule  family  trees  and  pride  in  ancestry ; 
as  he  grew  older,  however,  and  his  extensive  travels  through- 
out the  South  brought  him  in  contact  with  many  descend- 
ants of  his  early  forefathers,  this  feeling  of  ridicule  gradual- 
ly changed  into  an  interest  in  ancestry  that  grew  steadily 
as  the  years  passed  by.  From  many  sources  he  obtained  in- 
formation in  regard  to  his  family;  and  it  became  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures,  in  his  leisure  moments,  to  work  on  this 
material  and  out  of  it  to  evolve  a  family  stream,  in  which 
form  he  jjreferred  to  preserve  the  records.  There  are  many 
tributaries  to  this  stream,  most  of  them  having  as  their 
source  a  colonist  from  Switzerland,  England,  Ireland,  or 
France.  In  so  brief  a  sketch  it  is  possible  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  those  forefathers  whose  influence  can  be  seen  in 
the  life  and  character  of  their  descendant. 

Dr.  Willingham's  given  name  can  be  traced  back  nine 
generations  to  his  earliest  known  ancestor,  David  Robert, 
of  St.  Imer,  Switzerland,  a  descendant  of  the  large  Rhobert 
family  of  Wales,  a  family  which  is  noted  for  its  ])iety  and 
devotion  to  God's  Word.  In  l.^).5(),  soon  after  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  David  Robert  and  his  son 
Pierre,  a  Huguenot  preacher,  the  record  of  whose  ordina- 
tion is  still  in  the  old  Hugenot  church  at  Basle,  Switzer- 
land, came  over  as  exiles  for  religion's  sake,  and  settled  at 
Santee,  South  Carolina.  Soon  after  his  arrival  Pierre  Rob- 
ert became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  church  of  that 
place  and   served   in    this   capacity   until   his   death.     The 
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church  has  since  died  out,  but  in  the  old  Huguenot  church 
at  Charleston  is  still  found  a  tablet  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

Pasteur  Pierre  Robert 

french  santee,  so.  ca. 

1656  1715 

Other  ancestors  were  noted  for  their  religious  convic- 
tions. One  of  these  was  Dr.  George  Mosse,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  who  upon  leaving  Ireland  moved 
to  St.  Helena  Island,  near  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  He 
and  his  brother-in-law,  William  Norton,  organized  a  church 
on  this  island  and  were  its  first  deacons.  Later,  upon  mov- 
ing to  Savannah,  Georgia,  Dr.  Mosse  became  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  and  also  senior  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Savannah,  which  was  organized  by  Dr.  Henry 
Holcombe,  the  great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  R.  J.  Willingham. 
The  old  charter  of  this  church,  on  which  appear,  among  other 
names,  those  of  Dr.  Holcombe  and  Dr.  Mosse,  is  still  in 
existence. 

Three  of  Dr.  Mosse's  daughters  married  brothers  belong- 
ing to  the  Lawton  family  of  South  Carolina.  Benjamin 
Themistocles  D'lon  Lawton,  who  married  the  fourth  daugh- 
ter Jane,  was  a  prosperous  planter,  owning  property  not 
only  in  South  Carolina  but  also  in  southwest  Georgia.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  deacon  in  the  old  Lawtonville  Church. 
His  daughter  Phebe  Sarah  married  Thomas  Willingham,  a 
young  man  of  English  descent. 

Thomas  Willingham's  father,  Thomas  Henry  Willingham, 
a  prosperous  merchant  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  had 
died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  him  an  infant.  His  mother 
had  later  married  again.  The  ample  inheritance  which  his 
father  had  left  him  dwindled  during  his  boyhood,  on  ac- 
count of  mismanagement,  and  he  found  himself  ready  to 
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face  the  world  a  poor  3'ouiig  man.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
liard  work,  however,  and,  by  his  own  efforts,  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  his  community.  He  took  the  highest 
stand  not  only  in  business  and  social  but  also  in  religious 
life,  serving  as  deacon  in  old  Lawtonville  Church  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  His  seven  sons,  influenced  by  their 
mother's  beautiful  life  and  following  their  father's  example, 
became  deacons  in  the  Baptist  church.  One  of  those  sons 
%yas  Benjamin  Lawton  Willingham,  the  father  of  Robert 
Josiah  Willingham. 

B.  L.  Willingham  was  a  man  of  marked  personality ;  he 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  the  life  of  his  son,  and  many 
of  the  latter's  most  prominent  characteristics  can  be  seen 
in  him.  He  was  educated  at  the  Citadel,  in  Charleston,  and 
later  spent  one  year  at  Madison  College,  now  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. He  cared  little  for  books,  but  preferred  to  receive 
his  education  through  his  eyes  and  ears;  he  felt  no  hesitancy 
in  asking  about  whatever  he  wished  to  know.  Througliout 
life  this  habit  clung  to  him ;  and,  by  a  few  skillful,  pointed 
que.stions,  he  could  find  out  what  a  person  "knew."  In  this 
way  he  obtained  a  wonderful  insight  into  human  nature. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Willingham's  married  life  were 
spent  as  a  successful  planter  in  Beaufort  and  Barnwell  Dis- 
tricts. His  home,  "Gravel  Hill,"  was  one  of  the  few  hand- 
some homes  in  this  community  spared  by  Sherman.  Several 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  moved  to  Macon,  Georgia. 

Hale  and  hearty,  of  buoyant  spirits  and  enthusiastic 
manner,  a  charming  companion,  he  became  a  well-beloved 
figure  in  his  adopted  city,  taking  a  prominent  stand  in  the 
business  world  as  a  cotton  factor;  in  the  religious  world,  as 
a  deacon  in  the  First  Baptist  Church;  and,  in  the  educa- 
tional world,  as  a  trustee  of  Mercer  University,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  twenty  years.  He  was  noted  for  his 
liberality  toward  church,  charitable  and  educational  work. 
Surrounded  by  the  majority  of  his  children  and  their  fami- 
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lies,  he  spent  his  last  years  as  patriarch  of  a  large  family, 
devoted  to  his  descendants  and  greatly  beloved  by  them  all. 

While  attending  the  Citadel,  Mr.  Willingham  had  met 
Elizabeth  Martha  Baynard,  a  student  at  Miss  Ball's  school 
in  Charleston,  who  later  became  his  wife.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Archibald  Calder  Baynard,  a  wealthy  planter 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  known  also  as  a 
scholar  and  a  member  of  the  Legislature.  Her  grandfather 
and  others  of  his  family  had  come  over  from  England  and 
settled  on  Port  Royal  and  Edisto  Islands.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  had  united  with  the  church,  having  been  bap- 
tized by  Dr.  Richard  Fuller.  Two  of  her  sisters  married 
two  of  Mr.  Willingham's  brothers. 

A^  a  girl,  her  life  had  been  free  from  care;  but  time 
proved  that  she  measured  up  to  everj-  responsibility  that 
womanhood  brings.  She  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  managing  the  large  establishment  with  grace  and 
skill.  Her  husband  had  great  respect  for  her  judgment  and 
called  her  his  "balance  wheel" ;  often  did  he  consult  her 
opinion  about  his  business  problems.  Possessed  of  executive 
ability  and  strength  of  character,  she  was  at  the  same  time 
modest  and  retiring,  disposed  to  be  reserved  rather  than 
talkative,  yet  possessing  the  courteous  manners  peculiar  to 
the  old  Southern  sea  coast. 

Mrs.  Willingham  was  an  ideal  mother  to  her  children. 
Firm,  yet  gentle,  she  required  implicit  obedience.  At  an 
early  age  the  principles  of  law  and  order  and  of  punc- 
tuality were  so  deeply  instilled  in  their  minds  that  they 
were  never  able  to  be  effaced.  In  the  childish  disputes,  she 
showed  a  rare  sense  of  justice,  patiently  hearing  both  sides 
before  rendering  a  decision.  A  devout  Christian  of  strong 
and  simple  faith,  she  taught  her  children  early  in  life  the 
old,  old  story  and  the  importance  of  the  things  that  really 
count.  As  they  grew  older  and  left  the  family  home  to 
make  homes  of  their  own,  her  interest  in  their  spiritual 
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lives  never  waned.  Love  was  the  guiding  piineiple  of  her 
life;  aud  she,  in  turn,  was  greatly  beloved.  She  was  sur- 
vived by  the  following  children:  Thomas  H.,  Phebe  (Mrs. 
C.  E.  Malone),  Calder  B.,  Carrie  (Mrs.  R.  F.  Lawton),  Rob- 
ert J.,  Osgood  P.,  Telie  (Mrs.  W.  S.  Payne),  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
W.  T.  Johnstone),  Edward  J.,  Broadus  E.,  Paul  D.,  Pringle 
E.,  and  Benjamin  B.  The  devotion  which  she  inspired  in 
her  children  can  be  seen  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  brother  of  R.  J.  Willinghani  only  a  few  months  befoi'e 
the  latter's  death : 

"This  is  the  anniversary  of  Mother's  death.  Although 
twenty-seven  years  have  wearily  dragged  themselves  along, 
yet  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  the  morning  dewdrop  on  the 
petal  of  the  rose  is  my  love  and  devotion  for  my  sainted 
mother.    I  thank  God  for  her." 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Robert  Josiah  Willingham  was  born  on  Black  Creek 
plantation,  Beaufort  District,  South  Carolina,  May  15,  1854. 
When  he  was  a  year  old  his  parents  moved  to  '^Gravel  Hill,'^ 
their  plantation  near  Allendale,  South  Carolina,  living  for 
a  few  years  in  a  six-room  cottage,  and  then  building  a  large 
home  of  the  old  Colonial  style.  Here  Robert  spent  most 
of  his  boyhood,  living  an  active,  healthy,  out-of-door  life; 
never  did  he  cease  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
"country  boy." 

"Gravel  Hill"  was  a  large  plantation,  and  Mr.  Willing- 
ham  had  many  slaves;  he  was  a  firm  but  kind  master,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  them.  Uncle  Jake,  one  of  the 
most  trusted  slaves,  was  noted  for  his  strength.  Every  year 
his  master  offered  a  new  suit  of  clothes  to  anyone  who  could 
throw  him  in  wrestling.  This  was  always  the  occasion  for 
a  big  time,  but  no  one  ever  won  the  suit.  In  those  days  it 
was  the  custom  for  each  son  of  the  family  to  have  a  negro 
boy  to  wait  on  him.  To  Robert  was  given  Uncle  Jake's  son, 
Sam,  as  they  were  born  on  the  same  day,  or,  according 
to  Uncle  Jake,  were  "one-day  chilluns." 

Life  was  bright  to  Bob  as  he  and  his  brothers,  accom- 
panied by  their  faithful  little  negro  attendants,  raced  around 
the  plantation,  riding  ponies,  fishing  with  bent  pins,  setting 
bird  traps,  or  hunting.  Nor  did  he  enjoy  less  the  time  spent 
with  his  sisters,  and  many  a  happy  Saturday  morning  did 
they  spend  in  one  of  the  basement  rooms  baking  tea-cakes — 
the  higher  the  tea-cakes  rose,  the  more  delicious  were  they 
considered  by  Bob.  In  after  years  he  often  said  that  a 
good  steamboat  cook  was  spoiled  when  he  became  a  preacher. 
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December  23  was  the  birthday  of  Bob's  grandfather, 
Mr.  Thomas  Willingham,  and  the  day  was  always  celebrated 
by  a  family  reunion.  The  long  drive  through  the  country, 
the  meeting  of  the  various  cousins  and,  last  but  not  least 
the  sumptuous  dinner,  all  conspired  to  make  this  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  occasion;  and,  for  many  years,  Bob  thought 
that  the  Christmas  season  really  began  on  this  date. 

One  of  Dr.  Willingham's  most  effective  and  earnest  ser- 
mons was  entitled  ^'Family  Religion."  Perhai)s  he  could 
speak  on  this  subject  so  feelingly  because  he  realized  how 
potent  an  influence  in  shaping  his  life  had  been  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  his  home.  Both  parents  were  earnest  Chris- 
tians, and  believed  in  training  up  a  child  ''in  the  way  in 
which  he  should  go."  Family  prayers  were  conducted  every 
day  before  breakfast  and  after  the  evening  meal.  The  peti- 
tion, "Grant  that  our  children  may  become  useful  men  and 
women  in  society,"  often  ascended  from  the  family  altar,  and 
bore  fruit  in  the  after  life  of  the  children.  Calder,  an  older 
brother,  was  once  asked  how  his  father  had  made  so  good  a 
job  of  rearing  his  sons;  his  answer  was,  "He  prayed  for 
us  and  whipped  us." 

On  Sunday  morning  the  family  attended  the  Sunday 
school  at  Old  Concord  Church.  Mr.  Walker  Brookes,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  not  only  furnished  by 
his  personal  life  a  most  excellent  example  of  Christian  liv- 
ing, but  also  knew  how  to  train  those  under  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  and  in  Christian  usefulness. 
From  the  little  company  that  attended  the  Sunday  school 
under  his  administration  came  not  only  a  great  missionary 
leader,  but  several  of  the  most  liberal  missionary  givers  in 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

One  Sunday  morning  the  children  of  the  Sunday  school 
were  assigned  by  the  superintendent  the  hymn,  "From  Green- 
land's Icy  Mountains,"  to  memorize.  As  they  rode  home  in 
the  carriage,  little  Bobbie  declared  that  it  was  too  long 
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and  hard  for  him  to  learn.  His  mother  insisted  that  it  was 
not,  promising  to  help  him  learn  it.  Every  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  little  boy  repeated  the  Avords  over  and  over  again 
after  his  mother  as  they  rode  to  and  from  Sunday  school; 
finally  he  was  able  to  stand  up  before  the  school  and  repeat 
the  whole  hymn  from  memor}'.  The  superintendent  and  the 
mother  passed  away,  but  the  words  of  that  hymn  would  not 
leave  his  mind  or  heart.  As  a  business  man  and  later  as  a 
preacher  he  heard  their  insistent  appeal,  until  finally  he 
devoted  his  life  to  answering  those  irresistible  words : 

"Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted. 
By  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 
The  light  of  life  deny?" 

From  his  earliest  years  Bob  was  devoted  to  his  mother. 
One  day  when  the  duties  of  a  large  household  seemed  espe- 
cially pressing  and  she  was  feeling  tired  and  worried,  her 
sky  was  brightened  by  the  little  fellow  running  in  with  two 
hot  roasted  potatoes  in  his  blue-checked  apron,  which  he 
held  up  to  her,  saying,  "Ma  (using  the  South  Carolina  flat 
pronunciation),  I  brought  you  these  because  I  love  you." 
His  devotion  to  her  was  reciprocated;  the  other  children 
said  that  he  was  her  eyeball,"  but  never  seemed  to  be  jealous 
of  her  favoritism.  "If  there  was  any  discrepancy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  disputes  between  the  children,  she  would  some- 
times say,  "Well,  let  me  call  Bobbie;  I  know  he  will  tell  me 
just  how  it  was."  He  hated  a  lie,  and  was  always  very  care- 
ful to  tell  the  truth.  So  conscientious  was  he  in  this  re- 
spect that  sometimes  his  father,  rather  provoked  by  his 
qualifying  phrases,  would  say,  "My  son,  why  do  you  always 
say,  'I  think'?  Don't  you  knoto  anything?"  To  which  the 
child  would  reply  that  he  was  not  absolutely  sure  and  he 
would  hate  to  tell  anything  that  was  not  true. 
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A  lovable  dispositiou  and  a  "hard  head"  are  not  in- 
compatible, and  Bob  had  his  share  of  the  latter.  While  he 
was  still  a  young  boy  his  father  realized  that  the  best  way 
to  '-manage''  him  was  through  his  mother  and  would  often 
therefore  tell  her,  ''I  wish  you  would  get  Bob  to  do  this.'' 
He  also  had  his  share  of  "animal  spirits."  Once  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  home  after  his  marriage,  his  younger  brothers 
were  romping  in  the  house.  Turning  to  his  mother,  he  asked 
her  how  she  had  lived  through  the  noise  created  by  ten  sons. 
With  a  smile,  she  answered,  "Well,  my  son,  you  were  the 
uoisest  of  them  all." 

The  noisy  little  boy,  however,  showed  his  devotion  in  a 
practical  way.  Every  morning  before  leaving  for  school  he 
would  go  to  his  mother  with  the  inquiry,  "Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you?"  This  habit  of  otferiug  assistance  to  the 
ladies  of  the  household,  thus  acquired  early  in  life,  clung  to 
him  until  the  close;  and  he  seldom  left  the  house  without 
asking  his  wife  or  daughters,  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  ?" 

When  he  was  about  nine  years  old  he  took  his  first  jour- 
ney. He  thus  describes  it  in  a  diary  many  years  later :  "My 
first  trip,  my  biggest.  To  Barnwell  village  when  nine  years 
old;  lost  my  hat  and  had  to  take  the  only  one  left  at  the 
hotel — after  a  big  cry  got  a  |3.00  hat  for  a  75-cent  one." 

One  of  his  most  vivid  early  recollections  was  that  of 
seeing  his  three  young  uncles  mount  their  horses  and  ride 
down  the  avenue  on  their  way  to  join  the  Confederate  army. 
Allendale  and  the  surrounding  country  did  not  feel  the 
effects  of  the  Civil  War  until  almost  the  close  of  the  struggle. 
In  December,  1864,  Sherman  reached  Savannah,  on  his 
famous  "March  to  the  Sea."  A  wide  tract  of  land  in  Georgia 
lay  in  utter  waste  behind  him.  Already  his  men  were  call- 
ing to  him  as  he  rode  past.  "Uncle  Billy,  Grant  is  waiting 
for  us  in  Richmond."  It  was  evident  that  his  northward 
route  would  lie  through  South  Carolina,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  that  state  looked  forward  with  dire  forebodings  to  the 
devastation  and  desolation  that  would  follow  in  his  wake. 
Finally  the  inmates  of  the  ''Gravel  Hill"  home  heard  the 
booming  of  cannon  on  the  Savannah  Elver.  Mr.  Willing- 
ham  realized  that  he  must  take  his  family  to  a  place  of 
safety ;  and,  as  he  owned  a  plantation  in  southwest  Georgia, 
he  decided  that  he  must  seek  refuge  at  that  place.  Other  ' 
relatives  who  owned  property  in  that  part  of  the  country 
went  with  him. 

In  mid-winter,  the  long  caravan  of  carriages,  buggies, 
covered  wagons,  cattle,  mules  and  hogs  set  out.  At  night 
the  travelers  slept  in  the  carriages,  and  in  tents  made  by 
stretching  carpet  over  poles ;  the  negroes  slept  in  the  covered 
wagons.  The  boys  of  the  various  families  walked  a  great 
part  of  the  distance.  At  times  bad  roads  and  the  crossing 
of  creeks  and  rivers  made  traveling  very  slow ;  on  one  day 
they  were  able  to  make  only  eight  miles  progress.  The 
weather  was  cold  but  delightful,  and  as  the  little  group 
gathered  around  the  bright  camp  fire,  they  almost  forgot 
that  they  were  fleeing  from  Sherman's  army.  On  Sunday 
the  march  was  discontinued  and  a  day  of  rest  enjoyed;  on 
the  last.  Sunday,  however,  as  only  a  few  miles  remained  be- 
tween them  and  their  destination,  they  spent  a  few  hours 
traveling,  finally  reaching  the  plantation,  which  was  located 
in  Baker  County,  about  ten  miles  from  Albany,  Georgia. 
Some  of  the  older  children  were  sent  ahead;  the  overseer 
was  at  church ;  but,  as  he  was  expecting  company  of  his  own, 
he  had  a  fine  Sunday  dinner,  turkey  being  on  the  menu, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  children. 

The  Willinghams  were  soon  settled  in  their  new  home. 
At  one  time  it  was  reported  that  the  enemy  were  coming; 
Carrie  and  Bob  carried  some  of  the  family  silver  out  into 
the  yard  and  buried  it,  rolling  a  log  over  the  spot  to  conceal 
the  hiding-place.  The  enemy,  however,  never  came;  and,  in 
a  few  months'  time  Lee  surrendered  and  the  conflict  was 
over. 
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The  boys  were  very  fond  of  hunting  and  often  indulged 
in  this  sport  while  in  southwest  Georgia.  One  day  a  stray 
shot  from  Bob's  gun  peppered  the  face  of  one  of  the  negroes 
who  was  hidden  from  view  by  some  trees.  The  man  ran  out 
to  protest ;  while  talking  matters  over,  he  discovered  a  water 
moccasin  at  the  little  boy's  feet,  which  he  immediately  killed, 
telling  the  lad  that  the  Lord  "sho' "  did  take  care  of  him. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  him  the  beauties  of  the  snake 
and  to  extract  the  fangs  and  teeth.  The  latter  were  wrapped 
in  paper  and  put  in  Bob's  pocket.  On  reaching  home  he 
showed  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  his  brothers. 
When  his  mother  saw  the  treasures  she  was  horrified  and 
made  him  bury  them  in  the  yard,  at  the  same  time  warning 
him  never  to  play  with  poison.  In  after  years  he  often  used 
this  incident  in  his  sermons  with  effect. 

After  spending  almost  two  years  in  southwest  Georgia, 
the  Willinghams  returned  to  their  old  home  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  was  one  of  the  few  residences  in  its  community 
spared  by  the  Federal  forces.  One  day  after  the  return  to 
"Gravel  Hill"  the  three  oldest  boys,  Tom,  Calder,  and  Bob, 
hitched  a  horse  to  the  spring  wagon  and  were  having  a  de- 
lightful time  racing  up  and  down  the  road.  In  some  way 
the  wagon  was  broken ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  them,  their 
father  sent  them  into  a  field  to  burn  sedge  grass.  The  boys 
worked  faithfully.  Finally  the  wind  became  high  and  the 
fire  got  beyond  their  control ;  nearer  and  nearer  the  fence 
it  rolled,  the  boys  putting  forth  heroic  efforts  to  put  it  out. 
In  the  midst  of  their  desperate  fighting  their  father  came 
to  their  assistance.  They  greeted  him  joyously,  "We  are  so 
glad  to  see  you.  Father!"  "My  boys,"  he  replied,  "I  was 
watching  you  all  the  time;  I  knew  when  you  needed  me." 
Dr.  Willingham  often  used  this  incident  to  illustrate  the 
Heavenly  Father's  watchful  care. 

The  early  education  of  the  older  Willingham  children 
was  received  at  a  little  school  l)uilt  by  Mr.  Willingham  on 
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his  plantation.  Later  they  attended  the  Allendale  Academy, 
riding  the  two  and  a  half  miles  in  a  Jersey  wagon.  Bob 
never  received  a  whipping  while  at  school ;  he  often  said 
afterward  that  he  wished  that  the  teacher  had  whipped 
him  on  the  very  first  day,  as  this  would  have  saved  him 
much  apprehension.  He  studied  hard  and  always  took  a 
high  stand  in  his  classes.  One  of  the  older  boys  thus  de- 
scribes him : 

''He  was  the  most  manly  of  all  the  boys  in  the  school  and 
the  best  all-round  boy  I  ever  saw.  He  studied  hard  for  a 
young  boy  and  was  always  in  the  lead.  I  never  heard  him 
use  any  language  that  he  would  not  use  in  the  presence  of 
his  mother  and  sisters." 

When  Kobert  w^as  thirteen  years  of  age  the  great  change 
in  his  heart  and  life  took  place.  For  many  years  Rev.  Joseph 
A.  Law^ton,  a  man  of  culture  and  consecration,  had  served 
Concord  Church,  inspiring  love  and  devotion  among  his 
people.  While  on  a  pastoral  visit  to  Mrs.  Willingham  soon 
after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Robert,  he  had  prayed  that  the 
little  boy  might  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and 
ever  afterw^ard  had  called  him  his  "little  Timothy."  In 
the  summer  of  1867  protracted  meetings  were  held  in  the 
little  country  school-house,  as  this  was  more  centrally  lo- 
cated than  the  church ;  many  hearts  were  touched  by  the 
earnest  words  of  Mr.  Lawton.  While  that  old  hymn,  "Come, 
humble  sinner,"  was  being  sung.  Bob  tore  himself  from  his 
mother's  side  and  made  a  profession  of  his  faith.  His 
brother,  Calder,  was  also  converted  during  this  meeting.  In 
talking  together,  the  two  boys  learned  that  each,  not  know- 
ing of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  other's  heart, 
had  been  longing  to  tell  of  his  own  conversion.  During  this 
meeting  their  sister,  Carrie,  was  also  converted.  On  a  beau- 
tiful Sabbath  morning  in  August  the  three  were  led  down 
into  a  little  creek  near  Concord  Church  and,  while  a  solemn 
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hush  fell  on  those  standing  on  the  banks,  were  buried  with 
Christ  in  baptism, 

A  Bible  given  to  Robert  by  his  mother  was  highly  prized 
by  him.  Beneath  his  name  on  the  flyleaf  she  had  written 
the  verse,  ^'My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 
The  remembrance  of  that  verse  and  of  his  mother's  loving 
words  of  admonition  as  she  urged  him  to  study  God's  Word 
often  helped  him  in  resisting  the  temptations  which  assailed 
him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

STUDENT   DAYS. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  Robert  Willingham  found 
himself  ready  to  leave  behind  him  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood days  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of 
manhood.  Mr.  Willingham  was  determined  to  give  his  chil- 
dren all  the  higher  education  they  would  receive,  and  al- 
lowed each  child  to  choose  the  institution  in  which  he  wished 
to  be  educated.  At  one  time  five  of  the  older  children  were 
in  boarding-schools  or  colleges,  each  in  a  different  insti- 
tution. 

After  the  ordeal  of  parting  with  loved  ones  was  over, 
Bob  was  driven  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  E.  G.  Willingham,  to  John- 
son's Landing  on  the  Savannah  River,  where  he  embarked 
for  Augusta,  Georgia,  at  which  place  he  was  to  take  the 
train  to  Athens.  On  the  drive  to  the  river  the  uncle  pro- 
ceeded to  advise  the  lad  about  choosing  his  companions  in 
college,  and  also  to  warn  him  about  the  many  temptations 
to  which  he  would  be  subjected.  The  kindly  words  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  boy;  and  in  later  years  he  often 
referred  to  them,  speaking  of  how  much  they  had  helped 
not  only  in  college  but  also  in  after  life. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination  the  fourteen-year-old  boy 
was  seized  with  that  dread  malady,  homesickness.  As  he 
looked  about  his  dormitory  room  his  eyes  rested  on  his  un- 
packed trunk,  and,  realizing  that  this  was  the  only  tie  be- 
tween him  and  home,  he  sat  down  on  it  and  indulged  in 
a  good  cry. 

There  was  at  the  university  at  this  time  a  galaxy  of 
students  who  in  later  years  have  been  noted  for  their  in- 
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GRAVEL  HILL,  S.  C,  BOYHOOD  HOME  AND  OLD  CONCORD  CHURCH. 
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tellectual  brilliancy,  and  have  taken  prominent  places  in 
the  educational  and  political  life  of  Georgia.  Among  these 
were :  Gov.  Nat.  Harris ;  Ex-Governor  W.  M.  Slaton,  Judge 
Emory  Speer,  Judge  Samuel  B,  Adams,  Chancellor  Walter 
Hill,  Chancellor  David  Barrow,  and  Henry  W.  Grady.  In 
speaking  of  his  old  classmate.  Judge  Samuel  B.  Adams,  of 
Savannah,  Georgia,  writes  the  following: 

''I  was  a  classmate  of  the  late  Robert  J.  Willingham  dur- 
ing our  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  We  joined  the 
University  of  Georgia  about  the  same  time,  the  early  part  of 
September,  1868.  He  was  very  young,  only  fourteen  years 
and  a  few  mouths  old.  I  was  just  completing  my  fifteenth 
year.  He  was  probably,  at  his  matriculation,  the  youngest 
student  in  the  university.  I  knew  him  well  and  appreciated 
him  highly.  I  am  confident  that  I  never  knew  a  more  popu- 
lar or  more  highly  respected  student  during  my  course  of 
four  years. 

"The  traits  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life  marked 
him  as  a  boy  and  a  youth.  He  was  studious  and  earnest, 
warm-hearted  and  genial,  loving  and  lovable.  He  had  the 
absolute  trust  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-students  and  pro- 
fessors. His  habits  were  exemplary.  While  full  of  life  and 
fun,  I  am  sure  that  there  was  no  conduct  or  language  in- 
consistent with  the  highest  and  purest  moral  rectitude. 
I  do  not  recall  that  he  was  regarded  as  pious  in  those  days. 
But  all  the  boys  knew  that  he  was  uncompromisingly  moral 
and  pure." 

The  Phi  Kappa  and  Demosthenian  Societies  are  rival 
literary  societies  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Willingham 
joined  the  Demosthenian ;  and,  throughout  his  college  course, 
made  a  most  enthusiastic  member. 

The  first  few  months  of  school  rolled  by;  and,  as  the 
Christmas  season  approached  a  happy  boy  looked  forward 
to  spending  the  holidays  at  home.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  home,  written  many  years  later,  is  found 
in  one  of  his  scrap-books : 
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''One  cold  wintry  night  in  December,  1868,  a  young  boy 
of  fourteen,  I  was  going  down  Savannah  River,  going  home 
from  school.  As  the  steamer  would  puff  and  blow,  how  I 
longed  for  home.  Every  now  and  then  I  would  go  to  the 
captain  and  ask,  'How  long  before  we  get  there?'  'How  far 
now.  Captain?'  By  and  by  night  came  on  and  with  the 
darkness  a  slow,  drizzly,  cold  rain.  Again  and  again  I 
looked  forward,  until  the  boat  making  a  bend  in  the  river, 
the  captain  called  me  and  said,  'See  that  light  yonder?  Well, 
your  father  is  there;  he  told  me  he  would  meet  you!'  And 
so  he  was ;  as  we  went  up  the  hill  to  the  old  family  mansion 
and  met  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  waiting  with 
happy,  joyful  faces,  I  forgot  the  storm  and  darkness  through 
which  we  had  passed.  The  mother  and  sister  who  seemed 
so  glad  to  meet  me  and  welcome  me  that  night  have  gone 
to  the  home  above,  but  who  knows  but  that  when  life's  voy- 
age is  over,  and  the  craft  touches  the  other  shore,  they  will 
meet  and  welcome  me  'home'  into  the  Father's  presence 
above?" 

Young  Willingham  was  fond  of  athletics  and  often 
played  football,  which,  however,  was  entirely  different  from 
the  game  of  today.  He  was  also  fond  of  gymnasium  work. 
One  day  while  hanging  from  a  trapeze  he  fell  and  broke  his 
nose.  His  sisters  and  brothers  have  always  enjoyed  telling 
the  story  that  when  his  mother  heard  of  the  accident  she 
burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "Bobbie  never  had  but  one 
good  feature,  and  now  he  has  broken  that !"  While  he  was 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  he  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Mell,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Before  leaving,  the 
Chancellor  asked  the  boy  if  there  was  anything  that  he 
could  do  for  him.  Young  Willingham  answered  that  he 
would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  he  would  look  in  the  tray 
of  his  trunk,  in  the  lefthand  corner,  and  find  a  handker- 
chief. Dr.  Mell  did  as  requested,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  surprise  at  the  orderly  arrangement  of  his 
belongings. 

After  two  successful  years  at  the  university,  realizing 
that  he  was  still  very  young  and  thinking  that  practical 
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experience  in  the  business  world  might  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  studies  later  more  profitably,  the  young  student  decided 
to  work  a  year  before  continuing  his  literary  course.  On 
reaching  "Gravel  Hill"  he  found  his  father  preparing  to  re- 
move his  family  to  Macon,  Georgia,  as  South  Carolina  was 
suffering  intensely  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the  evils 
of  the  Reconstruction  days.  Bob  was  left  behind  in  charge 
of  the  plantation  until  the  crops  could  be  gathered.  It  was 
a  responsible  position  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  to  be  in  charge 
of  many  negroes,  so  recently  set  free;  the  youth,  however, 
measured  up  to  the  responsibility  and  found  himself  remark- 
ably successful  in  managing  those  under  his  authority. 

After  the  crops  had  been  gathered  Bob  joined  the  rest 
of  the  family  in  Macon.  He  accepted  a  position  as  assistant 
bookkeeper  in  his  father's  cotton  warehouse,  receiving  a 
salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.  Quickly  the  months 
rolled  by.  As  the  time  for  him  to  resume  his  college  course 
drew  near,  the  head  bookkeeper,  who  was  well  pleased  with 
his  work,  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  continue  in  the  office 
by  offering  to  raise  his  salary.  The  seventeen-year-old  boy 
declined,  saying,  "There  isn't  money  enough  in  Macon  to 
keep  me  from  getting  an  education." 

The  last  two  years  of  his  college  course  were  spent  in  the 
home  of  Professor  William  Rutherford,  an  excellent  teacher 
and  a  man  of  deep  piety.  Dr.  Rutherford  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  young  Willingham  always  at- 
tended family  prayers.  After  retiring  to  their  rooms  at 
night  some  of  the  students  would  sometimes  climb  out  of 
the  windows  and  go  off  on  larks,  but  the  professor  always 
knew  that  he  could  trust  Willingham.  During  his  whole 
college  course  the  young  man  attended  church  regularly ;  he 
also  made  it  an  ironclad  rule  never  to  study  on  Sunday. 

Young  Mr.  Willingham  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of 
young  ladies,  and  had  a  number  of  good  friends  among 
them  while  at  the  university.    "Girls"  and  "books,"  neverthe- 
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less,  did  not  go  well  together  as  far  as  lie  was  concerned: 
and,  as  lie  was  determined  to  graduate  with  honor,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  devote  much  time  to  the  fair  sex.  A  few 
months  before  graduating  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  sister, 
"Never  visit  the  girls  and  thus  am  not  disturbed  mentally." 
He  was  urged  to  join  a  fraternity  but  declined,  giving  as  his 
reason  that  he  did  not  want  to  belong  to  anything  secret. 
Throughout  his  life  he  hated  secrets;  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  keep  one. 

Of  all  his  studies,  mathematics  was  his  favorite.  From 
childhood  he  had  excelled  in  this  science.  His  fellow  stu- 
dents claimed  that  he  could  see  right  through  a  problem. 
If  a  difficult  one  presented  itself,  he  cared  not  how  late  into 
the  night  he  sat  up  solving  it. 

During  his  senior  year  the  young  man  exjjerienced  the 
first  great  sorrow  of  his  life  in  the  death  of  his  sister, 
Matchie,  and  his  little  brother,  George,  both  of  whom  died 
of  meningitis,  an  epidemic  of  which  was  raging  in  Macon. 
He  was  especially  devoted  to  Matchie,  who  was  next  to  him 
in  age,  and  the  memory  of  the  lovely  girl  was  cherished 
throughout  his  life. 

Although  he  carried  an  unusually  heavy  course  of  nine 
studies  in  his  senior  year,  he  graduated  with  high  honors, 
receiving  the  Master's  degree.  He  also  won  the  mathematics 
medal  in  a  contest  open  to  the  entire  university.  He  was 
elected  one  of  the  four  debaters  of  his  society  in  the  annual 
champion  debate,  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  finals. 
Sidney  Herbert,  who  was  present  at  the  closing  commence- 
ment exercises,  thus  described  this  occasion  many  years 
later  in  an  article  in  the  Savannah  Morning  News: 

"Years  ago  I  used  to  be  a  regular  attendant  upon  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
well  do  I  remember  the  grand  'feast  of  reason'  we  had  there 
in  1873,  when  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens  and  Bishop  George  F. 
Pierce  delivered  the  addresses  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Dixon,  then 
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of  Augusta,  preached  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sermon,  and  R.  J. 
Williugham,  of  Macon,  graduated. 

"There  were  several  talented  young  men  in  the  class,  but 
not  one  that  presented  so  many  noble  and  sterling  qualities 
as  Williugham,  whose  oration  was  entitled  'Opposition  to 
New  Ideas.'  When  he  came  forward  to  receive  the  gold 
medal  for  mathematics,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
'proficient'  in  nearly  a  dozen  studies,  he  was  greeted  with 
hearty  and  prolonged  applause.  I  was  seated  on  the  plat- 
form between  a  very  illustrious  Georgia  soldier  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Georgia  statesman  and  Jurist,  and  back  of  me 
was  the  father  of  young  Williugham.  When  the  general 
and  the  judge  turned  to  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
son's  splendid  success,  the  sensible  father  simply  replied, 
'But  better  than  all  this,  he  is  a  sincere  Christian  young 
man.' " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TEACHING    AND    MARRIAGE. 

In  January,  1874,  R.  J.  Willingham  accepted  a  position 
as  assistant  in  the  Macon  High  School.  The  public  school 
system  in  Macon  at  that  time  was  in  a  state  of  incipiency 
and  the  new  position  was  not  without  its  difficulties.  The 
former  teacher  had  been  a  stern  man  who  believed  in  the 
free  use  of  the  rod.  Several  of  the  boys  carried  pistols ;  many 
of  the  pupils  were  older  than  the  new  teacher,  and,  sup- 
posing that  he  would  attempt  to  rule  by  force,  intended  to 
show  the  young  man  a  hard  time.  The  task  of  discipline, 
therefore,  was  not  an  easy  one;  but  the  pupils  soon  found 
that  in  the  youth  was  a  man  who  knew  how,  by  his  per- 
sonality rather  than  by  force,  to  command  both  respect  and 
obedience. 

In  the  class  was  a  boy  who  was  bad,  but  remarkably 
bright.  After  repeated  misconduct  on  his  part,  he  was 
asked  by  the  professor  to  remain  after  school.  Instead  of 
censuring  the  boy.  Professor  Willingham  talked  kindly  and 
earnestly,  impressing  upon  him  the  fact  that  the  making  of 
a  man  was  in  him  if  only  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  make  use  of  his  opportunities.  There  was  a  marked 
change  in  the  conduct  of  the  boy;  and  years  later,  as  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  he  told  Dr.  Willingham  that  this  con- 
versation was  the  turning  point  in  his  life. 

In  the  fall  Professor  Willingham  became  principal  of 
the  Macon  High  School.  This  position  included  not  only 
the  supervision  of  the  entire  school,  but  also  the  teaching 
of  one  of  the  classes.  As  mathematics  had  been  his  favorite 
study  while  a  student,  he  naturally  supposed  that  he  would 
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enjoy  teaching  this  science  more  than  any  other  subject; 
but  he  found  that  his  most  successful  work  was  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  He  was  said  to  be  a  ''born  Latin  teacher."  How 
he  drilled  those  boys!  They  declined  backward,  forward, 
and  "from  the  middle  to  the  beginning." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Kobert  Willingham  entered 
upon  the  holiest  and  most  sacred  relationship  of  life.  The 
romance  which  led  up  to  this  began  during  his  college  days. 
One  August  day  in  1872  three  girls  called  on  their  friend, 
Matchie  Willingham.  Several  times  during  the  visit  the 
young  hostess  spoke  of  her  brother,  Bob,  who  was  at  home 
on  vacation,  finally  going  out  and  inviting  him  to  come 
in  and  meet  her  friends.  The  young  man  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  as  charming 
as  possible  to  the  young  ladies.  On  hearing  that  one  of 
them  was  a  musician,  he  insisted  that  she  play  for  him,  beg- 
ging for  ''Mocking  Bird  with  Variations."  When  the  visit 
was  over  the  girls  Avent  off  down  the  street,  talking  about 
the  boy  with  a  ''large  mouth,"  and  having  a  great  deal  of 
fun  over  his  having  asked  so  fine  a  musician  to  play  varia- 
tions.   One  of  these  girls  was  Corneille  Bacon. 

When  a  boy,  "refugeeing"  in  southwest  Georgia,  Bob 
Willingham  had  heard  his  father  speak  of  Major  Robert  J. 
Bacon,  a  cotton  planter,  who  owned  a  large  plantation  across 
the  Flint  River.  Major  Bacon  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
his  community.  He  was  a  native  of  Liberty  County,  a  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Henry  Holcombe,  the  founder  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Savannah,  Georgia — the  church  of  which  Dr. 
George  Mosse  was  the  first  senior  deacon.  When  a  young 
man  Mr.  Bacon  graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  for  several  years  practiced  law  in  La  Grange,  Georgia ; 
on  account  of  ill  health  he  gave  up  this  profession  and  be- 
came a  planter  in  Mitchell  County,  later  living  for  several 
years  in  Albany,  Georgia.  The  town  of  Baconton  was  named 
for  him.     For  a  number  of  years  he  served  in  the  Georgia 
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Legislature.  Mr,  Bacon  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
a  man  of  courtly  manners  and  a  gifted  conversationalist. 
He  was  warm-hearted  and  genial,  and  for  many  years  dis- 
pensed a  generous  hospitality.  Of  exalted  Christian  charac- 
ter, he  exerted  a  wide  influence  for  good  over  young  and 
old.  His  wife,  Mary  Isabella  Walton,  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  culture,  and  of  pure  and  noble  character,  having  died 
at  an  early  age,  Major  Bacon,  with  his  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic nature,  made  every  effort  to  take  the  place  of  father 
and  mother  in  the  lives  of  his  children. 

Mr.  Willingham  also  told  his  sons  of  Major  Bacon's 
little  daughters,  Corneille,  Ella,  Belle,  and  Laura,  whom  he 
had  seen  while  on  a  trip  across  the  river.  When  the  eldest 
of  these  daughters  and  Robert  Willingham  met  for  the  first 
time  on  that  August  day  there  was  no  thought  of  love  at 
first  sight;  in  fact,  they  often  declared  afterward  that  they 
were  not  at  all  attracted  to  each  other. 

A  year  passed  by  and  Robert  Willingham  again  met  Cor- 
neille Bacon — this  time  at  a  morning  church  wedding.  On 
this  occasion  each  felt  a  stronger  interest  in  the  other  than 
on  the  first  occasion.  As  time  went  by  interest  developed 
into  friendship.  About  this  time  each  of  them  was  asked  to 
teach  a  class  of  boys  in  a  mission  Sunday  school  in  South 
Macon,  which  was  conducted  every  Sunday  afternoon  by 
teachers  from  the  Sunday  school  of  the  First  Baptist  Church. 
As  a  teacher's  meeting  in  connection  with  the  little  mission 
was  held  one  night  each  week,  the  two  young  people  often 
found  themselves  in  each  other's  company.  Bob  Willingham, 
however,  was  not  the  person  to  wait  for  opportunities  to  see 
the  girl  in  whom  he  was  now  so  deeply  interested;  but,  as 
in  the  other  undertakings  of  his  life,  proceeded  to  make 
them.  In  talking  of  these  days  in  later  years,  he  often  spoke 
of  them  as  the  time  when  he  called  to  see  his  sweetheart 
''eight  nights  out  of  the  week." 
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Friendship  rapidly  developed  into  love,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  his  twentieth  birthday  the  young  man  asked  the  girl 
of  his  choice  to  become  his  wife.  Twenty  years  later,  in 
writing  of  the  disclosure  of  the  ''open  secret,"  he  could  say : 

"I  have  been  thankful  for  it  ever  since;  and  with  all  my 
shortcomings  look  back  with  profound  respect  to  my  good 
judgment  of  early  youth.  Or,  rather,  I  ought  to  thank  the 
good  Lord  that  he  heard  my  j^rayer  then,  as  so  often  since, 
and  guided  me  aright.    Surely  he  has  been  good  to  me.'' 

The  marriage  took  place  on  September  8,  in  the  home 
of  the  bride's  cousin,  Hon.  A.  O.  Bacon,  of  Macon,  Georgia, 
Dr.  E.  W.  Warren  officiating.  Truly  the  young  man  had 
made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  his  life  companion,  a  girl 
who,  having  lost  her  mother  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years,  had  made  it  the  highest  aim  of  her  life  to  be  an  ideal 
daughter  to  her  widowed  father,  and  both  mother  and  sister 
to  her  motherless  sisters  and  brother ;  a  girl  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing was  written  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage:  ''If  the 
relation  of  wife  is  as  perfectly  filled  by  you  as  that  of  daugh- 
ter and  sister  has  always  been,  then  yours  will  be  a  perfect 
life."  This  girl  became  the  wife  who  put  her  husband's 
happiness  first  in  her  life,  and  by  her  self-sacrificing  loyalty 
aided  him  in  advancing  the  great  work  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life.  After  thirty-five  years  the  appreciative  husband 
could  write: 

"You  have  been  an  untold  blessing  to  me  and  I  thank 
the  Lord  for  you." 


CHAPTER  V. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

In  June,  1877,  Robert  Willingham  resigned  his  position 
as  principal  of  the  Macon  High  School.  In  the  three  and 
a  half  years  devoted  to  teaching  he  had  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful ;  but  for  some  time  he  had  realized  that  this  profes- 
sion was  not  to  be  his  life  work. 

What  was  to  be  his  life  work?  This  question  constantly 
forced  itself  upon  the  young  man,  but  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  give  an  answer  that  was  satisfactory  to  himself.  Was 
he  called  to  preach  ?  When  a  baby  he  had  been  dubbed  ''Par- 
son" by  his  uncle,  E.  G.  Willingham,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion  when  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lawton  had  prayed  that 
he  might  become  a  preacher;  and,  by  certain  members  of 
the  family,  he  was  always  called  by  this  name.  As  a  boy 
he  had  been  a  favorite  of  Pastor  Lawton,  who  spoke  of  him 
as  his  ''little  Timothy."  His  family  had  always  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  become  a  preacher.  Was 
God  calling  him  to  preach  the  gospel — or  were  his  family 
and  friends?  For  years  he  had  been  unable  to  solve  this 
problem.  When  addressing  the  girl  who  became  his  wife, 
he  had  told  her  that  he  might  some  day  become  a  preacher, 
asking  her,  if  she  had  any  objections,  to  make  them  then. 
Years  had  gone  by  and  he  had  spoken  little  on  this  subject, 
for  he  had  determined  never  to  enter  the  ministry  unless  he 
was  sure  that  God  was  calling  him  unmistakably.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  religious  work 
as  treasurer  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  as  teacher  of 
a  class  of  girls  in  the  Sunday  school. 

In  this  state  of  unrest,  the  young  man  decided  to  give  up 
teaching  and  the  insurance  work  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
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gaged  after  school  hours  and  to  enter  his  father's  warehouse 
as  cotton  solicitor  until  he  could  complete  a  course  in  law 
which  he  was  pursuing  at  night.  Several  months  passed  by ; 
he  was  ready  to  enter  the  legal  profession,  when  a  call  came 
to  him  direct  from  God.  One  day  an  old  deacon,  with  white 
hair  and  bowed  form,  Dr.  M.  A.  Walker,  came  into  the 
street  car  in  which  he  was  sitting.  "My  young  brother,"  he 
said  after  a  few  moments,  "has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
God  wants  you  in  some  other  business  than  that  in  which 
you  are  now  engaged?"  The  young  man  replied,  "Why  do 
you  ask  such  a  question?"  "Because  I  have  an  idea  that 
God  wants  you  to  preach."  "Who  has  been  talking  to  you 
about  this?"  he  asked.  "No  one,  I  have  simply  been  im- 
pressed this  way  and  thought  I  would  mention  it  to  you." 
Soon  afterward  the  young  man  who  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  old  man's  words,  told  his  father  that  he  believed  he 
would  be  compelled  to  preach.  With  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  the  strong  man  exclaimed,  "Why,  my  boy,  the 
evening  you  were  born  I  prayed  for  that.  I  went  aside  into 
the  little  shed  room  of  our  home  and  prayed  God  if  it  was 
His  will  to  make  you  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  my  faith 
had  grown  very  weak."  From  that  day  the  young  man 
never  doubted  his  call. 

When  he  became  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  preach 
he  wished  to  enter  the  ministry  immediately.  His  family 
now  consisted  of  a  wife  and  two  children.  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  a  theological  course  seemed  impracticable,  and 
he  felt  that  his  university  training  must  suffice.  His  pastor. 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  realizing  the  necessity  of  special 
theological  training,  determined  that,  if  possible,  the  young 
man  must  attend  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Meeting  young  Mrs.  Willingham  on  the  street  one 
afternoon,  he  impressed  upon  her  the  urgency  of  the  case; 
and  the  young  woman,  who,  when  her  sweetheart  had  told 
her  that  some  day  he  might  preach,  had  determined  accord- 
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ing  to  her  father's  advice  never  to  "lay  a  straw  in  his  way," 
now  determined  to  make  every  sacrifice  necessary  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  attend  the  seminary. 

On  December  19,  1879,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Firs't  Baptist  Church  of  Macon,  Georgia;  in  ten  days  he 
was  on  the  train  bound  for  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  these 
ten  days  much  had  been  accomplished.  The  '^Little  Cottage 
on  the  Kavine,"  the  attractive  home  on  Orange  Street  built 
for  his  bride — the  home  in  which  so  many  happy  days  had 
been  spent — had  been  closed;  all  preparations  for  the  six 
months  had  been  made;  and  his  wife  and  two  little  ones  had 
been  put  on  the  train  for  Albany,  Georgia,  where  they  were 
to  spend  several  months  with  Major  Bacon. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers 
soon  after  his  departure: 

**R.  J.  Willingham,  Esq.,  who  graduated  with  so  much 
eclat  several  years  since  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  tak- 
ing every  degree,  and  who  is  well  known  as  a  popular  teacher 
in  Macon,  has  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  left  last 
week  for  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

"We  doubt  not  that  this  gifted  young  gentleman  will  be 
equally  as  distinguished  in  theology  as  he  was  in  letters, 
and  wall  prove  a  useful  and  most  eflScient  exponent  and 
herald  of  the  blessed  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 

"The  country  needs  an  educated  ministry,  and  we  re- 
joice when  our  talented  young  men  feel  called,  and  are  will- 
ing to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  servants  of  God  and  devote 
their  lives  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Master's  kingdom." 

On  January  1  he  arrived  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  thus  entering  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond term  of  the  first  year  that  this  institution  was  located 
in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  called 
on  Dr.  Broadus,  who  kindly  assisted  him  in  arranging  his 
course.     At  this  time  he  expected  to  attend  the  seminary 
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only  during  the  remainder  of  the  term.    Several  days  after 
reaching  Louisville  he  writes : 

"I  have  been  from  home  a  week  this  morning,  and  I 
thank  God  that  He  has  so  much  blessed  me  in  thus  starting 
on  His  work.  It  encourages  me  to  go  on  and  tends  to  make 
me  feel  that  surely  I  have  been  called  to  do  his  service." 

Before  leaving  Macon,  Mr.  Willingham  had  been  told  by 
his  pastor,  Dr.  Skinner,  that  he  would  find  at  the  seminary 
the  "most  desperately  in  earnest  set  of  men"  he  had  ever 
seen;  and  he  found  that  this  was  true.  Never  before  or 
since  did  he  see  the  same  proportion  of  men  out  of  a  given 
number  in  any  undertaking  so  thoroughly  consecrated  to 
their  work.  He  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  students, 
among  whom  were  H.  Allen  Tupper,  Henry  W.  Battle,  C.  W, 
Pruitt,  and  W.  R.  L.  Smith. 

Separation  from  his  family  was  indeed  a  hardship  for 
which  even  hard  work  and  the  companionship  of  his  fellow 
students  could  not  compensate.  Correspondence  was  one 
of  his  chief  pleasures.    His  mother  writes : 

"You  don't  know  how  much  I  appreciate  your  writing  to 
me  so  soon  after  you  arrived  in  Louisville.  I  thought  per- 
haps as  you  have  a  wife  to  correspond  with  now,  you  would 
not  be  so  prompt  in  writing  to  me ;  but  I  find  that  your  new 
ties  have  not  caused  you  to  forget  the  old,  and  that  you  are 
the  same  affectionate  son  that  you  have  ever  been." 

Young  AVillingham  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  "the 
way  to  learn  to  preach  is  to  preach."  He  had  not  been  at 
the  Seminary  three  days  before  he  started  on  his  first  ser- 
mon. On  January  27  he  preached  for  the  first  time.  In 
writing  of  this  occasion  many  years  later,  he  said  that  he 
had  been  wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  preach  and  when 
it  came  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do.  The  story  of 
his  first  sermon  can  be  traced  in  extracts  from  his  letters : 

"Jan.  23.  I  expect  to  preach  next  Sunday  night  in  one 
of  the  smaller  churches  here.    Prav  that  I  may  do  my  dutv." 
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"Jan.  28.  I  preached  or  tried  to  last  night.  No  one 
knows  the  care  and  anxiety  I  went  through.  God  grant  that 
I  may  do  better  next  time.  There  was  no  one  there  that  I 
knew  except  those  I  met  there.  Some  of  the  students  wanted 
to  go,  but  I  discouraged  them.  It  is  about  two  miles  from 
here  to  the  church." 

''Jan.  29.  After  going  through  Sunday,  I  unintentional- 
ly opened  at  the  42d  and  43d  Psalms,  and  think  I  appre- 
ciate their  feeling  if  ever  I  did." 

"Feb.  4.  I  heard  yesterday  that  the  people  liked  my  ser- 
mon, and  some  of  them  did  not  want  to  believe  that  it  was 
my  first  effort.  So  I  could  not  have  made  a  complete  fail- 
ure." 

Several  extracts  from  letters  to  his  wife  picture  him  at 
this  time: 

"I  heard  from  Father  and  brother  Calder  both  yester- 
day. They  are  very  kind  in  writing;  I  tell  you  it  helps  to 
keep  up  one's  spirits  even  to  get  a  letter.  I  think  I  get  more 
mail  than  anyone  here,  and  that  is  one  reason  the  young 
brethren  come  in  here  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  chat.  Several 
have  expressed  thanks  for  being  able  to  take  a  good  laugh. 
They  don't  know  that  home  folks  keep  me  in  such  a  good 
humor." 

"I  have  been  trying  lately  to  stop  telling  so  many  jokes, 
getting  off  funny  things,  etc.  I  was  actually  getting  some 
reputation  in  that  line  which  I  don't  care  to  have.  I  enjoy 
laughing,  teasing,  etc.,  but  when  it  comes  that  my  sayings 
are  to  entertain  the  crowds  and  gather  fellows  in  my  room 
to  listen,  the  thing  has  another  face." 

"How  about  Bob?  I  hope  the  little  fellow  is  better. 
Often  does  my  heart  fall  when  I  see  other  little  fellows 
about  his  size,  and  I  hardly  ever  pass  without  telling  who- 
ever I  am  with,  'That  little  fellow  is  about  the  size  of  my 
little  boy,  not  so  stout  or  not  so  large,'  or  some  such." 

"And  the  little  girl,  how  is  she?  Can  she  talk  anv  yet? 
Are  the  No.  7  and  8  teeth  out  yet?" 

"It  almost  gives  me  the  'blues'  to  look  in  some  cozy  par- 
lors sometimes  and  see  the  happy  home  circle.  But  then  I 
can  remember  May — most  happy  day." 
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''I  heard  Dr.  Broadus  preach  last  night  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest, sweetest,  j^urest,  most  tender  sermons  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  listen  to.  When  he  prays  it  is  like  man,  a 
child,  talking  with  his  Father,  God.  I  wish  you  could 
hear  him." 

''We  had  our  missionary  meeting  this  morning.  Had  a 
good,  interesting  time.  Brother  E.  Z.  Simmons,  who  has 
been  a  missionary  to  China,  gave  us  a  long  talk  on  the 
manners,  customs,  religion,  etc.,  of  the  Chinese.  It  was 
really  instructive.  Dr.  Tupper  will  be  here  next  Sunday, 
and  I  hope  wdll  meet  with  general  success." 

"I  am  head  and  ears  in  my  studies  now,  and  can  begin 
to  see  something  done.  Feel  that,  if  I  could  take  the  full 
course,  I  would  at  least  not  be  the  most  insignificant 
preacher  in  the  land,  and  maybe  a  big  preacher;  but  as  I 
have  not  much  aspiration  in  that  direction,  don't  know  but 
that  it's  as  w^ell.  I  want  to  be  useful,  preeminently  success- 
ful in  winning  and  strengthening  souls  for  Christ.  ,  .  . 
Now,  to  say  that  we  don't  like  a  little  praise  is  just  what 
is  not  true.  But  let  us  pray  that  the  excess  of  this  may  not 
be  our  bane.  I  fear  the  evil.  It  is  one  I  will  have  to  w^atch; 
and  one  I  pray  against.  Oh,  that  I  may  preach  for  God's 
glory  and  not  my  own !" 

Kealizing  more  and  more,  as  the  days  passed  by,  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  as  extended  a  theological  course  as  pos- 
sible, he  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  return  to  the 
Seminary  for  the  first  term  of  the  following  year ;  his  wife 
refused  to  be  separated  from  him  again,  and  it  was  decided 
that  his  family  should  accompany  him. 

Before  returning  home,  he  attended  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  which  met  in  Nashville.  This  w^as  the  first 
time  that  he  had  attended  the  sessions  of  this  body.  As 
he  sat  in  the  great  Convention,  little  did  the  young  man 
dream  of  the  many  times  he  would  in  later  years  appear 
before  this  body  of  Southern  Baptists  as  their  representa- 
tive in  the  great  cause  of  bringing  a  lost  world  to  Christ. 

On  June  2  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  the  service 
taking  place  in  the  First  Church,  Macon.    Dr.  T.  E.  Skinner 
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made  the  charge.  On  the  same  occasion  his  brother,  Calder, 
was  ordained  as  a  deacon. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  vacation  were  spent  at  his  father's 
home,  where  his  little  family  had  been  staying  during  the 
last  six  weeks  of  his  absence ;  the  latter  part,  on  his  brother 
Osgood's  plantation  in  Monroe  County,  his  time  being  de- 
voted to  preaching  in  the  country  churches,  holding  pro- 
tracted meetings  and  attending  associations. 

Midnight  of  August  29  found  the  young  man  with  his 
wife  and  little  ones  riding  through  the  streets  of  Louisville 
in  search  of  a  hotel.  The  terrible  scourge  of  yellow  fever 
during  the  summer  of  '78  drove  thousands  from  the  stricken 
cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Mem])his.  Several  places  had 
established  a  strict  quarantine.  Although  Louisville  opened 
her  gates,  many  people  feared  the  dread  disease — among 
them  boarding-house  keepers.  This  was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  Mr.  Willingham's  mind  next  morning  as  he  tried  to 
find  a  suitable  boarding-house  for  his  loved  ones.  At  each 
place  the  first  question  asked  was,  *•  Where  are  you  from?" 
When  the  answer,  "From  Georgia,"  was  given,  he  was  told 
that  the  i)lace  was  full.  Anyone  hailing  from  the  South 
must  surely  be  from  New  Orleans  or  Memphis ! 

After  much  difficulty,  arrangements  were  finally  made 
and  boarding-house  life  in  a  large  city  with  wife  and  little 
ones  commenced.  His  studies  were  not  neglected,  yet  time 
was  found  for  a  walk  before  the  sun  went  down,  or  after 
the  bright  lights  made  the  shop  windows  attractive;  holidays 
were  rare,  but  an  occasional  outing — a  little  trip  up  the 
river,  or  the  launching  of  a  new  steamboat  on  the  Ohio — 
broke  the  monotony  of  work  and  boarding-house  life.  They 
made  Walnut  Street  Church,  which  was  not  far  away,  their 
''church  home,"  though  they  sometimes  attended  Broadway 
and  McFerran.  The  kindly  visits  of  the  i)rofessors  and  their 
families  were  like  oases  in  a  desert  to  the  young  wife  sep- 
arated for  the  first  time  from  friends  and  loved  ones.    Sick- 
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ness  came  to  the  little  brown-eyed  girl,  and  twice  in  those 
few  months  she  was  near  the  "borderland."  There  were 
times  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty;  but  with  a  strong  faith 
and  cheerful  bearing,  the  young  man  was  able  to  keep  up 
his  studies  and  pass  his  examinations  successfully. 

In  December  he  received  a  call  to  the  church  in  Talbotton, 
Georgia.  Christmas  found  the  young  husband  and  wife  once 
more  among  their  loved  ones  in  Macon,  thankful  for  privi- 
leges of  preparation,  but  glad  at  the  prospect  of  settling 
down  to  their  life  work. 

Had  he  been  able  to  take  the  entire  theological  course 
offered  by  the  Seminary,  the  struggle  of  his  early  ministry 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  so  great,  and  success  would 
probably  have  earlier  crowned  his  efforts.  Who  can  doubt, 
however,  that,  during  these  years  of  faithful  but  unrenowued 
effort,  he  was  in  a  school  of  preparation,  and  that  from  the 
experiences  and  hardships  encountered  he  gained  an  in- 
sight into  human  nature  and  a  symi)athy  with  those  who 
were  struggling  which  enabled  him,  throughout  his  life,  to 
reach  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  fellowmen?  In  1894,  he 
wrote  to  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Seminary : 

''It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  left  the  dear  old  institution. 
Great  changes  have  come,  of  which  I  little  dreamed  then. 
But  in  all  of  these  changes  I  more  and  more  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  blessed  influences  of  that  grand  institution.  May 
the  Holy  Spirit  rest  in  ]>ower  upon  each  one  of  you  pro- 
fessors. No  men  on  earth  occupy  a  more  important  posi- 
tion." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EARLY    PASTORATES. 

In  January,  1879,  R.  J.  Willingham  moved  to  Talbotton, 
Georgia,  to  enter  upon  his  first  duties  as  a  pastor.  Tal- 
botton was  a  quiet  little  town  located  seven  miles  from  the 
railroad.  The  Methodists  greatly  outnumbered  the  Bap- 
tists, and  the  little  church  was  weak  numerically  and  finan- 
cially. Mr.  Willingham  also  became  pastor  of  Valley  Grove, 
a  country  church  ten  miles  from  Talbotton,  and  of  the  church 
in  Geneva,  which  had  just  been  organized  and  was  being 
aided  by  the  State  Mission  Board. 

The  young  pastor  started  upon  his  pastoral  work  with 
only  thirteen  sermons.  Many  of  these  were  most  effectively 
used  by  him  throughout  his  life;  nevertheless,  during  these 
early  years  preaching  for  him  was  very  difficult.  With  only 
one  year's  theological  training,  sermonizing  was  not  easy; 
pastoral  duties,  visiting  the  sick  in  town  and  country  and 
building  up  the  churches,  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
left  none  too  much  for  study  and  preparation.  For  years, 
he  felt  a  timidity  and  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  ability 
as  a  preacher ;  and,  keenly  feeling  his  own  unworthiness  and 
burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  lost  souls,  he  suffered 
from  nervousness  and  depression  before  entering  the  pulpit. 
The  earnestness  and  seriousness  with  which  he  regarded  his 
work  can  be  seen  in  some  lines  written  by  him  on  the  first 
page  of  a  pocket  notebook : 

"  'Tis  night  of  May  14,  1879,  and  with  this  day  ends 
another  year  of  my  life.    What  has  been  done  in  the  past? 

'*I  have  heard  it  said  that  what  a  man  is  at  twenty-five 
he  is  all  of  his  life.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  a  truthful, 
upright,  honest  Christian  gentleman  tomorrow;  that  His 
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grace  may  riclily  abound  in  me;  and  that,  strengthened  by 
His  Spirit,  1  may  preach  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  excellency 
and  power,  and  by  my  life  show  forth  the  love,  mercy  and 
peace  of  true  godliness." 

Financially,  life  was  a  struggle  to  the  young  preacher. 
The  three  churches  were  small,  and  the  combined  salaries 
were  not  equal  to  half  the  amount  which  he  had  been  able 
to  lay  up  in  bank  during  the  first  year  of  his  married  life. 
More  than  a  month  after  his  arrival,  as  no  salary  had  been 
paid,  he  approached  a  deacon  of  one  of  the  churches  and 
explained  that  as  moving  had  been  expensive,  a  payment 
would  help  him  a  great  deal.  The  deacon  kindly  promised  to 
look  into  the  matter;  meeting  him  later,  the  older  man  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  some  money 
for  him,  and  drawing  out  his  pocketbook  handed  him  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar ! 

Much  of  his  salary  was  paid  in  provisions  furnished  by 
different  members.  In  a  package  of  old  letters,  received  by 
him  during  this  period,  was  found  an  envelope  containing 
slips  of  paper  on  which  were  written  in  various  hand- 
writings such  inscriptions  as  the  following: 


U  ' 


'J.  J.  M. — One  bushel  potatoes." 
"J.  A.  K. — Feb.  27,  One  load  of  wood  and  one-half  bushel 
of  potatoes,  |1.50." 

Money,  previously  laid  aside  for  a  "rainy  day,"  added 
to  the  salary,  made  life  comfortable  for  the  little  family; 
and  the  many  pleasures  connected  with  the  life  of  his  well- 
beloved  peofjle  made  up  for  the  lack  of  ready  money. 

Years  later.  Dr.  Willingham  wrote  of  this  period  in  a 
letter  to  his  missionary  son,  Calder : 

"Just  to  think  you  are  twenty-five  years  old,  and  I  so 
well  remember  when  you  were  born.  I  had  just  given  up 
a  fine  salary  and  gone  into  the  ministry.  That  year  with 
three  children  I  got  $450  and  had  to  pay  $100  rent  and 
keep  a  horse  and  buggy  to  go  to  my  churches.     Surely  it 
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was  a  struggle,  but  I  was  raising  a  missionar3^  How 
blessedly  faithful  your  dear  mother  has  been  to  me  all 
these  years !    She  is  a  wonderful  woman." 

At  the  end  of  eighteen  months'  labor  in  his  three  churches, 
Mr.  Willingham  had  baptized  one  person — and  she  professed 
to  have  been  converted  under  the  ministry  of  another.  To 
the  young  man,  suffering  from  timidity  and  from  a  feeling 
of  his  own  unworthiness,  the  lack  of  results  was  very  dis- 
couraging. It  seemed  that  God  was  not  blessing  his  efforts — 
after  all,  was  he  where  God  wanted  him  to  be?  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  thus  vividly  impressed  upon  him :  Late 
one  night  he  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  some  one  knocking 
at  his  front  door.  His  uncle,  W.  J.  Willingham,  a  trustee 
of  Monroe  Female  College,  had  driven  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles  or  more  to  offer  him  the  presidency  of  that  institution. 
The  salary  offered  was  about  three  times  as  large  as  he  was 
then  receiving.  The  young  man  declined  the  position,  since 
with  the  offer  had  come  the  conviction  that  he  could  not 
leave  the  ministry. 

The  following  extract  from  a  notebook  tells  further  of 
the  results  of  his  ministry : 

''About  twenty-eight  months  and  only  three  baptized. 
Then  thirty-four  baptized  in  a  few  months." 

Several  times  during  these  early  years  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  Georgia  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  attend  the  examinations  of  the  senior  class  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  and  also  the  annual  examination 
of  the  students  at  the  Atlanta  University. 

After  two  years,  Mr.  Willingham  resigned  the  charge  in 
Geneva  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Thomaston,  a 
town  twenty  miles  from  Talbotton.  Every  other  Saturday 
the  young  man  left  his  little  family  and  drove  over  to  keep 
his  appointment  on  the  following  day.  The  Saturday  before 
he  took  charge  of  this  church  was  a  bitterly  cold  day.    Al- 
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though  a  bliuding-  snowstorm  was  in  progress  (a  rare  oc- 
currence in  south  Georgia) ,  he  bravely  set  out  on  horseback. 
Mile  after  mile  he  traveled.  As  he  rode  farther  and  farther, 
the  cold  became  more  intense.  Night  came  on.  As  the  horse 
plowed  through  the  snow,  the  young  man,  now  chilled  to  the 
bone,  realized  that  he  could  not  make  the  town ;  and,  reining 
up  before  a  house  which  stood  near  the  roadside,  he  asked 
the  privilege  of  spending  the  night  there.  The  farmer  re- 
fused, saying  that  his  wife  was  sick.  "My  friend,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "I'll  have  to  stay.  I  am  almost  frozen." 
Realizing  the  truth  of  his  statement,  the  farmer  allowed  him 
to  come  in,  and  proceeded  to  make  him  comfortable.  Never 
before  had  a  big  hickory  fire  seemed  so  beautiful  to  the  young 
man,  or  fried  meat  and  hot  biscuit  so  delicious.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  church  next  morning,  he  found  a  congregation  of 
three — the  sexton,  the  senior  deacon,  and  one  other.  As 
he  walked  into  the  church,  the  deacon  exclaimed :  "Well, 
you'll  do !" 

Mr.  Willingham  was  devoted  to  his  people,  and  many 
friendships  were  formed  at  this  time  which  were  never  for- 
gotten. He  was  "all  things  to  all  men."  He  could  talk  cot- 
ton and  corn,  peas  and  potatoes  to  the  farmers;  he  could 
see  the  good  points  in  cows  and  horses,  and  could  watch 
with  interest  the  blacksmith  at  his  anvil  or  the  carpenter 
at  his  bench ;  nor  was  he  less  companionable  with  the  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  preachers  who  were  numbered  among  his 
flock.  His  house  was  always  open  to  his  friends,  and,  espe- 
cially on  preaching  days  in  Talbotton,  there  was  usually  com- 
pany at  the  parsonage.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
young  people  of  his  churches;  and,  through  his  influence, 
several  of  them  entered  Mercer  University  and  Shorter  Col- 
lege. 

While  in  the  pastorate,  Mr.  Willingham  devoted  his  best 
efforts  to  advancing  the  causes  of  temperance,  evangelism, 
and  missions.     Frequent  revivals  were  held  in  the  various 
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churches  of  which  he  was  pastor  at  this  time.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  meeting  conducted  by  him  was  that  in  which 
he  assisted  Dr.  E.  W.  Warren,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Macon. 

In  after  years  he  would  sometimes  tell  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Valley  Grove  Church,  '^Uncle"  Hardy  Bryan, 
or,  as  he  would  call  him,  "The  Hard  Shell  with  a  Soft 
Heart."  Uncle  Hardy  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  missions. 
Some  called  him  a  "hardshell."  He  was  a  devoted  friend 
to  his  young  pastor.  As  they  would  drive  together  to  the 
Saturday  meetings,  they  would  talk  of  many  things.  The 
old  man  would  tell  of  the  old  corn-shucking  times  and  would 
sing  the  old  songs  as  they  were  sung  by  the  boys  and  girls 
while  they  worked.  After  a  while  the  young  pastor  would 
begin  to  speak  of  missions;  as  he  talked  of  Dr.  Taylor  and 
Dr.  Yates,  a  tear  would  glisten  in  the  old  man's  eye,  and 
he  would  say,  "Look  here,  my  pastor,  I  don't  believe  in 
those  things  they  call  missions,  but  that  thing  you  are  talk- 
ing about  I  believe  in.  It  must  be  good  to  see  those  poor 
people  turning  to  our  Savior,  and  I  want  to  have  a  part 
in  it.  Would  you  mind  sending  on  some  money  for  me?" 
And  the  young  pastor  would  take  the  five-dollar  bill,  realiz- 
ing that,  although  the  man  had  been  trained  with  prejudices 
and  had  not  been  informed  in  regard  to  the  greatest  work 
in  the  world,  nevertheless  he  loved  the  Lord  and  loved  souls. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Willingham  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  missionary  sermon  at  an  association  held  in  the  coun- 
try. Standing  under  the  arbor  and  facing  the  crowds  gath- 
ered in  the  open,  he  forgot  his  timidity  as  he  lost  himself 
in  the  great  theme  of  bringing  a  lost  world  to  the  Savior. 
He  preached  as  he  had  never  preached  before.  Eev.  A.  B. 
Campbell,  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  a  man  who  exerted  a  great 
influence  over  the  young  preacher,  was  present  on  the  oc- 
casion; as  they  drove  from  the  association  that  afternoon, 
he  complimented  him  upon  his  success,  and  roundly  scolded 
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him  for  not  always  preaching  with  so  much  feivor.  This 
sermon  proved  a  turning  point  in  the  3^oung  preacher's  life — 
he  had  discovered  that  he  could  touch  the  hearts  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  from  this  time  on  he  preached  with  much  more 
power. 

In  October,  1881,  he  received  a  call  to  the  Sardis  Baptist 
Church  in  Barnesville,  Georgia.  Efforts  had  been  made  by 
other  churches  to  secure  him  as  pastor  but  he  had  discour- 
aged a  call.  When  the  call  was  received  from  Barnesville, 
however,  he  felt  that  Providence  was  directing  him  thither, 
and  accepted.  His  early  pastorates  were  left  with  the  con- 
viction that,  although  his  ministry  had  been  inconspicuous, 
he  had  labored  faithfully,  and  his  efforts  had  been  blessed. 

(4) 
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BARNESVILLE  AND  CHATTANOOGA. 

A  hearty  welcome  awaited  the  new  pastor  iu  Barnesville, 
Georgia,  and  he  and  his  family  were  soon  comfortably  set- 
tled in  the  little  parsonage.  Barnesville  was  a  progressive 
town  on  the  railroad  between  Macon  and  Atlanta,  and  Sar- 
dis  Baptist  Church  was  larger  and  more  active  than  any  of 
which  Mr.  Willingham  had  previously  had  charge.  Services 
were  held  on  the  first,  second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  every 
month ;  on  the  third  Sunday  he  preached  for  the  church  at 
Milner,  a  town  five  miles  from  Barnesville.  Prayer-meeting 
services  were  conducted  by  him  every  week  in  both  churches. 

During  the  six  years  spent  in  working  in  these  two  fields, 
not  only  did  the  young  pastor  see  his  efforts  blessed  and  his 
churches  built  up  numerically  and  spiritually,  but  he  him- 
self developed  in  many  ways.  Although  he  devoted  much 
time  to  pastoral  work,  served  as  trustee  of  Gordon  Institute, 
and  engaged  actively  in  work  for  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity, he  found  time  for  study  and  preparation.  He  did 
not  conquer  the  feeling  of  timidity  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  his  ability  as  a  preacher  until  years  later  while  pastor 
in  Tennessee ;  nevertheless,  in  Barnesville  he  began  to  realize 
a  power  in  preaching — a  power  which  steadily  grew  as  the 
years  passed  by. 

His  work  was  not  without  its  obstacles.  The  Methodist 
denomination  predominated  in  Barnesville;  their  church, 
situated  in  the  residential  section  of  the  town,  drew  large 
crowds.  Sardis  Baptist  Church  was  a  frame  building  located 
in  a  grove  on  the  edge  of  town ;  on  account  of  the  distance 
from  their  homes,  many  of  the  members  did  not  attend, 
and  the  congregations  were  small.     The  new  pastor  faith- 
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fully  set  to  work  to  build  up  his  church ;  his  efforts  were 
not  in  vain ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  more  than  a  hundred  were 
added  to  the  membership. 

The  pastor  realized  that  the  future  of  the  church  de- 
manded a  more  central  location.  Old  Sardis  had  many  hal- 
lowed associations.  There  were  some  members  whose  an- 
cestors for  generations  had  worshiped  in  that  building- ;  their 
loved  ones  were  sleeping  in  the  graveyard  adjoining.  Some 
were  descendants  of  a  former  jtastor  and  for  years  had  tied 
their  horses  under  the  same  trees  Avhich  he  had  used  in  the 
long  ago.  The  thought  of  leaving  the  old  building  was  to 
many  like  the  snapping  of  heart-strings.  The  young  j)astor, 
realizing  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking,  used  no  undue 
haste.  Time  and  tactful  effort  succeeded  in  persuading  all 
of  the  wisdom  of  a  change;  and,  when  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote. 

A  suitable  site  was  procured,  and  work  on  the  new  church 
begun.  The  pastor  was  deeply  interested  in  the  erection  of 
the  building  and  each  day  watched  with  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  The  dedication  of  this  church  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Barues- 
ville.  Fresh  enthusiasm  was  infused  into  the  members,  and 
the  congregations  and  membership  steadily  increased.  As 
the  years  have  gone  by,  the  prosperity  of  the  church  has 
continued;  and,  today,  the  Baptists  are  the  leading  denom- 
ination in  the  town.  Several  months  after  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building,  the  pastor  received  a  call  to  the  church 
in  Americus,  Georgia,  which  he  declined  to  accept,  feeling 
that  duty  compelled  him  to  stay  in  Barnesville  until  the 
church  which  he  had  built  had  been  paid  for. 

Other  gracious  revivals  were  held  in  the  Barnesville  and 
Milner  churches.  He  was  often  asked  to  assist  other  pas- 
tors in  holding  protracted  meetings.  A  meeting  in  which 
he  assisted  Dr.  J.  E,  L.  Holmes,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Savannah,  was  so  richly  blessed  that  he  was  constrained 
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to  retiiiii  the  following  year.  The  ''Willingham  Band"  was 
organized  by  the  boys  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Willingham  took  an  active  part  in  the  prohibition 
fight,  as  a  result  of  which  liquor  was  driven  out  of  Barnes- 
ville  and  Pike  County.  The  wet  element  w^as  strong,  and 
the  fight  was  long  and  bitter.  When  asked  w^hy  he  opposed 
the  liquor  forces  so  strenuously,  Mr.  Willingham  pointed 
to  his  three  little  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  proudly 
w^eariug  his  first  pair  of  trousers.  "There  are  three  good 
reasons,"  he  answered. 

During  these  early  years  Mr.  Willingham  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  denomination.  As  Georgia 
correspondent,  he  wrote  for  ''The  Examiner."  He  frequent- 
ly attended  the  meetings  of  the  various  associations  and 
often  took  part  on  the  programs.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Centennial  Association  in  1883,  he  was  made  mod- 
erator. Though  he  attended  the  state  conventions,  he  did 
not  take  a  prominent  part,  as  his  reserve  kept  him  in  the 
background.  From  these,  however,  and  from  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  which  he  was  sometimes  able  to  attend, 
he  derived  inspiration  and  missionary  zeal  which  added  to 
the  i)Ower  of  his  ministry'. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Dargan,  w^ho  in  1911-13  was  President  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  writes : 

"Our  intimacy  dates  from  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Augusta,  in  1885.  We  occupied  the 
same  room  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  Doolittle.  As 
we  w^ere  very  near  the  same  age,  and  our  views  of  life  and 
thought  were  very  congenial,  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  one 
another  for  the  few  days  of  our  association.  We  were  both 
young,  and  had  not  been  many  years  in  the  ministry.  We 
w^ere  beginning  to  feel  the  problems  and  burdens  both  of 
the  pastoral  and  of  the  general  denominational  life.  We 
discussed  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Convention,  not 
dreaming  that  upon  ourselves  in  later  years  w^ould  devolve 
so  much  of  the  labor  and  burden  as  came  to  us.  He  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  hopefulness.     I  was  impressed  by 
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his  piety,  his  geniality,  his  good  sense.  All  through  the 
years  that  followed  in  our  acquaintance  and  frequent  inter- 
course these  impressions  remained/' 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  for 
Houston  for  the  purpose  of  looking  over  the  field  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  that  city,  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  he  was  summoned  to  his  mother's  bedside.  He  found 
her  very  ill.  As  he  watched  beside  her  bedside  during  the 
early  morning  hours  of  July  17,  her  soul  passed  into  eter- 
nity. As  he  bent  over  her,  dying,  she  put  her  arm  around 
his  neck  and  murmured,  "You  have  always  been  such  a 
blessing  to  me!"  Keenly  did  the  devoted  son  feel  the  loss 
of  his  saintly  mother.  With  a  breaking  heart,  he  wrote, 
''What  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  more  to  her  than  to  any 
other  earthlj'  being." 

While  considering  the  call  to  Houston,  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee,  which,  after  prayerful  consideration,  and  a  visit 
to  the  field,  he  decided  to  accept. 

His  work  during  the  six  years  spent  in  Barnesville  had 
been  graciousl}'  blessed,  and  between  pastor  and  people  a 
warm  affection  had  sprung  up.  A  large  crowd  thronged  the 
church  at  the  farewell  service.  JNIany  tears  flowed  as  church 
members  and  friends  pressed  down  the  aisles  during  the 
singing  of  hymns  after  the  sermon  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the 
departing  pastor.  With  regret  he  took  leave  of  the  people 
he  loved  so  well,  and  of  the  State  in  which  he  had  spent 
his  youth  and  in  which  he  had  first  labored  in  the  Master's 
vineyard,  to  take  up  the  greater  work  which  lay  before  him. 

Chattanooga  was  the  most  im])ortant  city  in  East  Ten- 
nessee and  was  considered  by  many  the  strategic  point  of 
the  South.  After  the  war  it  had  become  a  manufacturing 
center  and  had  grown  rapidly.  Previous  to  Mr.  Willing- 
ham's  arrival,  a  real  estate  boom  had  taken  place;  and  peo- 
ple were  pouring  in  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  espe- 
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dally  from  the  West  and  the  North.  The  inhabitants  were 
enterprising;  and  the  majority  of  them  young. 

During  the  year  preceding  the  call  extended  to  Mr.  Will- 
ingham  there  had  been  serious  trouble  in  the  First  Church. 
Many  members  had  withdrawn  and  organized  the  Central 
Church.  Before  accepting  the  call,  Mr.  Willingham  insisted 
that  certain  resolutions  be  passed,  declaring  that  he  could 
then  ''stand  for  the  church  before  the  association,  conven- 
tion or  what  not,  firm  and  solid,"  and  that,  with  divine 
guidance,  he  hoped  to  lead  them  safely  through  all  diflflcul- 
ties.  Hard  work,  tact,  and  grace  enabled  the  new  pastor 
to  fulfill  his  promise;  harmony  was  soon  restored,  and  the 
church  recognized  as  a  mighty  force  for  good  in  Chattanooga. 

As  the  church  building  had  recently  been  sold,  services 
were  held  in  a  frame  tabernacle  until  a  new  building  could 
be  erected.  With  characteristic  energy  and  enthusiasm,  the 
pastor  threw  himself  into  the  work  of  building  a  house  of 
worship.  A  large  stone  edifice  of  Romanesque  architecture 
was  planned. 

On  the  pastor's  thirty-fifth  birthday  the  lecture  room  of 
the  church  having  been  completed,  the  formal  opening  of 
the  building  took  place.  This  was  a  day  long  remembered 
by  the  church.  The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  had  just 
held  its  session  in  Memphis;  and  many  of  the  delegates,  as 
they  were  returning  home,  stopped  in  Chattanooga  for  the 
occasion.  Dr.  F.  M.  Ellis,  of  Baltimore,  delivered  a  strong 
sermon  on  the  text,  "This  people  have  I  formed  for  myself." 
The  dedication  service  was  held  in  November. 

Large  congregations  and  a  growing  membership  attested 
the  popularity  of  the  pastor.  Realizing  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  population  of  Chatta- 
nooga, he  spared  neither  time  nor  effort  in  seeking  to  bring 
newcomers  of  the  denomination  into  his  church.  Many  also 
were  converted  under  his  ministry.  During  the  four  years 
of  his  pastorate  the  membership  was  more  than  doubled. 
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Mission  Sunday  schools  and  churches  were  also  maintained 
by  the  First  Church  in  other  portions  of  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  He  received  many  invitations  to  conduct  pro- 
tracted meetings,  several  of  which  he  was  able  to  accept. 
In  his  own  church  gracious  meetings  were  held  at  various 
times. 

Mr.  Willingham's  heart  warmed  to  the  many  young  men 
in  the  bustling  city,  scores  of  whom,  separated  for  the  first 
time  from  home  and  loved  ones,  were  without  ties  to  bind 
them  to  higher  things.  He  visited  them  at  their  places  of 
business  and  put  them  to  work  in  the  church  and  Sunday 
school.  Special  meetings  were  conducted  for  them,  and 
many  of  them  developed  into  strong  Christians.  His  home 
was  always  open  to  them,  and  often  on  Sunday  his  table 
was  stretched  to  its  utmost  limit  to  entertain  them.  The 
young  women  also  felt  that  they  had  the  pastor's  sympathy 
and  co-operation. 

He  was  much  impressed  with  the  good  that  Carson  and 
Newman  College  was  accomplishing  in  training  the  young 
men  and  w^omen  of  East  Tennessee.  He  was  always  ready 
to  contribute  liberally  to  this  college,  also  to  use  tongue 
and  pen  that  others  might  become  interested  and  assist 
in  its  development.  In  1899  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  institution. 

While  in  Chattanooga,  he  began  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strong  men  of  the  denomination.  During  the  first 
year  of  his  pastorate  he  assisted  in  editing  the  Baptist  and 
Reflector.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Ocoee 
Association,  the  district  association  to  which  the  Baptist 
churches  of  Chattanooga  belonged  and  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  moderator.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
fifth  Sunday  meetings  of  the  association  and  often  appeared 
on  the  program  to  deliver  missionary  addresses.  In  the 
Tennessee  State  Convention  he  also  manifested  a  great  in- 
terest in  mission  and  often  spoke  to  the  foreign  mission 
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report.    In  tlie  fall  of  1890  this  conventiou  was  entertained 
by  his  church. 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  for  Tennessee.  The  new  appoint- 
ment meant  added  duties,  but  gladly  and  heartily  did  he 
throw  himself  into  the  work  of  stirring  up  the  people  in 
behalf  of  missions.  Tracts  and  letters  were  sent  out;  ap- 
peals were  made  through  religious  papers;  and  many  were 
induced  to  subscribe  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  him  from 
O.  L.  Hailey,  Vice-President  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  of 
Tennessee : 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  good  time  to  make  an  impression 
for  Foreign  Missions.  And  besides  it  is  going  to  be  a  time 
to  make  a  ten-strike  for  the  Baptists,  and  you  must  come. 
No  two  ways  about  it.  It  is  your  duty  to  come.  You  be- 
long to  the  denomination,  and  not  to  Ocoee  Association,  nor 
to  Chattanooga." 

1890  found  the  Baptists  of  America  making  prepara- 
tions to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  beginning  of  Mod- 
ern Missions.  One  hundred  new  missionaries  were  to  be 
sent  out  by  Southern  Baptists  during  the  year  1892,  and 
a  fund  of  f 250,000  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  was  to 
be  secured.  A  Centennial  Committee  was  appointed  in  each 
state.  Dr.  Willingham  was  appointed  on  the  Tennessee 
Centennial  Committee. 

Two  months  before  his  appointment  on  this  committee 
he  had  left  for  a  trip  abroad.  Traveling  in  the  Holy  Land 
was  at  that  time  quite  popular.  Generous  checks  had  been 
sent  by  his  brother,  Calder,  and  his  father,  both  of  whom 
were  very  anxious  for  him  to  make  this  trip.  A  furlough 
was  granted  by  the  church  and  all  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  three  mouths'  trip  in  one  of  Cook's  parties.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  health  of  his  wife  and  little  ones  during 
the  three  months  of  separation,  as  well  as  the  perils  of 
travel  to  which  he  would  naturally  be  exposed,  could  not 
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but  cause  anxiety  which  he  was  unable  to  conceal  in  the 
moments  of  parting.  Having  bidden  all  farewell,  he  turned 
at  the  door  and  said  in  a  broken  voice,  ''I  liope  the  Lord 
will  take  care  of  you."  Immediately  one  of  his  little  girls 
answered  emphatically,  "I  know  He  will."  These  words 
often  recurred  to  the  mind  of  the  devoted  husband  and 
father  and  proved  a  comfort  to  him  when  separated  from 
loved  ones  hy  sea  and  land. 

With  renewed  energy,  Dr.  Willingham  resumed  his  pas- 
toral duties,  striving  to  give  to  others  the  benefit  of  his 
travels.  A  reception  was  given  in  his  home  soon  after  his 
return,  on  which  occasion  curios  from  the  foreign  countries 
were  displayed.  Crowds  came  to  hear  his  lectures  and  ser- 
mons on  the  Holy  Land,  and  numerous  invitations  to  lec- 
ture in  churches  in  various  towns  were  received.  Having 
visited  heathen  countries,  he  felt  more  keenly  than  ever  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  Christians  to  give  the  gospel  to 
a  dying  world,  and  with  increased  devotion  entered  once 
more  upon  his  missionary  activities. 

During  a  morning  service  several  months  after  his  re- 
turn, Dr.  Willingham  noticed  three  strangers  seated  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  auditorium ;  upon  speaking  to  them  after 
the  service,  he  discovered  that  they  were  all  from  Memphis, 
having  been  sent  as  a  committee  from  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  then  without  a  pastor,  to  hear  him  while  "off  guard." 
On  October  28  a  call  was  extended  by  this  church,  which, 
after  a  visit  to  the  field,  he  accepted,  arriving  in  Memphis 
December  1,  1891. 

Among  Dr.  Willingham's  letters  is  a  sheet  torn  from  a 

magazine,  on  the  blank  side  of  which  is  written  a  rough 

copy  of  his  resignation  to  the  church  he  was  leaving.    After 

concluding  the  resignation,  he  wrote  in  pencil  at  the  bottom 

of  the  page: 

"God  promises  to  guide. 
God  ever  has  guided ; 
God  ever  will  guide. 
Guide  me.  Oh  thou  great  Jehovah/' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PASTORATE  IN   MEMPHIS^,  TENNESSEE. 

A  great  work  awaited  Dr.  Willingham  in  Memphis.  His 
pastorate  in  this  city,  though  of  short  duration,  was  crowned 
with  glorious  results.  Situated  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
Memphis  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one  of  the  largest  cotton 
markets  of  the  South;  and,  as  is  usual  in  a  large  and  pro- 
gressive city,  there  was  a  great  field  of  usefulness  for  a 
preacher  of  energy  and  consecration.  The  First  Baptist 
Church,  which  numbered  among  its  former  pastors  Drs. 
I.  T.  Tichenor  and  W.  A.  Montgomery,  had  recently  re- 
modeled the  house  of  worship  and  was  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  new  pastor  and  to  press  on  to  higher  things.  In 
responding  to  the  many  words  of  welcome  at  his  installa- 
tion service,  Dr.  Willingham  said: 

"This  is  God's  work,  not  my  work,  nor  your  work.  You 
have  said  to  me,  'Come  in  God's  name  and  do  God's  work.' 
I  have  come  to  do  His  Avork,  to  preach  His  truth  boldly  and 
fearlessly.  God's  work  is  to  be  done ;  souls  are  to  be  saved ; 
the  weak  to  be  strengthened;  the  fallen  lifted  up,  even  if 
we  have  to  reach  down  after  them." 

Together,  pastor  and  people  attempted  to  do  the  great 
work  of  which  he  spoke,  and  their  efforts  were  graciously 
blessed.  The  church  was  built  up  in  all  its  departments, 
and  the  membership  increased  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred during  the  year  and  nine  months  of  his  pastorate. 
The  warm  welcome  accorded  the  new  pastor  was  but  an 
earnest  of  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of  the  people  during 
his  entire  pastorate.  From  the  first,  the  hearts  of  pastor 
and  people  seemed  knit  together.  Loyally  was  he  supported 
in  his  undertakings  by  his  board  of  deacons,  of  which  R.  B. 
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Pegram  was  chairman,  and  by  the  workers  in  the  Sunday 
school,  of  which  K.  G.  Craig,  one  of  his  staunchest  friends, 
was  superintendent. 

Among  the  members  of  the  church  was  the  noted  Dr. 
J.  R.  Graves.  Many  of  the  members  were  people  of  means, 
several  of  them  possessing  great  wealth.  Dr.  Willingham 
earnestly  strove  to  arouse  his  people  that  they  might  give 
liberally  and  in  proportion  to  their  incomes.  One  of  the 
deacons  once  came  to  him  and  said: 

"You  had  better  quit  preaching  so  much  about  missions. 
The  man  Avho  gives  more  for  your  salary  than  anybody  else 
doesn't  believe  in  it." 

How  the  deacon's  advice  was  received  is  told  in  Dr. 
Willingham's  words: 

"I  said,  'I  will  not  preach  a  mutilated  gospel.'  And  in- 
stead of  holding  up,  I  loaded  up;  and  I  preached  like  I 
never  preached  before;  and,  praise  God,  that  same  old  man 
that  opposed  it — whose  father  was  raised  with  William 
Carey  in  London — that  man  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  a 
subscription  for  the  great  work  of  God,  and  which  I  know 
gave  us  two  hundred  additions  to  the  church,  because  we 
reached  out  as  we  had  never  done  before  for  lost  souls." 

The  clinmte  of  Memphis  and  the  artesian  water  used 
there  proved  very  trying  on  Dr.  Willingham's  health ;  and 
frequently,  especially  during  the  summer,  he  was  subject 
to  vertigo.  Heroically,  however,  he  fought  against  sickness ; 
and  few  realized  the  weakness  of  his  physical  condition. 
His  activities  Avere  kept  up,  though  at  times  he  was  com- 
pelled to  clutch  the  stand  for  support  as  he  preached,  un- 
able to  see  anyone  in  the  congregation  before  him.  His 
sermons,  however,  seemed  to  gain  in  earnestness  and  force. 
Before  a  Pastors'  Conference  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
he  delivered  an  address  entitled :  "Personal  Consecration 
of  Preachers."  The  principles  laid  down  in  this  address 
were  adhered  to  in  his  own  ])reaching,  and  to  them  were 
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due  the  effectiveness  aud  power  of  his  ministry.     Among 
other  things  Dr.  Willingham  said : 

"Brethren  in  the  ministry,  preach  the  Word.  Away  with 
flummery  and  foolishness  when  men  are  dying!  What  cares 
a  man  for  a  discourse  on  transcendental  metaphysics,  or  the 
ethics  of  human  affections,  when  he  is  dying  for  bread? 
Give  Christ  to  the  people.  The  temptation  is  often  to  preach 
self,  or  show  self  in  the  pulpit.  Remember  that  you  are 
there  to  give  God's  message,  to  hold  up  to  view  Christ  and 
His  salvation.  Say,  with  old  Paul,  'I  come  not  unto  you 
with  excellency  of  speech.  .  .  .  for  I  determined  to 
know  nothing  among  you  save  Christ  and  Him  crucified.' 
'God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ.' 

^'Preach  Boldly.  You  are  God's  me^^senger  with  God's 
message;  give  it  with  boldness.  'The  preacher  who  fears 
not  the  world,  the  world  will  fear  him.'  A  i)reacher  should 
be  humble  as  a  little  child,  but  bold  as  a  lion,  able  to  say: 

"  'Is  there  a  lamb  in  all  Thy  flock 

I  would  disdain  to  feed? 
Is  there  a  foe  before  whose  face 

I'd  fear  Thy  cause  to  plead?' 

'^Preach  directly.  Say  to  men  what  they  need  to  hear. 
Say  to  Cain,  'Where  is  thy  brother?'  to  Sampson,  'Take  thy 
head  out  of  the  lap  of  thy  Delilah ;'  to  David,  in  adultery 
and  murder,  'Thou  art  the  man;'  to  Herod,  'Thou  shouldst 
not  have  thy  brother's  wife.'  Away  with  time-serving! 
There  is  too  much  Chinese  jugglery — throwing  knives  all 
around  a  man,  but  always  with  the  purj)Ose  of  missing  him. 
When  a  small  boy  I  used  to  go  shooting  ducks  with  a  colored 
servant  named  Lewis.  He  would  generally  report  no  ducks, 
but  would  say  to  my  mother,  'Missis,  I  come  mighty  near 
gittin'  him;  I  tell  you,  I  knocked  aJ  heap  of  fedders  out.' 
Brethren,  do  not  let  us  be  content  to  'make  the  feathers 
fly.'  God's  message  is  for  souls;  give  it  direct  and  be  con- 
tent only  with  winning  souls  from  sin — the  Master  wants 
them. 

^'Preach  Earnestly.  The  pulpit  is  not  a  loafing  place; 
do  not  let  people  get  sleepy  and  tired  just  by  seeing  you 
there.     You  have  a  great  message  to  deliver.     Beware,  be- 
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ware,  lest  your  very  indifference  should  impress  a  dying 
soul  that  your  message  is  false  or  unimportant.  Make  no 
compromise ;  hold  up  Christ  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  dying 
men.     .     .     . 

"A  preacher  may  be  classic,  poetic,  polished,  cultured, 
but  love-wanting — as  cold  as  an  iceberg  in  mid-ocean.  His 
sermon  may  be  majestic,  sublime  and  beautiful,  but  cold, 
deathly  cold,  chilling  all  within  its  reach.  Such  is  the  talk 
of  the  agnostic,  rationalist,  and  skeptic;  but  not  so  of  the 
gospel  messenger  with  his  blessed  message  of  salvation. 

"Take  Christ  as  an  example  of  consecration.  He  could 
not  be  bought  off  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  glory  of  this 
world.  He  could  not  be  laughed  or  jeered  or  scorned  at,  so 
as  to  make  Him  give  up  His  work  of  preaching  the  truth. 
Love  of  friends,  or  hate  of  enemies,  were  alike  unavailing 
to  divert  Him.  Fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst  were  forgotten 
when  souls  were  to  be  saved.  The  exaltation  of  the  trans- 
figuration with  heavenly  glory  gave  place  to  helping  a  poor 
boy  possessed  of  a  devil.  Even  dying  on  Calvary  He  could 
remember  others  to  bless  and  hear  a  poor  sinner  to  save. 
Oh,  my  brother,  learn  the  lesson  and  then  say  of  this  great 
work  to  which  the  Lord  has  called  us,  that  for  which  Christ 
died,  and  now  has  committed  to  us  to  carry  forward : 

For  this  my  tears  shall  fall. 

For  this  my  prayers  ascend; 
To  this  my  tears  and  toils  be  given, 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

Mission  Sunday  schools  were  fostered  by  the  First 
Church  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  Dr.  Willingliam  the 
poor  and  outcast,  the  drunkard  and  the  unfortunate  found 
a  friend — at  times  when  others  would  not  pity.  He  was 
ever  readv  to  assist  in  anv  good  work.  One  Sundav  after- 
noon  he  spoke  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting.  The  day  was  hot 
and  sultry ;  the  attendance  was  small ;  and  as  he  left, 
thinking  that  little  had  been  accomplished,  he  wondered 
if  time  and  energy  had  not  been  wasted.  Years  after  as 
he  was  crossing  the  Pacific  on  his  way  to  visit  the  mission 
fields  a  man  took  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  deck  of  the  Minne- 
sota, and  said : 
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''Dr.  Williiigham,  yoii  do  not  know  me,  but  I  can  never 
forget  you.  Do  you  remember  making  a  talk  one  Sunday 
afternoon  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Memphis?  That  was  the 
turning  point  in  my  life.  I  was  a  young  medical  student 
away  from  home  with  few  serious  thoughts.  Your  talk 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me,  and  I  tried  to  consecrate 
my  life  to  Christ.  For  fourteen  years  I  have  been  a  medical 
missionary  of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  Soochow.  I  am  now 
on  my  way  back  to  my  work  after  my  second  furlough.  If 
I  have  accomplished  any  good,  it  has  been  through  your  in- 
fluence." 

During  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  in  Memphis,  Dr. 
Willingham  was  assisted  in  a  most  successful  revival  by 
Dr.  W.  L.  Pickard.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
Dr.  P.  T.  Hale  assisted  in  a  glorious  meeting.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  very  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  Many  were 
reclaimed  from  the  paths  of  sin — among  them,  some  who 
having  spent  their  lives  in  wickedness,  turned  in  the  even- 
ing of  life  to  the  Lord;  many  backsliders,  who  renewed 
their  allegiance;  a  saloon  keeper;  and  a  drunkard  who  at 
first  insisted  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  in  the  church  at  the  first  communion  service 
after  the  revival,  when  those  who  were  to  receive  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  formed  a  circle  extending  from  the 
front  of  the  church  up  one  aisle  and  down  another.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Willingham  written  soon  after  Dr.  Hale's 
meeting,  Dr.  W.  E.  L.  Smith  writes : 

"Seems  to  me  your  success  is  phenomenal  or  some  such 
big  thing.*  *  *  The  only  mistake  I  know  in  your  career 
was  the  failure  to  be  born  in  Georgia.  But  you  got  there 
soon  after,  and  hence  these  ovations." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Folk  also  writes: 

"I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  grand  meeting  in  Memphis. 
Thanks  for  the  new  subscribers  obtained.  It  was  just  like 
you.    I  wish  we  had  a  thousand  like  you  in  the  state.    Then 
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none  of  our  deuomiuational  interests  would  be  left  to  lan- 
guish. I  hope  you  \vall  have  a  successful  meeting  in  Jack- 
son." 

Dr.  Willingham  was  also  very  much  interested  in 
Mercer  University,  located  in  Macon,  Georgia,  the  home 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood;  and,  while  pastor  in 
Memphis,  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  series  of  lec- 
tures there.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Nunually  as 
President  of  this  institution,  Dr.  W.  A.  Montgomery  wrote 
an  article  for  one  of  the  religious  papers  suggesting  Dr. 
Willingham  as  a  suitable  man  for  the  Presidency.  After 
naming  the  qualities  which  a  college  President  should  pos- 
sess, Dr.  Montgomery  continues : 

"Now,  where  can  Mercer  find  such  a  man?  Many  good 
and  true  men  have  been  suggested.  Against  none  of  these 
have  I  aught  to  say.  But  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
suggest  another,  who,  more  than  any  man  I  know,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  man.  I  allude  to  Robert  J.  Willingham, 
D.D.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  thrown 
with  him  a  good  deal,  and,  in  all  the  requisites  for  a  good 
college  president.  T  have  never  met  his  equal.  He  is  a  big- 
brained,  warm-hearted,  broad-gauged  man.  As  an  organizer, 
and  controller  of  forces  around  him,  I  have  never  seen  him 
surpassed.  He  is  a  born  general.  Under  his  wise  manage- 
ment, I  should  look  for  Mercer  to  take  on  new  life  and  enter 
upon  still  increasing  usefulness.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  could  be  induced  to  undertake  the  work,  but  feel  sure  if 
he  could  be  induced  to  do  so,  the  future  of  our  college  would 
be  assured." 

While  pastor  in  Memphis,  Dr.  Willingham  continued  his 
activities  as  Vice-President  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
for  Tennessee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Com- 
mittee. Every  effort  was  made  to  arouse  the  people  in 
behalf  of  Foreign  Missions  and  to  make  1892  a  great  year. 

October  of  Centennial  year  was  to  be  a  great  missionary 
month  throughout  the  state.  Special  collections  were  to 
be  taken  in  the  churches,  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  would 
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be  a  large  ingathering.  The  offering  in  Dr.  Willingham's 
church  was  to  be  received  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  October. 
Earnestly  and  prayerfully  did  he  strive  in  the  weeks  that 
preceded  to  impress  upon  his  people  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  that  they  might  realize  the  responsibility  resting  upou 
them  and  give  liberally  to  the  great  cause.  On  September 
27,  just  a  few  days  before  this  Sabbath,  a  son,  Holcombe 
Bacon,  was  born  to  the  pastor.  Their  hearts  burning  with 
the  love  of  missions,  the  father  and  mother  dedicated  their 
little  son,  born  in  Centennial  year,  to  the  Lord,  praying 
that  in  the  years  to  come  He  would  call  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  heathen  lands.  They  gave  their  best  to  the  Lord, 
little  dreaming  that  after  five  brief  years  of  blessing  the 
little  one  would  be  called  to  a  greater  work  above. 

In  1893,  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper  resigned  as  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  after  twenty-one 
years  of  faithful  service.  Until  his  successor  could  be  se- 
cured Dr.  H.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Richmond 
College  and  President  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  was 
appointed  Secretary  ad  interim.  In  a  letter  written  in 
June  to  Dr.  Williugham  iu  regard  to  his  work  as  Vice- 
President  for  Tennessee,  Dr.  Harris  requested  him  to  sug- 
gest some  man  whom  he  thought  suitable  for  the  Secretary- 
ship.    This  portion  of  Dr.  Harris'  letter  is  as  follows: 

"The  place,  as  you  well  know,  is  difficult  to  fill.  Among 
essential  requirements  are  sound  judgment  about  men  and 
things,  sympathetic  and  intelligent  interest  in  missions,  and 
business  habits,  including  promptness,  accuracy  and  finan- 
cial foresight.  Very  desirable  qualifications  are  ability  to 
speak  and  write  well,  pleasant  manners  united  with  great 
discretion  (for  the  Secretary  must  be  intrusted  with  many 
confidential  communications),  ability  to  endure  in  silence 
when  assailed  justly  or  injustly,  and  a  willingness  to  de- 
vote all  these  qualities  to  the  service  of  the  denomination 
at  a  salary  of  .|2,500.00  a  year,  with  no  tenure  of  office  except 
from  year  to  year.     We  do  not  expect  to  find  all  that  we 
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desire  in  any  one  man,  but  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  will  give  us,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  the  name  and 
your  honest  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  anyone  in  your  state, 
or  elsewhere,  who  seems  to  you  available." 

Scarcely  more  than  a  month  had  passed  when  another 
letter  from  Dr.  Harris  was  received,  which,  upon  opening, 
Dr.  Willingham  read  \\ith  astonishment.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

"Richmond,  Va.,  July  24,  1893. 

"It  gives  me  pleasure  in  behalf  of  a  Committee  consist- 
ing of  Drs.  Cooper,  Hatcher,  Landrum,  Whitfield  and  my- 
self to  inform  you  that,  after  long  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion and  careful  canvassing  of  many  excellent  brethren  who 
were  thought  of  in  connection  with  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaryship of  this  Board,  the  choice  has  fallen  upon  you.  We 
trust  that  your  election  at  a  meeting  held  yesterday  after- 
noon will  come  to  you  not  only  as  a  call  from  your  brethren, 
but  even  as  a  call  from  the  Master  through  His  servants, 
and  that  you  may  find  it  to  be  your  pleasure  as  well  as  duty 
to  take  this  responsibility  and  glorify  God  in  this  important 
position. 

"Your  connection  with  the  Convention  has  made  you 
somewhat  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  office  (Cons., 
Art.  VII)  and  the  salary  attached  (12,500).  If  there  are 
points  on  which  you  would  desire  special  information,  it 
will  be  given  so  far  as  we  can." 

•'It  is  eminently  desirable  that  you  enter  upon  the  duties 
not  later  than  September  1.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  as  early  as  practicable  in  a  matter  of  so  grave 
importance." 

Dr.  Willingham  was  completely  overcome  with  surprise 
at  the  thought  of  the  vast  responsibilities  involved  in  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  The  answer  of  this  call 
was  not  decided  upon  without  a  struggle — the  greatest 
through  which  he  had  passed  since  entering  the  ministry. 
Should  he  give  up  the  pastorate — the  work  to  which  Provi- 
dence had  unmistakably  led  him,  the  work  which  he  loved 
so  well  and  in  which  he  was  so  successful?    As  Secretary, 

(5) 
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he  would  have  unlimited  opportunities  to-  advance  through 
the  preaching  of  others  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  heathen 
lands — but  must  he  personally  give  up  preaching  to  lost 
men?  His  own  feelings,  however,  must  be  put  aside  and 
the  will  of  God  ascertained  and  followed.  In  his  perplexity 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Harris : 

"Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  27,  1893. 

''Your  favor  received  this  morning  and  the  whole  matter 
takes  me  so  much  by  surprise  I  do  not  know  what  to  say. 
Let  me  pray  and  think  over  it.    May  the  Lord  direct. 

''P.  S.  Should  I  go  to  Richmond  last  of  next  week  to 
confer  with  you  and  survey  the  field  will  you  be  there?  I 
will  write  again." 


*&' 


Not  only  must  divine  guidance  be  sought  in  earnest 
supplication,  but  also  through  the  counsel  of  men  whom  he 
knew  to  be  capable  of  advising  in  regard  to  the  decision  of 
so  momentous  a  question.  In  reply  to  this  letter  asking 
for  advice.  Dr.  E.  W.  Warren,  his  father's  pastor  and  a 
warm  friend,  wrote: 


'■■> 


"Macon,  Ga.,  July  29,  1893. 

"You  are  called  to  a  very  important  position — the  direc- 
tion and  support  of  one  hundred  missionaries,  and  to  the 
wise  and  Godly  direction  of  all  our  great  work  abroad.  Ac- 
cept it ;  lay  yourself  upon  this  altar  of  active  and  Christly 
service  unreservedly.     I  want  to  say  a  few  things : 

"1.  You  will  have  two  millions  of  masters,  but  you  will 
be  under  obligation  to  please  but  One. 

"2.  You  will  find  ignorant  pastors  and  unco-operative 
brethren  by  the  thousands;  but  God  always  has  enough  will- 
ing givers  to  keep  His  work  going  and  to  make  it  successful. 

"3.  You  will  find  dissatisfaction  and  disaffection  among 
the  missionaries,  but  a  wise  and  conservative  Board  will 

come  to  your  aid. 

****** 

"4.  You  will  find  censorious  critics  among  your  breth- 
ren, but  so  did  all  your  predecessors  and  our  Savior. 

"I  really  think,  after  giving  thought  and  prayer  to  the 
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subject  since  yesterday,  that  tliis  call  is  of  God.     Don't  de- 
cline it  without  much  prayer.    May  the  Lord  direct  you." 

Dr.  T.  P.  Bell,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  but  was 
at  that  time  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Board,  wrote: 

"The  position  is  one  of  no  little  honor,  and  vast  responsi- 
bility; of  much  work  and,  in  some  respects,  of  no  little  priva- 
tion. In  it  a  nmn  can  make  his  impress  upon  the  denomina- 
tional life  as  he  can  in  few  other  positions,  and  his  influence 
is  far-reaching.  Esi)ecially  just  now  will  it  be  a  position 
requiring  i)atience,  extraordinary  wisdom,  and  ability  to 
endure  criticism  without  losing  one's  patience. 

"I  pray  for  you  that  the  Lord  will  give  you  his  guidance. 
If  you  have  that  consciously,  whatever  comes  in  the  future, 
whether  success  or  failure,  you  will  have  that  in  the  heart 
which  lifts  you  above  both,  or  either." 

Early  in  August,  Dr.  Willingham  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  ^Mission  Board  in  Richmond.  Several  days  were 
spent  in  discussing  with  Dr.  Harris  and  other  members  of 
the  Board  the  phases  of  the  work,  and  he  left  with  the 
conviction  that  truly  God  was  calling  him  to  give  up  the 
pastorate  that  he  might  devote  his  every  effort  to  the  great 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  His  resignation  to  his  church 
was  as  follows: 

"Memphis,  Tenn.,  August  9,  '03. 
"My  Dear  Brethren  :  I  was  notified  about  two  weeks 
ago  that  I  had  been  elected  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
our  Foreign  Mission  Board,  located  at  Richmond,  Va.  As 
I  had  received  no  intimation  that  I  had  even  been  thought 
of  by  anyone  in  connection  with  the  position,  it  was  quite  a 
surprise  to  me.  I  have  earnestly,  })rayerfully  considered  the 
subject  for  two  weeks,  and,  though  the  thought  of  leaving 
you  has  pained  my  heart  much,  and  I  have  almost  shuddered 
as  T  have  considered  the  vast  responsibilities  of  the  new  posi- 
tion, still,  believing  that  it  is  God's  work,  and  that  as  His 
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servant  I  must  respond  to  this  call,  I  ask  you  to  release  me 
as  pastor  after  August  31. 

"With  a  heart  full  of  love  for  you,  my  dear  brethren,  and 
deep  appreciation  of  your  many,  very  many  and  continued 
kindnesses,  and  prating  God's  blessings  and  guidance  for 
you,  I  am.  Yours  lovingly, 

(Signed)    "R.  J.  Willingham/^ 

The  members  of  the  First  Church  had  made  every  effort 
to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  and  to  remain  as 
their  pastor,  but  finally  had  consented  to  give  him  up,  real- 
izing that  he  had  been  called  to  a  greater  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. Every  attention  was  showered  upon  him  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  every  possible  arrangement  made  that  the  trip  to 
Richmond  might  be  a  pleasant  one. 

A  large  congregation  gathered  at  the  morning  service 
August  27,  to  hear  the  last  sermon  ever  preached  by  him 
in  the  capacity  of  pastor.  In  the  evening,  a  farewell  service 
was  held,  in  which  the  other  Baptist  churches  of  the  city 
joined.  Many  in  the  great  congregation  were  weeping  freely 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  for  the  relation  between  him  and 
the  Baptists  of  Memphis  was  most  tender,  and  the  thought 
of  separation  was  indeed  painful. 

As  the  train  bore  Dr.  Willingham  to  Richmond  on  those 
August  daj's  in  1893,  there  was  gratitude  in  his  heart  that 
his  labors  in  the  pastorate  had  been  graciously  blessed ;  and 
that  he  had  been  called  to  the  greater  work  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  a  world  lying  in  darkness.  Conscious,  however, 
of  his  own  weakness,  he  realized  that  divine  strength,  wds- 
dom,  and  grace  must  be  sought  for  the  vast  responsibilities 
that  would  rest  upon  him  as  Secretary,  and  from  his  heart 
ascended  the  petition : 

"Use  me.  Oh,  Master,  Father,  use  me;  use  me  that  Thy 
Kingdom  may  come,  that  Thy  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  done  in  heaven." 


B.  J.  WILLINGHAM  AND  WIFE.      R.  J.  WILLINGHAM,  HIS  FATHER  AND 

BROTHERS. 


A'J'^C 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ENTKRING  UPON  HIS  GREAT  LIFE  WORK. 

On  Tuesdaj^  evening,  August  30,  1893,  Dr.  Willingham 
and  bis  family  arrived  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  They  were 
welcomed  at  the  depot  by  Dr.  Charles  Winston  and  Mr. 
William  Ellyson,  both  active  members  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion r>oard,  the  latter  being  also  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Virginia  Baptist  State  Mission  Board.  Mr,  Ellyson 
escorted  the  newcomers  to  his  home,  where  his  sister.  Miss 
Bettie,  acting  as  hostess  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Ellyson,  did 
everything  possible  to  make  her  ten  guests  feel  at  home  in 
the  strange  city.  An  urgent  invitation  was  extended  for 
the  entire  family  to  spend  the  night  at  Mr.  Ellyson's  home; 
but  Dr.  Willingham,  not  wishing  to  presume  upon  his  host's 
hospitality,  insisted  that  several  should  stay  at  the  house 
onlv  half  a  block  awav  which  had  been  rented  and  par- 
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tially  furnished.  All  were  glad,  however,  to  meet  around 
Mr.  Ellyson's  board  the  following  morning.  This  beautiful 
act  of  hosjjitality  shown  Dr.  Willingham  upon  entering  the 
work  was  but  an  earnest  of  the  many  kindnesses  of  the 
Ellysons  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  Secretaryship. 
On  September  1,  Dr.  Willingham  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  thus  entering  upon  his 
work  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  modern  missions. 
Just  one  hundred  years  previous,  on  June  13,  1793,  William 
Carey,  the  pioneer  of  Modern  Missions,  had  sailed  from 
England  to  India  to  begin  an  assault  upon  heathenism. 
What  astounding  changes  and  radical  transformations  that 
century  had  witnessed!  And  yet  how  stupendous  was  the 
task  which  still  confronted  God's  people! 
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That  we  may  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  new  Secre- 
tary; that  we  may  understand  the  encouragement  which  he 
derived  from  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  over  heathenism, 
the  crushing  weight  of  responsibility  that  overpowered  him, 
the  glorious  opportunities  which  ever  urged,  "Go  forward," 
inspiring  him  to  untiring  effort  and  unremitting  toil,  let 
us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  missionary  aspect  and  pros- 
pect in  1893. 

A  wonderful  change  had  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
Christians  toward  Foreign  Missions !  Indifference  or  bitter 
antagonism  had  met  Carey's  first  efforts.  In  less  than 
three  years  after  his  departure  from  England,  missionary 
enthusiasm  had  been  awakened  by  his  letters — enthusiasm 
which  rapidly  spread  through  Europe  and  America ;  and  in 
1893,  Christianity  if  not  wholly  awake  to  the  task  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world  was  at  least  steadily  awakening  to  mis- 
sionary zeal.  Hundreds  of  organizations  representing  prac- 
tically all  denominations  had  been  formed;  thousands  of 
missionaries  had  been  sent  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  millions  of  dollars  were  being  contributed  annually  to 
the  great  cause. 

Equally  marvelous  were  the  transformations  which  had 
taken  place  in  heathen  lands.  The  great  nations,  which  in 
Carey's  time  were  closed  not  only  to  religion  but  also  to 
commerce,  had  one  by  one  opened  their  doors  to  the  outside 
world;  and  their  millions  of  inhabitants  were  now  accessi- 
ble to  the  Gospel.  The  danger  of  molestation,  persecution, 
and  death  which  had  formerly  threatened  the  missionary 
had  given  way  to  legal  protection.  Instead  of  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  area  being  unknown,  every  continent  and 
island  had  been  explored  and  ocean  liners,  railways  and 
telegraph  and  postal  facilities  had  greatly  lessened  the  task 
of  evangelizing  the  world.  Hundreds  of  languages  and 
dialects  had  been  mastered  and  made  the  medium  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible. 
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The  gospel  had  proved  itself  able  to  uplift  the  most  de- 
graded heathen  and  also  the  highest.  Entire  communities 
and  peoples  had  been  raised  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
savagery  to  a  high  degree  of  Christian  civilization.  Thou- 
sands of  women  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  low  estate  in 
which  heathenism  had  ever  held  them  to  lives  of  Christian 
happiness.  Millions  had  turned  to  Christ.  Churches  had 
been  planted,  schools  built,  Christian  homes  established,  and 
an  army  of  native  preachers,  evangelists,  and  teachers 
trained  for  Christian  service. 

Kadical  and  revolutionary  changes  were  still  taking 
place.  Several  of  the  heathen  nations  were  in  a  state  of 
transition.  Japan  was  making  unparalleled  progress  intel- 
lectually, industrially,  socially,  and  politically.  Anxious  to 
receive  Western  civilization,  she  was  also  eager  to  learn 
more  of  Christianity,  and  her  people  were  crowding  even  the 
theaters  to  hear  the  gospel  story.  Everywhere  pagan  reli- 
gions were  in  a  state  of  decline  and  decay;  and  the  people, 
turning  from  their  idols,  were  eager  to  hear  of  the  true  God. 
On  every  hand  there  were  "new  doors  opening,  new  fields 
inviting,  new  demands  urging,  new  successes  cheering."  It 
was  indeed  the  "crisis  of  missions." 

"Crisis"  implies  both  opportunity  and  responsibility —  ' 
the  chance  either  to  succeed  or  ignominiously  to  fail.  Only 
a  beginning  had  been  made.  What  had  been  done  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  what  remained  to  be  done.  Millions 
of  souls  were  still  unreached.  Delay  would  mean  irrepara- 
ble damage.  Nations  in  a  stage  of  transition  can  be  either 
molded  or  marred.  Through  the  doors  which  God  had 
opened  for  his  workmen,  Satan's  agents  were  entering  and 
attempting  to  preoccupy  the  field.  The  same  steamer  car- 
ried missionaries  and  rum  to  the  same  heathen  port,  some- 
times in  the  proportion  of  one  missionary  to  fifty  thousand 
barrels  of  rum.  Western  commerce  was  also  introducing 
Western  vices.     People  were  turning  from  their  idols,  but 
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unless  the  gospel  were  given  them  the.y  would  accept  the 
infidel,  agnostic  and  rationalistic  ideas  which  were  being 
scattered  broad-cast  throughout  their  lands.  Delay  meant 
new  barriers  to  be  overcome.  The  blood  of  a  thousand 
million  souls  would  be  required  of  that  generation.  Surely 
the  King's  business  required  haste  I 

Southern  Baptists  had  nobly  worked  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, tirst  through  the  Triennial  Convention,  and  after 
their  separation  from  their  Northern  brethren  through  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  organized  in  1845.  Two  Cor- 
responding Secretaries  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  had 
preceded  Dr.  Willingham,  the  statesmanlike  J.  B.  Taylor, 
who,  during  the  period  of  beginnings,  inaugurated  policies 
which  are  still  in  force,  and  the  consecrated  and  efficient 
H.  A.  Tupper,  who,  during  twenty-one  years  of  service,  saw 
the  work  quadrupled  both  in  contributions  and  workers.  In 
1893  Southern  Baptists  were  supporting  mission  stations 
in  six  foreign  countries,  in  which  ninety-eight  missionaries, 
including  men  and  women,  were  at  work,  assisted  by  a.  force 
of  seventy-nine  native  helpers,  the  native  church  member- 
ship on  these  fields  numbering  almost  three  thousand. 

Encouraging  as  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  new  Secretary  was, 
notwithstanding,  confronted  by  serious  obstacles.  A  new 
movement,  called  the  "'Gospel  Mission,"  had  been  started 
by  several  Southern  Baptist  missionaries,  who,  while  work- 
ing in  China,  had  originated  ideas  which  put  them  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Board.  Startling  attacks  were  made  by 
these  missionaries,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  and  its  Boards,  maintaining  that  according 
to  the  New  Testament  plan  a  church  or  group  of  churches 
should  choose  their  own  missionary,  select  his  field,  and 
fix  his  salary,  and  that  he  should  be  responsible  to  the  ap- 
pointing body  alone.  They  also  believed  that  the  missionai'y 
should  be  allowed  to  remove  from  one  field  to  another  or  to 
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return  to  this  country  at  pleasure.  Unmindful  of  the  ter- 
rible cost  of  health  and  life  that  would  be  involved  in  cer- 
tain fields,  they  insisted  that,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  he 
should  wear  native  dress,  live  in  a  native  house,  and  subsist 
on  native  food.  At  least  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
believed  that  the  missionary  should  be  allowed  to  suffer 
hardship  and  even  death  if  his  means  of  support  were  not 
furnished  in  due  time.  These  men  were  also  opposed  to 
the  employment  of  natives  as  pastors,  evangelists,  or  Bible 
women;  also,  to  the  appropriation  of  missionary  money  for 
native  schools,  as  they  believed  that  it  was  the  missionary's 
duty  merely  to  proclaim  the  gospel  and  through  the  native 
church  to  nurture  the  spiritual  life  of  the  convert.  The 
movement  had  attracted  much  attention  both  in  China  and 
in  this  country,  greatly  damaging  the  w^ork. 

Although  the  majority  of  Southern  Baptists  were  loyal 
to  their  Convention  and  its  Boards,  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  many  were  found  who  sympathized  with  the 
Gospel  Mission  movement,  and  serious  difficulties  marred 
the  co-operative  fellowship  which  had  formerly  existed.  In 
the  religious  press  the  agitation  was  waged,  many  articles 
appearing  both  for  and  against  the  movement.  During  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Ba])tist  Convention  in  1893,  while 
Dr.  Williugham  was  yet  pastor  in  Memj)his,  there  was  some 
excitement  in  regard  to  this  movement.  Ever  the  friend  of 
justice.  Dr.  Williugham,  though  not  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  "Gospel  Missioners,"  urged  that  one  of  these 
missionaries,  just  returned  from  the  field,  be  allowed  to 
present  his  views  to  the  Convention.  This  speech  of  Dr. 
Willingham's,  one  of  his  first  before  the  Convention, 
brought  him  into  prominence  before  that  body,  and  was  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  his  call  several  months  later  to 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  IMission  Board. 

Other  agitations  disturbed  unity  and  harmony  of  spirit 
of  Southern  Baptists.     There  were  some  in  the  denomina- 
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tion  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  machinery  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  various  Boards,  were  anxious  for  radical 
changes.  In  the  religious  papers,  discussions  between  this 
new  party  and  those  who  stood  by  the  existing  Boards  were 
carried  on  in  numerous  articles  under  such  titles  as:  "Are 
the  Expenses  of  Our  Foreign  Mission  Board  Excessive?" 
"One  or  Two";  ''Business  Principles  in  the  Conduct  of 
Keligious  Enterprises";  "Assistant  Corresponding  Secre- 
taryship"; "Why  Not  Dissolve  the  Convention?"  A  "Com- 
mittee on  Methods"  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
policies  of  the  various  Boards.  Concerning  the  report  of 
this  committee  before  the  Convention,  the  Religious  Herald, 
May  25,  1893,  writes : 

"Mention  was  made  in  the  editorial  letter  of  certain 
rumors  which  at  the  date  of  the  letter  were  current  concern- 
ing the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Methods,  etc.  It  seemed 
to  be  generally  believed  that  the  most  radical  measures 
would  be  recommended,  such,  for  example,  as  the  resignation 
of  all  the  secretaries,  the  abolition  of  the  double  secretary- 
ship, changes  in  the  location  of  the  boards,  etc.  Whether 
there  was  suflScient  basis  for  these  rumors  or  not  could  not 
be  ascertained.  When,  however,  the  report  was  submitted 
it  was  very  mild.  It  did  recommend  the  abolition  of  the 
assistant  secretaryship,  but,  as  the  boards  had  requested  that 
this  matter  be  left  in  their  hands,  this  conservative  course 
was  not  adopted.  The  Convention  with  practical  unanimity 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  remanding 
the  election  of  salaried  officers  to  the  boards." 

Another  trouble  was  retarding  missionary  work. 
Throughout  the  entire  country,  financial  depression  pre- 
vailed. So  critical  had  the  situation  become  that  a  special 
session  of  Congress  had  been  called  during  the  heated  sum- 
mer season  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means 
to  relieve  the  stringency.  This  state  of  affairs  had  affected 
missionary  receipts.  The  Foreign  Mission  Board  was  bur- 
dened with  a  heavy  debt,  and  drafts  were  pouring  in  at  the 
rate  of  almost  |3,000  a  week. 
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Looking  beyond  the  obstacles  and  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  the  work  to  the  many  causes  for  encouragement 
and  the  glorious  opportunities,  Dr.  Willingham  entered  his 
new  office  with  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  enthusiasm.  His 
confidence  that  He  who  had  called  him  into  the  work  would 
guide  and  sustain  him  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  is 
seen  in  his  first  editorial  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal, 
entitled  "Taking  Hold/'  which  is  as  follows: 

"On  the  first  of  September  the  new  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, K.  J.  Willingham,  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board. 

"It  was  with  much  trembling  and  reluctance  that  he 
accepted  the  position  filled  by  such  noble,  pure  and  good  men 
as  Taylor  and  Tupper,  knowing  also  of  the  vast  responsi- 
bilities and  far-reaching  results  of  the  work  which  is  to  be 
done.    No  man  could  undertake  it  in  his  own  strength. 

"He  feels,  however,  that  it  is  God's  work,  and  in  response 
to  His  call  takes  hold. 

"God  can  take  the  weak  things  of  men  and  use  them  for 
the  glory  of  His  name.  In  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  the 
Secretary  has  about  him  one  of  the  most  earnest,  prayerful, 
godly  set  of  men  which  can  be  found  anywhere.  They  are 
a  tower  of  strength  in  wisdom,  faith  and  love.  This  means 
much  to  a  Secretary,  and  weighed  much  in  deciding  the 
question  of  acceptance. 

"From  all  over  the  land  have  come  privately  and  publicly 
kind  words  of  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and,  best  of  all, 
from  near  and  far,  home  and  abroad,  have  come  earnest 
assurances  that  daily  prayers  go  up  for  the  Secretary  that 
God  may  give  him  wisdom,  strength  and  guidance.  'If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?'  The  work  is  vast — 
thousands  of  churches,  pastors  and  peoples  to  be  reached, 
hundreds  on  the  foreign  field  to  be  directed.  Any  of  us 
might  in  weakness  cry,  'Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things, 
Oh,  Lord,  excuse  me!'  But  rather  instead  let  each  of  us 
listen  to  our  Master's  last  Commission  and  promise,  'All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  go  ye,  there- 
fore, and  teach  all  nations,  .  .  .  and  lo!  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'    Hearing  this,  know- 
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ing  of  His  power,  heeding  His  command,  realizing  His  pres- 
ence, which  one  of  us  cannot  say  joyfully,  'Use  me.  Oh,  Mas- 
ter !  Father,  use  me,  use  me,  that  Thy  kingdom  may  come, 
that  Thy  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.'  " 

By  a  happy  concidence,  the  first  letter  read  by  the  new 
Secretary  upon  entering  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms,  was  a 
tender,  fatherly  one  from  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Tupper. 

Numerous  articles  appeared  in  the  religious  press  wel- 
coming him  into  the  work  and  introducing  him  to  the  de- 
nomination. In  an  editorial  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal, 
August,  1893,  Dr.  H.  H.  Harris  writes: 

Our  readers  have  knowu  something  of  the  painful 
anxiety  with  which  the  Board  has  been  seeking  a  Corre- 
sponding Secretary.  The  position  is  laborious,  responsible, 
almost  thankless,  but  full  of  opportunities  for  doing  the 
best  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  demands  a  rare 
combination  of  talents,  fervent  spirituality  and  breadth  of 
view,  with  practical  business  sense  and  attention  to  details; 
popular  power,  both  in  private  and  in  the  pulpit,  with  ability 
to  keep  accounts  correctly  and  state  them  clearly ;  loving 
sympathy  for  missionaries  and  applicants,  but  with  firmness 
to  say  no  when  necessary. 

''The  search  for  such  a  man  has  been  conducted  carefully 
and  prayerfully  all  through  the  Baptist  host  from  Maryland 
to  Texas,  and  has  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Willing- 
ham,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  We  do  not  imagine  that  he  or  any 
other  one  man  possesses  all  the  qualifications  that  are  de- 
sirable for  the  position,  but  only  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
the  help  of  the  brethren,  and  a  deal  of  hard  work,  he  will 
come  nearer  to  filling  it  than  any  other  we  could  get.  He 
takes  charge  at  a  most  unpropitious  time.  Our  treasury 
is  not  only  empty,  but  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  the 
finances  of  the  whole  country  are  out  of  joint,  a  third  of 
the  Convention  year  has  passed,  the  new  Secretary  will  have 
to  do  a  year's  work  in  eight  months,  and  will  sorely  need  the 
active  assistance  of  the  brethren  in  every  state. 

'Tor  five  years  Dr.  Willingham  has  been  the  very  effi- 
cient Vice-President  of  our  Board  for  Tennessee.  He  brings 
to  his  duties  as  Secretary  some  acquaintance  with  missions, 
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a  vigorous  body  thii'ty-niue  years  old,  great  cai)acity  for 
work,  fine  taleuts  both  for  public  speaking  aud  for  influ- 
encing men  privately,  and  so  great  an  interest  in  mission 
work  that  he  leaves  a  delightful  pastorate  with  a  salary  of 
$3,000  a  year,  besides  marriage  fees  and  other  such  additions, 
to  accept  the  secretaryship  at  |2,500  and  no  perquisites.  He 
rightly  says  that  he  cannot  call  on  others  to  go  and  to  give 
unless    he    is    willing    to    make    sacrifices    for    the    cause. 

Only  a  few  expressions  from  the  many  editorials  can 
be  cited.    We  find : 

"A  success  in  everything  he  'has  undertaken ;"  "A  man  of 
deep  spirituality;"  "A  most  consecrated  man  and  zealous 
Christian;"  "A  big  and  loving  soul;"  ''An  eloquent  tongue;" 
''Business  experience;"  "Excellent  man  of  business;"  "First- 
class  business  man;"  "A  bright  and  attractive  manner;" 
"Consecration  and  sanctified  common  sense;"  "Magnetic  per- 
sonal appearance;"  "Capable  of  the  best  service;"  "Vigorous 
physique;"  "Splendid  physique;"  "Untiring  energy;" 
"Brimming  with  enthusiasm,  and  capable  of  ever  so  much 
tough  work  ;"  "No  man  in  the  denomirmtion  is  physically  able 
to  do  more  hard  work  than  Robert  J.  Willingham." 

And  who  that  knew  R.  J.  Willingham  during  the  years 
that  followed  but  realizes  how  completely  he  surrendered 
the  gifts  of  tongue,  mind,  and  heart  to  the  work  which  be- 
came the  passion  of  his  life,  and  how  unreservedly  he  laid 
that  strong  physique  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  heeding  not 
that  it  was  being  wrecked  in  the  Master's  service ! 


CHAPTER  X. 


"taking  hold." 


For  many  years  the  headquarters  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  have  been  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  Building, 
1103  East  Main  Street.  In  1893  three  rooms  afforded  suflfl- 
cient  space  for  the  conduct  of  the  work.  Besides  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  the  oflQce  force  at  this  time  consisted 
of  a  clerk  and  a  stenographer,  the  latter  being  employed  for 
only  half  day.  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  a  banker  and  broker, 
whose  business  house  was  located  near-by,  was  treasurer  of 
the  Board  and  came  in  when  his  services  were  needed. 

A  Board  of  remarkably  strong  and  able  men  supported 
the  new  Secretary.  Dr.  H.  H.  Harris,  the  great  scholar 
and  teacher,  was  President  of  this  body.  Having  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  seventeen  years,  during  seven  of 
which  he  had  served  as  its  presiding  officer,  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  many  phases  of  the  work 
and  was  ever  ready  to  assist  Dr.  Willingham  in  learning 
the  many  details. 

Besides  the  officers  already  mentioned,  the  local  Board 
at  this  time  consisted  of  the  following  members:  C.  H. 
Winston,  W.  E.  Hatcher,  John  Pollard.  L.  R.  Thornhill, 
C.  H.  Ryland,  J.  B.  Hutson,  W.  D.  Thomas,  W.  W.  Land  rum, 
George  Cooper,  T.  P.  Mathews,  R.  H.  Pitt,  Theodore  Whit- 
field, H.  R.  Pollard,  William  Ellyson,  W.  L.  Wright,  A.  B. 
Clarke,  H.  C.  Burnett. 

Never  Avas  a  Secretary  supported  by  a  Board  of  more 
consecrated,  earnest,  and  wise  counselors;  often  during 
the  years  that  followed.  Dr.  Willingham  spoke  of  the  ability 
and  wisdom  of  these  men,  who,  during  the  beginning  of  his 
term  of  office,  shaped  the  policies  of  the  work. 

76 
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Upon  entering  the  new  office.  Dr.  Willingham  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work.  It  was  a  God-given 
task,  and,  therefore,  called  for  his  best  efforts;  then,  too, 
he  loved  Southern  Baptists,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  labor  for 
them.  He  appreciated  the  confidence  which  they  had  placed 
in  him  and  endeavored  to  repay  that  confidence  by  carrying 
on  the  work  intrusted  to  him  in  as  faithful,  conscientious, 
businesslike,  and  economical  manner  as  possible.  A  vast 
amount  of  work  confronted  him.  The  Conventi6n  which 
had  met  the  preceding  May  had  elected  no  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  succeed  Dr.  T.  P.  Bell,  who  had  recently  resigned, 
and  the  new  Corresponding  Secretary  soon  found  himself 
''doing  two  men's  work — or,  rather,  trying  to."  Never  in 
his  large  and  busy  pastorates  had  he  felt  the  pressure  of 
such  hard  labor.    To  one  of  the  missionaries  he  writes: 

''My  work  keeps  me  very  busy.  On  account  of  the  finan- 
cial stringency,  we  are  trying  to  get  along  without  an  As- 
sistant Secretary,  but  it  means  hard  work  for  me.  Still,  I 
enjoy  it.  I  love  missions  and  I  have  good  health.  Best  of 
all,  i  have  the  privilege  of  talking  to  our  Father  and  having 
His  guidance  and  grace.  At  times  all  I  can  do  is  to  cry  to 
Him  for  wisdom  and  guidance.  There  are  so  many  ques- 
tions which  come  up,  so  many  views,  opinions,  and  ideas." 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  Secretary  at  work  in  his 
office  is  given  in  his  own  words  in  the  following  article,  en- 
titled, "A  Day  in  the  Mission  Rooms" : 

"Let  us  spend  a  day  together  in  our  Foreign  Mission 
rooms.  It  is  the  office  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  of 
Missionary  Baptists.  If  each  one  of  these  could  be  made 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  what  is  being  done  there,  what 
glorious  results  would  follow. 

"Nearly  opposite  the  United  States  Postoffice  building, 
on  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  building,  and  in  the  third  story  of  this  are  the 
Mission  Rooms.  Tliey  are  in  tlie  rear  of  the  building,  but, 
being  so  high  and  in  the  rear,  gives  two  advantages;  one  is 

(6) 
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the  fine  light  and  view ;  from  the  windows  we  look  for  about 
five  miles  on  the  beautiful  James  River,  with  the  ships  com- 
ing in  from  the  ocean.  Another  advantage,  we  are  cut  off 
from  the  noise  and  turmoil  of  Main  Street. 

''The  rooms  are  opened  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Come  in  and  let  us  begin  the  day  by  invoking 
God's  guidance  and  blessings  before  anything  else  is  done. 
There  are  so  many  questions  and  matters  of  importance 
which  come  up  through  the  day  that  one  needs  guidance 
from  on  high. 

"Here  lies  the  mail,  many  letters  and  postal  cards,  and 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  Some  from  this  country,  some 
from  across  the  seas;  you  have  not  time  to  read  all  the  let- 
ters. These,  with  money  for  missions,  ai'e  put  in  this  drawer. 
These,  with  subscriptions  for  the  Journal,  are  put  in  this 
other.  There  are  letters  asking  questions;  letters  counsel- 
ing and  advising;  letters  of  application  to  go  as  mission- 
aries; letters  from  the  missionaries.  Then  here  are  letters 
that  have  no  possible  connection  with  missions,  but  must 
be  answered.  Read  here  and  see  how  sweet  and  encourag- 
ing many  of  these  letters  are.  How  many  say,  'I  am  pray- 
ing for  you  and  the  wlork.'  Often  these  missives  are  an  in- 
spiration. You  ask,  'Do  any  find  fault?'  Well,  remarkably 
few.  Of  course,  earnest  brethren  and  sisters  make  sugges- 
tions, and  we  are  glad  for  them  to  do  so. 

"Will  you  read  these  letters  from  the  missionaries? 
They  will  make  you  glad  and  sorry,  and  laugh  and  weep, 
and  praise  and  pray.  Here  they  tell  of  success,  God's 
gracious  blessings,  and  then  of  trials  and  backslidings  of 
some;  here  they  tell  of  quaint  situations  and  experiences; 
and  here  of  sickness  and  plague  and  death  in  a  strange 
foreign  land.  Oh !  Christian  at  home,  read  the  experiences 
of  faithful,  God-serving  missionaries  and  serve  Him  better. 

"After  all  letters  are  read  and  the  entries  of  moneys 
made  on  our  books,  we  must  now  begin  to  answer  the  letters 
and  send  receipts.  To  send  forty  to  fifty  letters  takes  some 
time.  Some  days  the  number  is  smaller;  some  days,  much 
larger.  For  some  letters  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  up  in- 
formation. A  brother  can  dash  off  a  question  in  a  minute 
which  will  take  hard  study  and  work  for  two  hours,  or  a 
half  day,  to  get  up  the  figures,  facts,  and  statistics  for  a 
clear,  definite  answer.    After  answering  letters  and  making 
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entries,  we  must  get  off  tracts  and  Journals,  as  requested, 
and  make  deposit  of  funds  in  the  bank.  This  work  takes 
until  two  or  three  o'clock.  The  books  must  then  be  posted 
and  new  business  taken  up. 

"Man}'  callers  come  to  the  Mission  Eooms.  but  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  it  is  not  a  good  loafing  place,  as 
those  employed  there  are  kept  quite  busy.  All  who  come 
to  talk  on  Foreign  Missions  are  doubly  welcome.  Brethren 
come  in  to  read  the  papers,  for  there  on  the  table  lie  papers 
from  all  of  the  states  in  our  Convention,  and  also  from 
other  sections.  Here  are  papers  from  Mexico,  England, 
Japan.  China,  Brazil,  India,  and  Africa. 

"We  turn  to  'Our  Picture  Gallery.'  This  is  a  large 
drawer  in  which  we  keep  pictures  of  our  missionaries,  also 
of  their  houses  of  worship,  and  such  other  pictures  of  inter- 
est as  they  send. 

"In  this  large  room  in  which  we  now  stand  is  where  the 
Board  meets  regularly  once  a  month  or  oftener  if  neces- 
sary. The  Secretary  has  this  for  his  oflSce,  and  visitors  are 
also  received  here.  In  the  small  room  adjoining  are  kept 
the  curios  which  have  been  brought  by  the  missionaries  from 
various  lands.  These  consist  of  robes,  implements  of  war, 
household  articles,  images,  idols,  etc.  It  takes  several  cases 
to  hold  them  all.  In  this  room  are  kept,  also,  a  fine  supply 
of  tracts  on  all  of  our  mission  stations. 

"In  the  next  small  room  the  Journal  clerk  stays.  Here 
we  have  on  file  all  letters  ever  received  by  the  Board. 

"The  rules  of  the  Convention  require  that  not  only  shall 
all  letters  received  be  kept  on  file,  but  also  copies  of  letters 
sent  from  the  office.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  these 
letters  and  the  copies. 

"The  rooms  are  furnished  plainly,  but  neatly.  We  wish 
every  brother  and  sister  in  our  bounds  could  visit  us  and 
see  and  make  inquiries,  and  thus  be  better  informed.  Ke- 
member,  when  you  come  to  Richmond,  to  visit  your  Foreign 
Mission  Office  and  see  for  yourself  how  the  work  is  car- 
ried on." 

Before  turning  from  this  picture,  the  reader  will  enjoy 
glancing  at  a  few  of  the  letters  written  by  the  new  Secre- 
tary in  answering  his  mail ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  can  catch 
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the  spirit  of  the  man.  His  letters  were  characteristic — 
usually  brief  and  to  the  point,  but  marked  by  a  personal 
note. 

The  following  two  letters  were  written  on  successive 
days — one  to  the  pastor  of  a  church  which  had  sent  in  a 
large  contribution ;  the  other,  to  a  woman  who  had  made  an 
individual  gift: 

**My  heart  was  made  glad  this  morning  at  the  reception 
of  your  letter.  No  other  church  has  made  so  liberal  a  gift, 
so  far  as  I  know,  since  my  coming  into  office.  In  these 
times  of  depression,  this  is  doubly  appreciated.  Give  my 
love  to  your  people.  It  makes  me  feel  like  saying,  'God 
bless  old  Georgia.' 

"I  will  take  a  little  time  to  select  your  missionary  and 
will  let  you  know.  I  want  such  a  noble  church  to  have  a 
noble  missionary — one  who  is  earnest  and  faithful. 

''Our  debt  is  still  burdening  us,  but  I  trust  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  will  soon  be  opened  as  wide  as  that  of 
your  church;  if  so,  we  would  have  no  debt. 

"God  bless  you  and  make  this  year  a  fulfillment  of 
Malachi  3 :10. 


"Your  kind  favor  with  fifty  cents  for  Foreign  Missions 
received.     Many  thanks. 

"The  Master  does  not  look  at  the  amount,  but  at  the 
heart  which  gives  it.  There  has  never  been  a  contribution 
made  that  has  done  so  much  good  in  the  world  as  the 
widow's  mite,  small  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  great  and 
potential  as  used  of  God. 

"I  trust  that  the  Master  will  guide  and  bless  you 
abundantly  in  heart  and  home,  and  that  at  all  times  you 
may  realize  His  presence  and  love." 

To  a  worker  in  Louisiana,  he  writes: 

"Let  me  commend  you  for  your  efifort  to  get  the  churches 
in  Louisiana  to  give  systematically.  We  need  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  giving  is  worshiping  as  truly  as  praying  and 
preaching." 
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Again  he  writes: 

''I  think  you  will  find  that  those  who  are  finding  fault 
the  most  are  not  generally  the  people  who  are  anxious  to 
give  much." 

To  an  applicant  he  writes: 

''Speak  to  me  as  to  a  brother.  I  feel  like  I  am  close  kin 
to  the  missionaries." 

To  one  who  is  unable  to  go  to  the  foreign  field  he  writes : 

"Do  you  know  that  many  who  are  doing  the  most  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  our  land  are  those  who  felt  called  to 
go,  and  the  way  seemed  closed  against  them?  They  are 
doing  as  much  for  the  work  as  those  who  have  gone.  *  *  * 
We  need  foreign  missionaries  here  to  stir  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  If  we  cannot  move  the  hearts  of  those  who  love 
Christ,  what  can  we  do  there?" 

His  letters  to  the  missionaries  were  frequent;  it  was 
ever  a  joy  to  him  to  read  of  the  achievements  of  these  noble 
men  and  women  and  to  write  to  them  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement.  In  the  very  beginning,  he  opened  his  heart 
to  all  of  them  and  seemed  to  understand  just  how  to  enter 
into  their  lives — to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sorrows, 
to  aid  them  in  their  difficulties,  and  to  rejoice  with  them  in 
their  triumphs.  The  missionaries  soon  realized  that  he  was 
personally  interested  in  each  one  of  them,  and  they  in  turn 
felt  free  to  write  him  of  what  was  nearest  their  hearts.  In 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  early  letters,  his  af- 
fection for  the  missionaries  is  described: 

"Somehow  I  feel  that  I  am  close  kinsman  to  all  the  mis- 
sionaries and  enjoy  having  them  here  in  my  home,  meeting 
their  relatives  as  I  go  around  to  the  Conventions,  and  get- 
ting letters  from  them  in  the  work.  We  are  workers  to- 
gether for  God,  and  as  you  brethren  stand  to  the  front  and 
some  of  us  stay  at  home  and  'hold  the  ropes,'  we  rejoice  in 
3'^our  prosperity  and  in  the  Lord's  blessing  upon  you." 
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Dr.  Willingham's  interest  in  the  missionaries  extended 
also  to  their  relations.  Many  of  them  he  met  at  the  various 
Conventions  and  in  his  travels;  it  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  talk  to  them  of  their  loved  ones  far  away,  and  to 
relate  to  them  any  facts  about  the  work  in  which  he  thought 
they  would  be  interested.  Others  he  knew  only  through 
correspondence.  Often  a  few  lines  would  express  to  a  fond 
parent  the  sympathy  of  his  own  father-heart. 

To  Rev.  T.  J.  Walne,  he  writes : 

"I  can  better  understand  the  missionary  spirit  of  your 
son,  as  I  learn  more  of  your  own  warm  heart." 

To  the  parents  of  one  of  the  China  missionaries  he 
writes : 

"You  ought  to  be  profoundly  grateful  that  the  Lord  has 
taken  one  of  your  children  to  carry  the  glad  news  of  the 
gospel  of  His  Son  to  those  in  heathen  darkness.  I  would 
rather  one  of  my  boys  be  an  ambassador  for  Christ  than 
President  of  the  United  States." 

The  first  new  missionaries  to  be  appointed  during  Dr. 
Willingham's  administration  were  four  young  men  from 
the  Seminary.  They  arrived  in  Richmond  on  the  morning 
of  February  23,  as  the  examination  before  the  Board  was 
to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  After  a  busy 
morning  at  the  office  in  which  they  looked  over  their  ap- 
plications, discussed  the  fields  to  which  they  wished  to  be 
appointed,  stood  the  medical  examination  required  by  the 
Board,  and  became  acquainted  with  things  in  general,  they 
accompanied  Dr.  Willingham  home  for  dinner.  Company 
was  not  unusual  in  the  Willingham  home,  but  the  entertain- 
ing of  new  missionaries  marked  an  event  in  Mrs.  Willing- 
ham's life.  Without  discussing  her  plans  with  her  hus- 
band, she  had  gone  in  person  to  the  market  and  purchased 
a  fine  turkey.    Assured  that  her  dinner  was  worthy  of  her 
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guests,  whom  she  felt  honored  in  entertaining,  she  welcomed 
them  most  cordially.  After  all  were  seated  at  the  boun- 
tiful board,  Dr.  Willingham  turnd  to  her  in  mingled  sur- 
prise and  playfulness  and  exclaimed,  "Why  did  you  pre- 
pare such  a  dinner  for  these  young  brethren?  They  will 
think  we  live  like  this  always!"  She  replied  that,  like  the 
old  Scotch  schoolmaster  who  always  took  off  his  hat  to  his 
boys  because  he  did  not  know  what  great  men  might  be 
before  him,  she  did  not  know  what  future  Judson  or  Yates 
she  might  be  entertaining,  and  she  wished  him  to  have  the 
very  best  dinner  she  could  serve.  The  young  men  accepted 
her  explanation,  and  did  full  justice  to  the  meal.  The  les- 
son, however,  was  learned  by  the  hostess,  and  in  the  future 
simple  home  fare  was  served  the  guests ;  and,  indeed,  for  the 
hundreds  of  missionaries  and  applicants  that  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  that  home  any  other  course  would  have  been 
impossible.  About  a  year  after  moving  to  Richmond,  Dr. 
Willingham  rented  a  home  on  Fifth  Street.  The  house,  an 
old  ante-bellum  home,  was  quite  large,  and  he  let  the  mis- 
sionaries understand  that  it  was  always  open  to  them  and 
their  children.  Some  came  for  only  a  meal,  but  many  of 
them  made  it  their  home  for  several  days  at  a  time.  He 
felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  entertain  these  noble  servants 
of  God,  and  realized  that  in  this  way  a  personal  intimacy 
was  established  which  was  mutually  helpful  in  the  work. 

The  editing  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal  was  also  the 
duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  the  very  first 
Journal  published  after  he  became  editor,  he  writes  that 
he  ''knows  little  of  editorial  work,  but  loves  missions,  mis- 
sionaries, and  missionary  people,  and  hopes  the  Journal  will 
be  for  the  strengthening,  helping,  and  blessing  of  all  that 
conduces  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  the 
earth."  Soon  after  taking  charge,  he  changed  printers,  se- 
cured new  advertisements,  obtained  many  new  subscrip- 
tions; and  the  Journal,  instead  of  running  at  an  expense 
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to  the  Board,  was  able  not  only  to  be  self-supporting,  but 
by  advertisements  to  defray  part  of  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  Secretary,  and  often  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  pay 
the  sum  of  several  hundred  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Board. 

Realizing  what  an  important  factor  in  the  work  the 
Journal  should  be  as  the  mouthpiece  of  missionaries,  board, 
and  secretary  to  Southern  Baptists,  Dr.  Willingham  en- 
deavored to  publish  a  magazine  that  would  appeal  to  the 
people,  stimulate  their  interest  in  Foreign  Missions,  and  in- 
spire them  to  greater  liberality.  He  also  sought  to  increase 
the  circulation,  and  in  his  first  Journal  set  as  a  goal  10,000 
new  subscribers.  The  Journal  grew  in  popularity ;  in  eight 
weeks'  time  between  6,000  and  7,000  new  subscriptions  had 
been  secured,  many  of  which  were  due  to  the  personal  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary  at  the  various  meetings  and  Conven- 
tions. 

The  second  Tuesday  of  each  month  was  a  busy  day  for 
the  Secretary.  On  this  day  the  Board  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting,  although  adjourned  meetings  and  called 
meetings  were  held  whenever  necessary.  The  Board  at  this 
time  consisted  of:  Four  professors,  two  lawyers,  one  phy- 
sician, seven  pastors,  one  banker,  one  broker,  one  merchant, 
one  editor,  one  college  treasurer  and  librarian,  and  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary.  Throughout  the  years  this  plan  of 
electing  the  members  from  the  various  professions  and  busi- 
ness callings  has  been  maintained,  in  order  that  the  many 
questions  of  so  diverse  character  may  be  viewed  from  every 
standpoint  before  decisions  are  reached.  Concerning  the 
Board  members.  Dr.  Willingham  writes: 

"The  brethren  are  selected  with  a  view  to  their  piety, 
integrity,  capacity,  and  interest  in  the  mission  work.  No 
better  set  of  men  could  be  found  anywhere  than  those  com- 
posing the  Board." 
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The  work  which  came  before  the  Board  was  usually  first 
referred  to  committees  for  consideration.  There  was  a 
standing  committee  for  each  mission  field,  and  one  for  each 
phase  of  the  work.  In  this  way  each  member  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  a  certain  department  of  the  work, 
and  to  it  he  gave  his  time  and  special  consideration.  The 
various  committees  usually  met  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  the  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held,  and  after  care- 
ful consideration,  made  recommendations  to  be  presented  to 
the  entire  Board.  The  Board  meetings  were  always  opened 
and  closed  with  prayer;  and  often,  in  the  midst  of  an  im- 
portant discussion,  business  would  be  suspended  until  a 
special  plea  for  divine  guidance  could  be  made.  Dr.  Wil- 
lingham  always  made  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  past 
month;  he  also  made  recommendations  for  the  ensuing 
month  and  asked  for  instructions.  The  various  phases  of 
the  work  were  then  discussed.  The  many  questions  usually 
required  hours  of  consideration,  and  the  Secretary  generally 
returned  home  weary  in  mind  and  body,  but  rejoicing  in  the 
progress  of  the  work.  In  one  of  his  first  editorials  for  the 
Journal,  Dr.  Willingham  writes : 

"Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  Board  is  a  great 
big,  overbearing,  domineering  monster  of  a  thing.  Oh,  that 
you  could  meet  with  these  faithful  preachers,  deacons  and 
Sunday  school  workers — many  of  them  graj^-headed  men — 
and  see  them  reverently  implore  wisdom  from  above,  and 
then  quietly,  carefully,  for  hours,  consider  the  important 
questions  which  the  brethren  have  intrusted  to  them." 

After  a  visit  to  Richmond,  Dr.  P.  T.  Hale  writes  in  the 
Birmingham  Baptist: 

"I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
and  was  struck  with  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  these 
men  freely  give  this  work,  and  with  their  deep  and  fra- 
ternal interest  in  the  missionaries,  and  their  business-like 
care  to  wisely  apply  every  dollar  intrusted  to  them  by  the 
churches,   as  their  stewards.     Dr.  Willingham,  the  great- 
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brained  and  big-hearted  Secretary,  has  the  business  of  the 
Board  on  his  mind,  and  its  interests  on  his  heart.  After 
seeing  more  of  his  work  and  zeal  and  plans,  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  Lord  selected  him  for  this 
great  work.  Let  us  not  merely  send  him  money  to  send 
forth  laborers,  but  pray  for  him  and  for  them." 

About  one-third  of  the  Secretary's  time  must  be  spent 
outside  of  Richmond.  There  was  enough  work  at  the  office 
to  keep  him  busy,  but  his  presence  was  needed  throughout 
the  South.  Southern  Baptists  were  "just  in  the  A.  B.  C. 
of  this  mission  work,"  and  needed  both  missionary  educa- 
tion and  inspiration.  Missionary  information  must  be  dis- 
seminated ;  missionary  enthusiasm  must  be  infused  into  dif- 
ferent churches ;  those  who  were  interested  must  be  aroused 
to  greater  liberality;  Conventions  must  be  attended  that 
pastors  and  laymen  might  catch  a  new  vision  of  the  work, 
and,  returning  to  their  churches,  inspire  them  to  greater 
achievements.  Only  the  father  or  mother  of  a  large  family 
can  realize  the  sacrifices  involved  in  his  prolonged  absences 
from  home.  His  children  were  at  the  age  when  they  needed 
a  father's  guiding  hand,  and  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
placing  upon  the  mother's  shoulders  so  large  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  rearing.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  writes 
to  his  wife: 

''How  I  long  to  be  home,  but  duty  seems  to  point  this 
way,  and  God  can  and  will  keep  and  bless  us  in  His  servica" 

To  a  correspondent  he  writes : 

"Thanks  for  your  kind  words  not  only  for  myself,  bnt 
my  'dear  ones.'  How  few  brethren  know  of  the  anxiety 
that  is  on  my  heart  for  them,  as  I  am  kept  away  from  them 
so  much  at  a  time  when  it  seems  they  need  my  presence  and 
watch-care,  but  I  try  to  trust  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord. 
Your  thought  of  them  touched  my  heart,  and  I  thank  you." 

His  wife  murmured  not  at  the  added  responsibility,  but 
bravely  bore  the  separation,   making  every  sacrifice  that 
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their  children  might  lack  neither  training  nor  attention 
while  he  was  away  working  for  the  Lord,  and  as  she  "stayed 
by  the  stuff,"  she  encouraged  him  in  his  public  work. 

Dr.  Willingham  planned  his  trips  with  business-like  pre- 
cision. He  always  kept  a  strict  and  accurate  account  of  his 
expenses.  Exceedingly  conscientious  about  the  way  in 
Mhich  he  spent  the  Lord's  money,  he  maintained  a  rigid 
economy,  always  paying  certain  items,  which  traveling  men 
usually  charge  to  their  business  houses,  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  In  his  early  travels  he  was  at  times  too  economical, 
until  he  discovered  from  experience  that  he  could  not  do  his 
best  work  unless  his  physical  wants  were  properly  provided 
for.  In  making  out  his  itineraries,  he  sought  to  reach  as 
many  points  as  possible,  and  so  to  arrange  his  engagements 
that  no  time  should  be  wasted  on  his  trips.  Thus  he  was 
constantly  "on  the  go,"  making  connections  on  the  railroad, 
and  fulfilling  engagements  to  speak  before  missionary  so- 
cieties, churches,  and  Conventions.  Often  the  hours  on  the 
train  were  spent  in  working  on  his  addresses,  in  writing 
editorials  for  the  Journal,  letters  and  articles  for  the  re- 
ligious papers.  The  constant  travel,  irregular  hours,  and 
many  addresses  proved  quite  a  strain,  and  he  usually  re- 
turned home  weary  in  body,  not  to  rest,  but  to  find  an  ac- 
cumulation of  mail  on  his  desk,  and  duties  which  could  be 
attended  to  only  by  the  Secretary.  That  pile  of  letters 
seemed  to  challenge  him,  and  day  after  day  he  would  work 
relentlessly  until  he  could  finally  triumphantly  announce: 
''There  is  not  a  letter  left  on  my  desk." 

Wherever  Dr.  Willingham  went,  the  people  received  him 
cordially.  After  hearing  him  speak,  a  trucker  living  near 
Norfolk  remarked  that  he  "took."  His  straightforward,  un- 
affected manner  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  the  i)eople,  while 
his  earnestness  impressed  them  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
cause  he  represented.    The  following  article  from  the  Texas 
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standard  gives  a  glimpse  of  him  at  the  first  State  Conven- 
tion attended  by  him  as  Corresponding  Secretary: 

"And  our  visitors!  What  Convention  ever  had  a  more 
genial  lot  of  visiting  brethren  than  this  one !  Brother  R.  J. 
Willingham,  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  was  there,  and  this  was  the  first  State  Convention 
he  had  visited  since  his  election  to  that  arduous  position. 
More  than  six  feet  two  in  height,  with  a  heart  in  his  bosom 
as  big  as  a  bushel  basket,  and  with  a  whole-souled  geniality 
that  wins  all  hearts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Texas  Baptists 
fell  in  love  with  him.  His  speech  on  Foreign  Missions  Mon- 
day morning  was  one  of  the  ablest  discussions  of  that  prob- 
lem ever  delivered  before  the  Texas  Baptist  Convention. 
No  one  who  heard  that  address  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  made  a  most  judicious  se- 
lection, and  that  the  work  in  Brother  Willingham's  hands 
will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer.  I  hope  he  will  come 
back  again  and  stay  longer  next  time." 

At  the  Maryland  Convention,  held  in  Baltimore  in  No- 
vember, Dr.  Willingham  made  an  address  on  Missions  which 
seemed  greatly  to  impress  his  hearers.  Dr.  H.  A.  Tupper 
was  present  upon  this  occasion;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  address,  sent  him  the  following  penciled  note: 

"Thanks !  A  noble  address,  which  is  obliged  to  do  good. 
Your  presentation  of  the  cause  is  excellent  and  eloquent. 
God  bless  and  guide  you  in  the  great  work  to  which  you 
have  put  your  hand  and  heart.  Tupper.^^ 

Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  was  also  present  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Soon  afterward,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Willingham,  he 
writes : 

"Allow  me  to  express  the  great  pleasure  with  which  I 
heard  your  addresses  here  and  in  Baltimore,  and  observe 
your  general  management  of  the  work.  You  have  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  task,  and  one  of  immense  importance, 
and  you  seem  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.     Every  blessing  upon  you  and  your  labors." 
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The  most  important  occasion  for  E.  J.  Willingham  dur- 
ing these  initial  days  was  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  in  Dallas,  Texas,  when  he  first  appeared 
as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
before  the  assembled  hosts  representing  the  entire  South- 
ern Baptist  brotherhood.  Southern  Baptists  received  their 
new  Secretary  cordially  and  fraternally,  and  made  him  feel 
that  he  had  the  sympathy,  love,  and  co-operation  of  his 
brethren.  He  announced  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  was 
an  open  and  candid  one;  that  the  Board  wished  at  all  times 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Convention;  and  that  their 
actions  were  at  all  times  subject  to  their  closest  scrutiny. 
Concerning  this  Convention,  Dr.  Willingham  writes: 

"Our  Convention  was  one  of  the  best.  A  fine  spirit  per- 
vaded all.    The  Master  was  with  us." 

On  Monday  morning  special  consideration  was  given  to 
Foreign  Missions.  A  debt  of  |30,000  hung  over  the  Board. 
At  this  time  a  debt  of  this  size  was  indeed  heavy.  It  was 
agreed  by  all,  however,  that  it  was  not  caused  by  any 
wastefulness  or  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and 
that  the  particulars  of  how  it  came  about  were  far  less  im- 
portant than  some  plan  for  getting  rid  of  it.  A  collection 
was  taken  for  wiping  out  as  much  as  possible.  The  results 
of  the  collection  are  told  on  a  postcard  written  by  Dr. 
Willingham : 

"Rejoice  with  me!  $15,150  raised  this  morning  on  the 
debt.    The  Lord  'blessed  us.    We  are  having  a  -fine  meeting." 

At  the  evening  session  Foreign  Missions  were  again  con- 
sidered; at  the  close  of  the  meeting  another  collection  was 
taken.  An  account  of  this  is  given  in  an  extract  from  a 
daily  paper: 

"W.  E.  Hatcher  said :  'Brother  Lofton  has  almost  taken 
the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  but  I  got  up  here  to  make  a 
speech,  and  I  am  going  to  make  it.    I  want  to  make  a  plea 
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to  you  for  the  handsome  young  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board.  He  is  thirty-nine  tonight,  but  he  will  be  forty 
tomorrow,  because  it  is  his  birthday.  I  want  you  to  give 
Williugham  a  chance.  Take  this  burden  off  his  shoulders. 
Brethren,  you  are  killing  that  young  man.  You  will  make 
his  heart  old  and  his  shoulders  bent,  and  his  head  gray,  if 
you  don't  relieve  him  of  this  debt.  You  know  a  debt  is  a 
stone  that  gathers  all  the  moss  in  its  way  as  it  comes,  and 
here  is  this  one  now  which  represents  |30,000.  They  raised 
115,195.95  this  morning  when  you  were  out  driving  with 
your  rich  friends  or  out  shopping  in  some  of  the  big  stores. 
It's  astonishing  how  many  people  have  business  away  from 
the  hall  when  the  collection  is  being  taken  up.  Well,  we 
missed  you  this  morning  and  are  sorry  for  it;  but  if  you 
will  just  come  up  now  with  a  good  round  chunk,  we  will 
forgive  you  and  you  won't  lose  your  place  in  the  church. 
Give  Willingham  a  chance.  Let's  start  him  out  even,  and 
then  if  he  gets  behind  we  can  abuse  him,  and  I  will  do  it, 
too.  Let's  make  him  a  present  for  his  birthday  and  help  the 
young  man  along.  He  is  a  good  boy  and  deserves  a  show- 
ing.   Now,  who  will  join  Brother  Lofton  ?' 

"J.  B.  Morris,  of  Clinton,  S.  C,  came  to  the  front  with 
|25. 

"All  at  once  it  became  epidemic.  Everybody  was  giving, 
and  those  who  didn't  have  the  money  were  giving  notes. 
Over  |2,000  was  given. 

'The  report  of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  by  singing  the  long  metre  doxology." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  happy  Secretary 
writes : 

"We  have  had  a  glorious  Convention.  Think  of  $17,500 
on  the  debt.  The  brethren  have  treated  me  so  kindly. 
Surely  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  me." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

UNDER  A   HEAVY  BURDEN. 

What  an  important  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Rooms  was  April  30!  On  that  day  the  fiscal  year 
ended;  and,  along  with  the  increased  activities,  there  was 
much  excitement  over  whether  or  not  the  books  would  be 
closed  without  debt.  On  account  of  the  arrangements  for 
taking  collections  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  churches, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  year's  contributions  poured  in 
during  April,  often  as  much  being  received  on  the  last  day 
as  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  Convention  year. 
Anxiously  the  heavy  mail  would  be  opened  on  the  last  day 
and  the  checks  counted.  When  Dr.  Willingham  returned 
home  at  the  dinner  hour,  he  would  be  greeted  with  many 
eager  questions  in  regard  to  the  amount  received  during 
the  morning,  and  to  the  probability  of  the  debt's  being  wiped 
out.  After  a  busy  afternoon  at  the  office,  he  would  return 
home  at  a  late  hoiir  and  expectantly  await  the  result  of  the 
telegrams  which  would  arrive  between  that  hour  and  mid- 
night. How  his  children  enjoyed  the  excitement!  When 
the  bell  would  ring  they  would  race  to  the  door,  each  eager 
to  have  the  honor  of  reading  the  telegram  aloud  to  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  proud,  indeed,  was  the  one  who  reported  the  largest 
contribution.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  their  father 
hailed  the  telegrams.  Out  of  his  pocket  he  would  produce 
a  list  of  figures,  and,  after  rapid  calculations,  he  could  tell 
just  how  the  contributions  of  a  certain  state  compared  with 
the  amount  he  had  estimated  it  would  give,  and  also  with 
its  contributions  the  previous  year.  If  a  state  ''fell  behind," 
h«  would  regretfully  assign  some  probable  cause  for  its  do- 
ing so ;  if  one  exceeded  his  expectations,  he  would  be,  indeed, 
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jubilant.  Hoping,  yet  fearing,  he  would  await  the  final 
issue.  For  several  years  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
as  the  midnight  hour  found  the  Board  in  debt. 

Debt!  How  R.  J.  Willingham  hated  the  very  word!  A 
phrase  used  in  one  of  his  sermons,  ''dirt,  debt,  and  the  devil," 
showed  his  theoretical  opinion  of  financial  indebtedness,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  managed  his  personal  financial  af- 
fairs was  convincing  proof  of  his  abhorrence  of  it.  Even 
the  making  of  monthly  bills  he  considered  very  unwise ;  and, 
though  naturally  of  a  most  buoyant  disposition,  he  would 
invariably  become  worried  at  the  thought  of  having  his 
"name  on  anybody's  books." 

Utterly  opposed  to  personal  debt,  he  was  also  extremely 
anxious  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
should  be  paid ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  he  bent 
every  energy.  Daily  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Board 
were  increasing;  strenuous  efl'orts  to  reduce  expenses  and 
to  secure  enlarged  contributions  were  necessary.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  debt  he  considered  as  resting  not  upon 
the  Board,  but  upon  Southern  Baptists.  They  had  ordered 
that  one  hundred  new  missionaries  be  sent  out  during  Cen- 
tennial year;  only  about  fifty  had  been  sent;  but  the  sal- 
aries of  even  this  number  had  greatly  increased  the  annual 
expenses  of  the  Board;  and  instead  of  increased  gifts,  there 
had  been,  on  account  of  the  panic,  a  falling  off  in  contribu- 
tions. 

It  had  been  suggested  by  some  that  the  salaries  of  the 
missionaries  be  reduced.  Soon  after  entering  the  work.  Dr. 
Willingham  wrote  to  various  Boards  of  other  denomina- 
tions asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  sal- 
aries paid  their  missionaries.  He  also  wrote  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  his  own  Board  asking  for  an  expression  of  their 
opinion  in  regard  to  a  reduction  in  salaries.  The  reply  of 
the  missionaries  showed  a  most  sacrificing  spirit,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  salaries  of  those  in  China  and  Africa 
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were  reduced.  Dr.  Willingham  believed  that  missionaries 
should  live  economically,  but  he  was  never  in  favor  of  com- 
pelling? them  to  make  undue  sacrifices.  Concerning  the  sal- 
aries of  the  missionaries,  he  writes : 

''The  missionary  going  out  from  our  churches  to  foreign 
lands  proposes  to  give  up  home  and  kindred  and  country, 
but  does  not  propose  to  give  up  his  manhood  and  self-respect ; 
nor  does  he  propose  to  fail  to  provide  for  those  of  his  own 
household.  He  goes  as  our  representative  to  preach  Jesus. 
He  gives  his  time  and  energies  to  the  work;  we  stand  and 
promise  to  provide  for  him  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 

"A  scant  provision  is  never  best  where  we  expect  good 
returns.  The  question  should  never  be.  How  cheap  can  a 
missionary  live?  but.  How  much  will  it  take  to  support  him 
so  that  he  can  do  most  efficient,  effective  work?     .     .     . 

"Is  there  not  a  strain  of  Hardshellism  in  this  idea  of 
grinding  down  these  servants  of  God  until,  as  they  stand  in 
heathen  lands,  they  have  added  to  other  trials,  that,  so  trying 
to  a  man  of  honor,  distress  of  si)irit  because  they  know  not 
how  to  provide  for  those  dependent  upon  them?  No, 
brethren,  let  us  loose  their  hands.  They  ought  to  be  provided 
for.  They  ought  not  to  feel  that  they  are  mendicants,  but 
brethren  and  sisters,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  their  brethren 
in  the  service  of  the  Lord." 

To  a  correspondent  he  wires  the  following  in  regard  to 
the  expenses  of  the  Board : 

''The  claim  is  made  that  it  costs  so  much  to  send  money 
by  the  Board.  It  costs  next  to  notJiing  to  send  the  money, 
but  it  does  cost  to  raise  it — sending  letters,  printing,  paper, 
traveling,  etc.,  and  I  believe  our  Board  is  spending  less  in 
proportion  that  any  other." 

Seeking  to  arouse  the  churches  to  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, he  continually  emphasized  the  need  of  system 
in  the  Lord's  work,  of  systematic  and  proportionate  giving. 
A  few  extracts  from  editorials  wi'itten  by  him  for  the  For- 
eign Mission  Journal  during  the  first  few  months  of  his 
administration  follow: 

(7) 
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"In  every  church  some  system  of  regular  giving  for  Mis- 
sions ought  to  be  adopted.  We  are  convinced  that  with  a 
little  systematic  effort  almost  any  of  our  churches  would 
double,  yea  quadruple  their  contributions.  The  average 
member  needs  information;  men  and  places  ought  to  be 
brought  to  their  attention  with  the  work  God  is  doing." 

"Why  should  Israel  of  old  give  the  tenth  and  we,  re- 
deemed through  Christ,  give  often  not  the  hundredth  part? 
Is  love  less  powerful  than  law  to  stir  us  to  action?  Honor 
the  Lord  with  'the  first  of  the  first  fruits.'  Remember  His 
love  for  you,  His  care  over  you,  and  arise  to  a  new  sense 
of  your  responsibility  to  Him." 

"The  whole  trouble  begins  in  procrastination.  Right 
after  our  Convention,  when  everyone  should  go  back  home 
fired  with  zeal  for  missions,  nearly  the  whole  crowd  go  back 
to  wait  for  months  before  doing  anything.  The  expenses 
go  on,  and  immediately  a  debt  is  created  from  the  very  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  to  burden,  distress  and  discourage  all 
the  year  long.  Some  say  it  is  a  necessity.  It  is  more  of  a 
disgrace.  Think  of  it,  that  for  months  in  the  summer,  when 
many  spend  money  for  pleasure  and  recreation,  God's  cause 
is  left  to  languish." 

For  several  years  the  debt  hung  over  the  Board;  for- 
tunately, however,  Dr.  Willingham  did  not  know  that  so 
long  a  period  would  elapse  before  it  would  be  liquidated  and 
was  ever  hopefully  striving  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay 
it  off.  Many  plans  were  made  for  lifting  it,  into  each  of 
which  he  threw  himself  with  optimism  and  enthusiasm, 
working  early  and  late  in  his  endeavors  to  "push"  it.  Every 
effort  would  be  followed  by  increased  contributions,  but  not 
enough  would  be  received  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Although  the  various  attempts  made  during  these  first 
few  years  did  not  succeed  in  wiping  out  the  debt,  they  were 
not  in  vain ;  for  they  did  succeed  in  making  it  much  smaller 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Thousands  of  dollars 
came  in  as  a  result  of  these  special  efforts.  Missionary  en- 
thusiasm was  also  aroused.  Whenever  the  Secretary  spoke 
on  the  great  subject  nearest  his  heart,  there  was  a  marked 
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increase  iu  contributions.  He  seemed  to  know  how  to  touch 
the  purse  strings  as  well  as  the  heart  strings  of  the  people. 
Not  only  were  persons  of  means  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  Foreign  Missions,  but  also  those  Who  had  little  of  this 
world's  possessions.  After  hearing  him  preach,  a  factory 
girl  writes: 

"Since  hearing  your  earnest  sermon  on  last  Sunday 
(which  stirred  my  very  soul  within  me)  I  was  forced  to 
ask  myself  the  question,  'What  am  I  doing  for  the  salvation 
of  others?'  It  was  my  earliest  desire,  when  a  child,  to  be  a 
missionary  to  foreign  fields ;  but,  alas !  it  seems  impossible 
for  me  to  go ;  therefore,  I  will  do  what  little  I  can  here  and 
trust  'tis  all  for  the  best.  I  am  one  of  the  many  'factory  girls' 
(a  name  which  has  been  much  abused)  of  this  city ;  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  a  good  portion  of  that  time 
have  been  giving  a  tenth  of  what  I  make.  Enclosed  you  will 
find  |10,  which  T  have  saved  up  and  have  been  wondering 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good ;  and  since  last  Sunday, 
after  hearing  your  sermon,  decided  it  should  go  to  the  for- 
eign field.    So  will  you  please  see  that  it  goes? 

"I  remain,  A  Factory  Girl.^^ 

"Who  could  not  give  ten  cents?"  Throughout  the  South 
the  Secretary  sent  the  appeal  that  each  member  of  a  Bap- 
tist Church  give  that  amount.  An  old  lady  who  had  been 
confined  to  her  bed  for  several  months  sent  in  a  much  larger 
contribution.  She  possessed  no  money  of  her  own,  but  had 
presented  the  cause  to  friends  calling  upon  her,  and  in  that 
manner  had  collected  |3.65. 

Daily  the  situation  was  becoming  more  serious.  Strin- 
gent measures  were  necessary  lest  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  should  be  celebrated 
with  a  debt  of  |50,000.  No  new  missionaries  were  being 
sent  out.  Those  who  were  in  this  country  on  furlough  were 
unable  to  return  to  their  work.  Some  people  were  talking 
of  retrenchment.  In  January,  Dr.  Willingham  was  urged 
by  the  Board  to  make  a  prompt  and  vigorous  canvass  in 
the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions.     The  Secretary  was  al- 
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ready  burdened  with  work.  To  raise  |50,000  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention  in  May  would  be,  indeed,  a  Her- 
culean task.  The  proposed  canvass  would  require  long 
absences  from  both  his  home  and  his  office.  With  anxiety 
pressing  upon  his  heart,  he  consented  to  undertake  it.  In 
his  troubled  state  of  mind  he  wrote  several  sentences  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  which  he  inclosed  in  an  envelope  and  placed 
in  a  private  drawer  in  his  desk;  in  times  of  perplexity  he 
would  sometimes  take  it  out  long  enough  to  read,  that,  at 
the  remembrance  of  God's  guidance  in  the  past,  his  faith 
might  be  strengthened.  Although  the  envelope  is  marked, 
'^Strictly  Private/'  it  will  be  no  desecration  for  the  sym- 
pathetic reader  to  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  enclosed 
page,  at  the  top  of  which  is  written  the  single  word,  "Re- 
member" : 

"What  burdens  rest  on  me  this  morning,"  he  writes. 
After  mentioning  the  anxiety  weighing  upon  him  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  two  members  of  his  family,  he  con- 
tinues : 

"Over  fifty  thousand  debt  on  the  Board  and  contributions 
short.  Board  wants  me  to  go  out  and  collect.  I  am  weak — 
times  are  distressingly  hard.  Dissatisfaction  among  many 
churches.  Read  this  morning  in  my  daily  readings  Exodus 
13-14.    Looking  to  God  for  help." 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  above  was  written,  he  adds 
the  following  postscript  to  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kerfoot,  in  which 
he  discussed  the  debt: 

"Nothing  like  Trusting  and  Trying.  I  would  rather  live 
trj'ing  than  to  be  dying  in  despair." 

Strenuously  the  campaign  was  pushed.  From  Maryland 
to  Texas  the  Secretary  traveled,  visiting  the  largest  cities, 
seeking  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  off  the  heavy  debt. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  campaign  he  averaged 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  day. 
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It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  him  during  these  busy 
days,  as  untiriugly  aud  unremittingly  he  labors — now  on 
a  long  trip;  now  in  his  office  attacking  the  work  which  has 
accumulated  during  his  absence.  A  picture  of  him  at  this 
time — perhaps  some  would  call  it  a  motion  picture — can  be 
seen  by  reading  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters  and  post- 
cards : 

"We  had  our  meeting  here  last  night;  there  were  only 
eight  present,  but  I  said  my  say  and  I  think  made  a  start. 
This  has  been  hard  to  do.  I  do  not  know  why  they  are  so 
utterly  indifferent  here  to  the  work,  or  many  of  them — not 
all.  Fifty  or  sixty  were  invited  out  last  night.  We  had  a 
good  little  meeting,  however.  I  preach  on  missions  at  Sec- 
ond Church  tomorrow  morning." 

"One  thousand  from  First  Church  in  Macon.  Good! 
Long  Metre  Doxology.  More  from  other  churches.  I  had  a 
good  time.    Now  for  Atlanta." 

"I  preached  in  Second  Church  in  morning,  Fifth  in  after- 
noon, and  Third  at  night.  Got  some  money,  but  not  enough. 
Still  at  it.  Hope  to  get  mora  today  and  leave  at  four  tliis 
evening  for  Memphis.  From  there  I  expect  to  go  to  Little 
Rock  and  Fort  Worth,  etc.  This  will  be  my  long,  hard  trip, 
but  I  keep  well  and  cheerful  and  hope  to  look  back  on  all  of 
it  with  joy." 

"Soon  this  morning  I  awoke  here  to  find  train  delayed 
and  have  waited  four  hours,  and  do  not  know  when  I  will 
get  away.  'They  say'  one  o'clock — some  say  two.  What  do 
you  suppose  I  have  been  doing?  Stop  and  guess  before  you 
read  further. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  got  up,  dressed,  took  breakfast, 
sent  a  telegram  to  a  meeting  of  pastors  in  San  Antonio,  and 
then  called  on  pastor  here;  got  some  names  of  well-to-do 
members,  and  started  out  to  get  subscriptions  on  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  delit.  Soon  in  the  morning  these  people  were 
hearing  of  what  you  have  heard  something,  aud  I  got  some 
money,  too.  I  just  thought  anywhere  in  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  territory  I  am  at  home  for  the  present.  I  really 
enjoyed  the  rounds  much  better  than  sitting  up  here  in  the 
ears,  until  I  commenced  to  write  to  you. 
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"I  stopped  in  Waco  yesterday — think  I  got  in  some  good 
work  there. 

"I  expected  to  be  in  San  Antonio  today,  go  to  Austin  to- 
night, then  to  Houston  and  Galveston  tonight.  Now,  I  may 
have  to  drop  Austiu  or  Houston  out  of  my  program.  From 
Atlanta  I  expect  to  go  directly  home,  getting  there  Tuesday 
morning.     .     .     . 

''My  health  is  good,  though  I  was  very  tired  Sunday 
night.    Maybe  the  Lord  is  resting  me  today  some  as  I  wait. 

"Well,  I  have  a  great  work  before  me,  and  it  is  the  Lord's 
work.  He  wants  this  world,  and  He  honors  us  to  make  us, 
so  unworthy,  co-workers  with  Him." 

"I  got  into  Houston  last  night  after  dark,  in  time  for 
prayer  meeting;  made  a  talk  and  got  some  money.  Left 
there  before  day  this  morning,  and  am  now  at  these  folks' 
door.  I  talked  to  the  business  men  at  one  o'clock.  Tomor- 
row morning  at  8 :4.5  leave  for  New  Orleans  and  Atlanta, 
getting  to  the  latter  place  (D.  V.)  about  12:00  Saturday.    I 

have  some  special  work  to  do  there  on  Saturday. 

has  promised  me  a  contribution." 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  busy  I  am:  I  spoke  five 
times  yesterday  and  got  up  at  3 :00  this  morning  and  came 
home,  and  have  a  world  of  work  before  me." 

"How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  all  tonight.  But  if  we  can 
only  meet  the  debt  and  pav  it  all,  I  am  willing  to  go  through 
all  of  this." 

As  a  result  of  the  canvass,  thousands  of  dollars  poured 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Board;  and,  instead  of  a  debt  of 
150,000,  the  Secretary  was  able  to  report  at  the  Jubilee 
Convention  an  indebtedness  of  less  than  .f20,000,  which  was 
$10,000  less  than  that  reported  the  previous  year. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DIVERSIFIED   DUTIES. 

Dr.  Willingham  was  an  intense  worker.  He  had  the 
happy  faculty  of  accomplishing  things.  When  he  under- 
took a  task,  he  did  so  with  the  determination  to  push  it 
through  to  completion  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  counted 
no  effort  too  great,  nor  could  he  rest  until  he  could  say, 
"That  much  is  done."  Not  only  did  he  himself  toil  unre- 
mittingly, but  he  knew  hoAV  to  inspire  those  engaged  in  the 
office  to  put  their  best  efforts  into  the  work.  An  early  hour 
found  him  at  his  desk  in  the  morning,  and  a  late  hour 
usually  drove  him  home  to  the  evening  meal. 

After  months  of  constant  strain,  Dr.  Willingham  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  man  to  ac- 
complish the  many  duties  which  devolved  upon  him;  and, 
in  his  first  report  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  he 
emphasized  this  fact.  The  Convention  did  not  elect  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  but  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board,  who,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  "hard  times," 
decided  temporarily  to  utilize  the  services  of  Rev.  R.  E. 
Chambers,  who  had  been  appointed  as  missionary  to  China, 
but  had  not  been  sent  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  funds. 

Mr.  Chambers  entered  the  services  of  the  Board  Sep- 
tember 1,  1894,  and  for  eight  months  worked  faithfully  and 
efficiently.  Dr.  Willingham  had  the  highest  regard  for  the 
young  man;  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  before  Mr.  Chambers 
left  for  China  to  pronounce  the  words  which  made  him  and 
Miss  Mattie  Hall,  a  member  of  the  Second  Church,  Rich- 
mond, husband  and  wife. 

At  the  next  Convention,  the  fact  that  one  man  could 
not  accomplish  the  work  was  again  stressed,  and  the  need 
of  another  Secretary  was  emphasized.    During  the  months 
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that  followed,  the  Board  undertook  to  find  the  man  best 
suited  for  the  work.  After  prayerful  consideration,  Dr.  E. 
Y.  Mullins,  pastor  of  Lee  Street  Baptist  Church,  Baltimore, 
was  called  to  be  Associate  Secretary. 

Dr.  Mullins  entered  upon  his  new  duties  September  1, 
1895.  A  man  of  piety,  culture,  and  unusual  intellectual 
gifts,  he  was  also  an  ardent  lover  of  Missions.  With  en- 
thusiasm he  threw  himself  into  the  work;  and  his  admin- 
istration, though  not  of  long  duration,  was  fruitful  of  good 
results.  Dr.  Willingham  admired  the  ability  of  his  co- 
worker, and  the  relations  between  the  two  secretaries  was 
at  all  times  harmonious.  The  friendship  formed  at  this 
time  was  lifelong.  Feeling  constrained  to  accept  a  call 
extended  him  by  the  influential  church  in  Newton  Centre, 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Mullins,  in  March,  1896,  left  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Board  to  re-enter  the  pastorate. 

During  the  following  summer.  Dr.  A.  J.  Barton,  pastor 
of  the  North  Edgefield  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, was  called  to  be  Assistant  Secretary.  On  August 
20,  he  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Barton  was  a  most 
forceful  speaker,  and,  as  he  traveled  through  the  South, 
he  impressed  upon  thousands  the  importance  of  Foreign 
Missions.  He  also  did  an  excellent  work  with  his  pen  in 
bringing  the  cause  before  the  people.  The  years  of  his 
secretarj'ship  were  important  ones  in  the  history  of  the 
Board,  as  it  was  during  this  time  that  the  final  successful 
efl'orts  were  made  to  pay  off  the  indebtedness,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  were  other  matters  besides  the  debt  to  burden  the 
secretary  during  these  early  years — matters  which  taxed 
his  ingenuity  and  challenged  his  tact.  The  '^Gospel  Mis- 
sion" trouble  which  had  been  agitating  the  peace  for  sev- 
eral years  had  not  blown  over;  and  at  times  sounds  of  dis- 
cord would  be  heard  in  far-away  China  or  in  sections  of  this 
country  where  there  were  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
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movement.  Soon  after  he  became  secretary,  the  "Gospel 
Missioners"  withdrew  from  the  field  occupied  by  mission- 
aries of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  opened  a 
mission  further  inland.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  long  struggle;  several  years  passed,  however,  before 
all  elements  of  discord  were  finally  removed.  Gradually  the 
movement  ceased  to  confiict  with  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board;  and,  in  course  of  time,  several  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  ''Gospel  Mission"  returned  into  the  services 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Dr.  Willingham  believed 
that,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Lord's  work  should  be  conducted, 
peace  and  harmony  should  exist  between  Christians;  and, 
in  his  dealings  with  the  "Gospel  Missioners"  and  their  sym- 
pathizers, although  he  firmly  upheld  the  policies  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  he  did  so  in  a  kindly  and 
fraternal  manner.  His  letters  to  those  missionaries  who 
left  the  services  of  the  Board  during  his  secretaryship  to 
join  the  "Gospel  Mission"  showed  a  most  kindly  spirit. 
AVhile  Mr.  Chambers  was  working  in  the  office,  he  once  wrote 
to  a  correspondent,  during  Dr.  Willingham's  absence  from 
the  city,  the  following: 

"As  to  the  Gosjiel  Mission,  I  know  that  Dr.  Willingliam 
has  the  kindest  feelings  toward  all  the  brethren  and,  sisters 
connected  with  it.  While  he  does  not  agree  with  them  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  mission  is  run,  I  have  never 
heard  him  say  an  unkind  word  about  any  of  the  workers." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1894,  a  merry  party  of  fifty-six 
boarded  an  excursion  train  bound  for  Mexico.  Dr.  Willing- 
ham  was  one  of  this  party.  He  was  making  this  trip  wdth 
the  approval  of  the  Board  in  order  that  he  might  give  his 
personal  attention  to  the  work  in  that  country.  Two 
tickets  had  been  kindly  offered  him  by  two  men  interested 
in  missions,  one  of  which  he  had  gratefully  accepted.     An 
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air  of  cheerfulness  and  good  humor  pervaded  the  party. 
Dr.  Willingham  not  onlj-  derived  much  pleasure  from  the 
delightful  companionship  of  his  fellow-travelers,  but  he  in 
turn  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  crowd. 
He  was  an  ideal  traveling  companion;  wide-awake,  genial, 
and  jolly,  he  could  usually  see  all  there  was  to  be  seen  and 
show  it  in  a  most  interesting  manner  to  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  him.  His  love  of  teasing  would  usually 
show  itself  on  such  an  occasion;  on  this  trip.  He  recognized 
one  or  two  romances  which  later  culminated  very  happily. 
Among  others  in  the  party  were  Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Buell,  Miss  M.  E.  Wright,  and  the  two  Misses  Mcintosh,  one 
of  whom  afterwards  became  Mrs.  G.  B.  Buell,  and  the  other, 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Bell. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  Secretary  and  view 
the  unfamiliar  scenery  and  the  strange  sights  of  the  coun- 
try— to  see  the  prairie  dogs,  the  thousands  of  acres  of  cac- 
tus, the  desolate  regions  so  familiar  to  those  around  the 
Dead  Sea  in  Palestine,  the  lower  country,  so  like  Egypt  in 
many  respects.  It  would  be  interesting  to  dine  in  the 
Chinese  eating-houses;  to  pass  through  the  couutrj'  where 
it  is  said  not  to  have  rained  in  seven  years;  hastily  to  pull 
down  windows  at  the  approach  of  a  windstorm  laden  with 
sand  and  dust.  It  would  be  less  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  arrive 
at  a  hotel  in  a  strange  city  after  midnight ;  to  find  a  waiter 
who  not  only  cannot  speak  English,  but  cannot  understand 
it,  much  to  the  wonderment  of  some  of  the  party,  who,  al- 
though they  cannot  understand  him,  cannot  perceive  why 
he  cannot  understand  them — they  speak  very  plainly  and 
certainly  loud  enough;  to  see  conspicuous  advertisements 
of  the  Sunday  bull  fight,  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  on 
the  Sabbath ;  to  witness  on  all  sides  the  evidence  of  wicked- 
ness and  the  degradation  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  profitable  to  meet  with  him  face  to  face 
the  missionaries  whom  he  has  known  through  correspond- 
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ence  during  the  several  montlis  of  his  Secretaryship;  to  be- 
come initiated  into  their  work — to  visit  their  schools,  Sun- 
day schools,  and  churches;  to  meet  the  native  converts;  to 
learn  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  workers;  and  to 
rejoice  in  their  successes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not  able  to  visit  Mex- 
ico, the  secretary  published  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal 
a  long,  interesting  account  of  his  trip.  The  physical  fea- 
tures of  the  country  and  the  spiritual  atmosphere  were 
described,  and  an  interesting  account  of  each  missionary 
and  his  work  was  given. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  Dr.  Willingham 
found  himself  again  in  Mexico.  The  missionaries  needed 
his  counsel  on  several  important  matters,  and  had  urged 
that  he  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Convention 
of  Mexico  in  Saltillo.  As  he  was  to  visit  the  Texas  State 
Convention,  which  was  to  be  held  soon  after  the  time  of  this 
meeting,  the  Board  had  decided  that  it  would  be  expedient 
for  him  to  comply  with  the  request.  Several  traveling  com- 
panions made  the  trip  from  Virginia  to  Mexico,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  very  tedious,  a  most  pleasant  and 
enjoyable  one.  All  who  attended  the  Convention  were  en- 
tertained in  Madero  Institute.  To  be  in  the  house  with 
eighteen  missionaries  for  several  days  was  an  experience 
that  Dr.  Willingham  enjoyed  immensely;  he  was  very  glad 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  them  socially  as  well  as 
ofiQcially.  Reports  were  read  at  the  three  daily  sessions  of 
the  Convention  and  important  subjects  were  discussed,  such 
as  the  training  of  churches  to  be  self-supporting,  and  the 
holding  of  church  property.  The  latter  was  a  very  difficult 
question  in  Mexico;  and,  as  according  to  the  law  in  force 
there  were  several  difficulties  in  regard  to  titles  of  property 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  it  was  arranged  for  Dr.  Wil- 
lingham to  have  a  conference  with  President  Diaz. 

He  would  sometimes  give  an  account  of  tliis  conference 
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in  his  sermons.  He  would  tell  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
the  interview.  Vividly  he  would  picture  himself  and  com- 
panions dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  being  driven  to  the 
palace;  also  the  presentation  of  the  cards  which  must  be 
viewed  by  the  guard  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and 
the  wait  in  the  elegantly-appointed  reception  room  until  the 
proper  olficial  could  with  pomp  and  ceremony  usher  them 
into  the  presence  of  the  President.  In  striking  contrast  to 
the  audience  of  an  earthly  ruler,  he  would  portray  the  ease 
with  which  even  the  humblest  soul  can  at  all  times,  under 
any  circumstances,  without  delay  approach  the  Heavenly 
Father,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

In  an  account  of  this  visit  to  Mexico,  Dr.  Willingham 
writes : 

''Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  all  the  joys  of  this  trip — 
the  love  and  kindness  of  the  brethren  and  sisters.  But  let 
the  people  at  home  know  that  they  have  men  and  women  in 
Mexico  for  whom  they  ought  to  thank  God  and  with  renewed 
zeal  press  forward  in  His  service." 

Within  two  years  Dr.  Willingham  was  destined  to  go 
again  to  Mexico — this  time  on  business  of  a  more  serious 
nature.  Internal  discord  had  broken  out  among  the  mis- 
sionaries, which  the  Board  had  tried  in  vain  to  settle 
through  correspondence.  Finally,  it  became  evident  that 
someone  must  be  sent  to  the  Mission  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
Dr.  Willingham  refused  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
of  attempting  to  arbitrate  in  so  serious  a  misunderstand- 
ing; and,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  Mr.  William  Ellyson, 
a  member  of  the  Mexican  Committee,  accompanied  him. 
The  two  were  to  act  as  a  special  committee  for  the  Board. 
Arriving  in  Mexico,  they  visited  each  station  and  conferred 
individually  with  the  workers.  A  day  of  prayer  was  set 
apart,  and  a  meeting  of  all  the  missionaries  was  called. 
This  meeting  was  a  very  tender  one;  and  apparently  har- 
mony was  restored  between  brethren  who  had  been  es- 
tranged.   Before  many  months  had  elapsed,  however,  the  old 
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flame  had  again  broken  out;  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  sev- 
eral of  the  missionaries  severed  their  relations  with  the 
Board.  It  was  with  regret  that  the  Board  accepted  the 
resignation  of  men  w^ho  had  for  years  been  doing  faithful 
work.  As  a  result  of  this  trouble,  the  mission  stations  were 
left  in  a  crippled  condition,  and  it  became  necessary  for  new 
missionaries  to  be  sent  out  and  for  rearrangements  to  be 
made.  Between  the  meetings  of  Texas  and  Missouri  Con- 
ventions, in  the  fall  of  1898,  Dr.  Willingham  made  a  trip 
to  Mexico  to  confer  with  the  missionaries  in  regard  to  the 
new  conditions.  The  visit  was  necessarily  short,  still  it 
proved  most  satisfactory,  and  the  outlook  in  the  Mission 
became  much  more  hopeful. 

In  1895  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  passed  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  the  consolidation  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Journal  and  the  Home  Field,  the  organ  of  the  Home 
Mission  Board.  In  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board, 
Dr.  Willingham  had  announced  that  the  circulation  of  the 
Journal  w^as  excellent,  and  financially  the  magazine  was 
successful,  not  only  paying  its  expenses,  but  adding  to  the 
income  of  the  Board.  The  majority  of  those  who  attended 
the  Convention,  however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  decided 
advantages  would  accrue  if  the  two  magazines  were  com- 
bined, and  a  committee  was  authorized  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  consolidation.  In  October,  the  Mission  Jour- 
nal of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  appeared.  Every 
effort  was  put  forth  to  make  the  new  magazine  a  success, 
but  the  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  and  the  sub- 
scription list  decreased  until  it  included  only  about  half 
as  many  names  as  had  formerly  been  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal  alone.  The  next  Conven- 
tion gave  orders  that  each  Board  should  publish  its  own 
literature,  and  in  June  (1896)  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal 
again  appeared  with  its  original  mailing  list,  its  popularity 
being  proved  by  the  rapid  and  great  increase  in  its  circu- 
laton. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LIFE   IN  RICHMOND. 

Eichmond  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  with  its  many  historical 
associations — not  only  of  the  Confederacy,  but  also  of  the 
early  days  of  the  nation — its  many  educational  institutions, 
its  general  air  of  culture,  and  the  noted  church-going 
proclivities  of  its  inhabitants,  it  makes  an  excellent  home 
for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  just  at  the  age  to  drink  in  knowl- 
edge and  to  form  impressions  of  life.  Soon  after  reaching 
Richmond,  three  of  the  little  Willinghams  were  drinking 
of  the  Pierian  Spring  at  one  of  the  public  schools;  the  eld- 
est daughter  was  attending  the  Virginia  Female  Institute, 
and  the  second  son  Richmond  College.  The  eldest  son  was 
spending  a  year  at  work  before  completing  his  education. 
The  first  summer  in  the  new  home  was  clouded  by  the  ill- 
ness of  the  second  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  suffered  from 
a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever.  There  were  critical  days 
of  anxious  waiting,  but  he  was  finally  restored  to  health. 

Richmond  is  more  compactly  built  than  cities  located 
farther  South.  After  the  large  porches  and  yards  of  their 
former  residences,  the  home — though  a  corner  house — 
seemed  cramped  quarters  to  the  Willinghams.  It  was  a 
source  of  worry  to  Mrs.  Willingham  that  her  littles  ones 
were  compelled  to  play  on  the  street,  and  she  once  remarked 
that  she  could  not  "spank  the  children  without  all  the  neigh- 
bors knowing  it."  All  agreed  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year's  lease,  a  new  home  must  be  secured.  To  find  a  suit- 
able house  with  the  desired  yard  at  the  average  rent  was  a 
difficult  task;  but,  at  length,  an  attractive  old  home,  which 
met  all  the  requirements,  Number  15  South  Fifth  Street, 
was  found.     The  house  had  been  built  about  fifty  years 
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before  this  time  by  a  wealthy  bachelor,  Mr.  Barrett.  Years 
later  it  had  been  the  home  of  the  French  Consul.  Since  that 
time  it  had  changed  hands  several  times.  In  October.  1894, 
the  Willing-hams  moved  in.  What  a  delightful  home  it 
proved!  How  Dr.  Willingham  enjoyed  this  home!  Here 
at  the  end  of  a  weary  summer's  day  the  father  could  find 
peace  and  quiet,  and  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  James 
River  not  very  far  away.  Here  he  could  entertain  in- 
numerable friends  and  missionaries,  for  room  could  always 
be  made  for  his  guests.  And  how  the  children  enjoyed  that 
house,  those  back  porches  and  that  yard,  with  its  terraces 
and  magnolia  trees!  Surely  it  was  an  ideal  home  for  a 
large  family. 

People  who  live  in  rented  houses  are  at  times  liable  to 
certain  inconveniences  which  do  not  trouble  those  who  own 
their  homes.  In  the  fall  of  1895,  just  as  Dr.  Willingham 
was  preparing  to  make  a  trip  into  Mexico  (mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter),  his  wife  was  beset  with  persons  who 
desired  to  be  shown  through  the  house,  as  they  were  con- 
templating purchasing  it.  Exceedingly  busy  and  weighted 
with  cares,  he  could  but  be  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
the  probability  of  his  home  being  sold  while  he  was  in  a 
far-away  country.  Visions  of  house-hunting  and  of  the 
ordeal  of  moving  were  not  pleasant;  no  other  place  would 
be  so  suitable.  With  anxiety  resting  upon  him,  he  left  for 
Mexico.  The  only  way  to  end  the  uncertainty  was  to  buy 
the  house.  Before  reaching  Mexico,  he  wrote  home  that  he 
had  been  able  to  make  financial  arrangements  which  would 
enable  him  to  purchase  the  house,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Richmond,  he  paid  for  it  in  cash. 

On  February  25,  1896,  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in 
Richmond,  the  Willinghams'  possession  of  the  house  was 
again  threatened — this  time  by  fire.  A  spark  from  the  con- 
flagration which  laid  in  ruins  Grace  Street  Baptist  Church 
was  borne  by  the  high  winds  fully  half  a  mile  until  it  fell 
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on  the  roof  of  15  South  Fifth  Street.  Soon  there  was  all 
the  commotion  which  attends  a  fire — smoke  was  pouring, 
fire  engines  were  noisily  puffing ;  water  was  streaming ;  men 
were  rushing  back  and  forth  through  the  house;  the  usual 
crowd  was  momentarily  increasing.  Dr.  Willingham,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  his  daughters,  had  gone  to  witness 
the  fire  that  was  devouring  the  church  of  which  his  beloved 
friend.  Dr.  Hatcher,  was  pastor.  As  he  stood  in  the  great 
throng  intently  watching  the  devastating  work  of  the 
flames,  hearing  the  frequent  ringing  of  bells  announcing 
fires  which  had  been  caused  by  flying  sparks,  he  little 
dreamed  that  his  own  home  was  in  danger.  Arriving  there 
later,  he  found  an  engine  in  front  of  the  house  and  a  large 
hole  in  the  roof;  the  fire,  however,  had  been  extinguished. 
The  damages  were  not  great;  but  as  a  result  of  the  blaze, 
a  tin  roof  replaced  the  shingle  one;  and  thus  was  relieved 
the  anxiety  which  formerly  prevailed  when  the  bells  an- 
nounced a  near-by  fire. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  new  home  was  its 
proximity  to  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  into  whose  mem- 
bership he  had  been  received  soon  after  moving  to  Kichmond. 
At  diagonal  corners  of  the  city  square,  bounded  by  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Streets,  and  Main  and  Gary,  the  church  and  his 
home  were  separated  by  one  residence  and  a  large  vacant 
lot.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  him  more  than  to  live  so 
near  the  church,  and  it  was  a  great  delight  to  him  to  see  a 
large  delegation  from  his  family  present  on  time  at  the 
various  services.  Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum  was  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church;  it  was  a  joy  to  Dr.  Willingham  to  renew 
the  friendship  which  had  existed  for  many  years  between 
himself  and  this  gifted  and  charming  man,  and  to  sit  under 
his  ministry.  The  people  of  the  Second  Church  won  his 
love  and  admiration;  and  they  in  turn  proved  devoted 
friends  to  him.  And  what  a  loyal  member  he  was!  How 
he  enjoyed   the  various   services  of    the    church — Sunday 
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School,  prayer-meeting,  and  the  Sunday  services!  How  his 
baritone  voice  rang  out  in  the  old  hymns!  What  fervent 
petitions  and  expressions  of  thanksgiving  he  uttered  when 
so  often  he  was  called  on  to  pray !  Frequently  was  he  asked 
to  preach  and  to  conduct  the  mid-week  prayer  meeting,  and 
most  graciously  did  he  comply.  The  daughter  of  a  later 
pastor  once  remarked  to  her  mother,  after  hearing  Dr. 
Willingham  preach:  "Dr.  Willingham  is  the  most  interest- 
ing preacher  I  ever  heard,  except  Father!"  One  of  Dr. 
Willingham's  daughters  can  never  forget  the  impression 
made  upon  her  when,  as  a  little  girl,  she  would  sit  in  the 
Second  Church  and  hear  him  preach.  Her  heart  in  her 
mouth  at  times,  she  would  hope  that  everyone  was  enjoying 
the  sermon  as  much  as  she.  She  would  feel  sure  that  every- 
one would  have  to  give  a  great  deal  after  hearing  that  ser- 
mon— she  believed  that  even  the  college  boys  in  the  gal- 
lery just  couldn't  help  giving  something.  As  she  would 
pass  down  the  aisle  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  she 
would  hear  many  remarks  in  regard  to  the  sermon  and  her 
father's  wonderful  ability  to  influence  people  to  give.  As 
she  grew  older  and  would  attempt  to  explain  to  herself  why 
her  father's  sermons  were  so  forceful,  she  would  reason  that 
his  eloquence  consisted  not  in  glittering  sentences,  not  in 
attempted  flights  of  oratory,  but  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  presented  the  truth  that  was  burning  in  his  heart. 
Perhaps  the  cause  of  his  power  in  preaching  can  more 
clearly  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his 
addresses : 

"As  I  grow  older,  I  try  more  to  recognize  as  I  stand  up 
to  speak  that  my  Master  is  present.  ...  As  I  was 
preparing  to  preach  I  received  one  day  a  letter  from  my 
old  professor,  in  which  he  said :  'Remember,  my  boy,  that 
the  common  peo})le  heard  the  ^Master  gladly.'  Then,  when  I 
would  write  poetry  and  philosophy  and  weave  in  my  science, 
I  would  take  the  paper  and  throw  it  under  the  table,  saying, 
*I  do  not  believe  the  common  people  would  enjoy  that.'    Then 
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I  would  try  to  make  my  expressions  plain.  When  mothers 
and  fathers  would  say,  'My  little  boy  said  he  enjoyed  your 
sermon  today,'  they  did  not  know  how  much  I  appreciated 
it.  Nobody  knows  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  get  over  the 
things  I  had  learned.  When  my  struggle  would  be  hardest, 
I  would  get  on  my  knees  and  say  to  God,  'O  God,  take  me 
and  speak  through  me.'  And  as  I  go  around  today  I  realize 
more  and  more  that  in  this  great  world  of  the  Master  we  can 
do  nothing  except  as  God's  Spirit  works." 

Whatever  the  source  of  his  power,  as  he  preached  on 
Foreign  Missions,  his  hearers  were  taken  out  of  themselves 
as  they  gazed  on  a  lost  tvorld  and  realized,  as  never  before, 
that  upon  them  individually  rested  the  responsibility  of 
telling  that  world  of  a  Savior. 

Equally  forceful  were  his  sermons  on  subjects  other 
than  missions.  Among  the  ones  which  he  most  liked  to 
preach  were  those  on  the  following  subjects:  "Personal 
Consecration,"  "Family  Religion."  "Christian  Hope,"  "The 
Christian  Soldier,"  "Patience,"  "A  Purpose  in  the  Heart," 
"Burdens  and  What  to  Do  With  Them,"  "A  Strong  Man 
Discouraged,"  "Looking  Unto  Jesus,"  "The  Seven  Last  Say- 
ings on  the  Cross";  also  those  from  the  following  texts: 
"Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve" ;  "Come  unto  me" ; 
"And  they  stood  every  man  in  his  place  round  about  the 
camp";  "Give  me  thine  heart";  "Whose  I  am  and  whom  I 
serve." 

Comparatively  few  Sundays  found  Dr.  Willingham  in 
his  own  church.  Frequently  he  was  in  other  cities  preach- 
ing on  Foreign  Missions,  and  when  in  Richmond  his  serv- 
ices were  much  in  demand — there  were  many  requests  from 
the  various  churches  for  him  to  preach  the  sermon  pre- 
ceding the  annual  collection ;  then,  also,  any  pastor  who  was 
sick  or  who  wished  to  leave  the  city  knew  to  whom  to  turn 
for  this  supply.  At  times  his  family  would  remonstrate 
with  him  for  preaching  so  often  on  Sunday,  insisting  that 
after  a  busy  week  in  the  oflSce  he  needed  rest  on  the  Sab- 
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bath.  He  would  continue  to  accept  the  many  invitations, 
however,  saying  that  the  Lord  had  called  him  to  preach, 
and  that  if  he  could  not  do  so,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  Secretaryship  and  re-enter  the  pastorate.  Several 
of  the  churches  would  compensate  him  for  supplying  their 
pulpits;  he  would  accept  the  money,  but  would  refuse  to 
use  a  cent  of  it  for  himself  or  family,  insisting  that  what- 
ever he  earned  on  the  Sabbath  belonged  to  the  Lord.  He 
was  popular  not  only  with  Baptists,  but  with  other  denom- 
inations. Believing  in  Christ's  command  to  "preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,"  he  could  see  no  impropriety  in 
preaching  to  Christians  of  other  faiths  and  orders,  and 
gladly  did  he  accept  their  invitations  to  supply  their  pul- 
pits. The  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  often  called  upon 
him. 

The  members  of  Grace  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
were  especially  devoted  to  him.  One  Sunday  In  the  summer 
of  1896,  he  had  an  engagement  to  preach  in  this  church. 
The  week  preceding  had  been  an  especially  trying  one.  His 
eldest  son  was  recovering  from  a  long  and  severe  case  of 
fever,  and  he,  although  extremely  busy  in  the  daytime,  had 
insisted  on  spending  the  nights  in  the  invalid's  room.  The 
long  strain  had  broken  him  down,  and  when  Sunday  arrived, 
he  was  weak  and  ill.  His  wife  urged  him  not  to  attempt  to 
preach,  but,  as  usual,  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  work. 
Mrs.  Willingham  called  her  son,  Ben,  and  asked  him  to  ac- 
company his  father  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  day 
was  excessively  warm.  The  Doxology  had  been  sung  and 
Dr.  Willingham  was  pronouncing  the  Invocation  when  his 
voice  stopped — two  elders,  noticing  the  pause,  looked  up 
to  see  him  leaning  unconscious  on  the  pulpit  stand.  Quickly 
springing  up  the  steps,  they  were  at  his  side  by  the  time 
the  congregation  became  aware  that  something  unusual  had 
occurred.  He  was  assisted  into  the  pastor's  study,  and  the 
congregation  was  dismissed.     The  attack  of  vertigo  soon 
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passed  off,  and  later  lie  was  able  to  return  home  in  a  car- 
riage. Compelled  now  to  give  up,  he  unwillingly  consented, 
after  much  persuasion,  to  go  to  a  watering-place  to  re- 
cuperate. Weak  and  miserable,  yet  still  possessing  his 
characteristic  love  of  teasing,  he  wrote  home  the  following 
letter,  in  which  the  reader  can  see  just  how  much  he  en- 
joyed vacations  and  watering-places: 

"Well,  I  am  here  at  this  monotonous,  hum-drum,  do- 
nothing,  loafing  place.  If  it  does  not  kill,  it  ought  to  cure, 
for  there  ought  to  be  some  recompense  for  staying  here.  If 
I  were  well,  I  would  charge  at  least  $100  or  |200  to  stay  here 
a  week. 

"Card  playing,  dancing,  poor  music,  ordinary  eating,  and 
foolish  talking  serve  to  wear  away  the  time  for  most  of  the 
folk.  I  am  too  weak  to  walk  much,  too  indifferent  to  talk 
much,  too  sick  to  eat  much,  Corneille  stays  with  me  most 
of  the  time,  and  I  enjoy  that  vestige  of  home  life  and  good 
civilization.  She  seems  cheerful,  but  how  she  does  after  a 
two  weeks'  spell  is  the  question.  I  believe,  however,  she  said 
yesterday  evening  that  she  had  felt  better  yesterday  than 
since  coming. 

"It  seems  to  me  this  'pill'  ought  certainly  to  make  me 
careful  for  my  health  in  the  future.  I  drink  freely  of  the 
water,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  to  break  the  monotony. 
I  hope  it  will  help  me — cannot  tell  yet.  Nobody  is  here  that 
you  care  a  straw  for  or  care  to  hear  about,  so  I  will  not  in- 
flict on  you  useless  waste  of  time,  as  I  suppose  you  are  busy 
if  I  am  not.     .     .     . 

"My  chief  pleasure  here  is  going  around  and  looking  at 
the  old  houses,  rocks,  etc.,  and  thinking  of  thirty  years  and 
the  changes.  Much  here,  however,  will  be  about  the  same,  I 
reckon,  thirty  years  if  not  three  hundred  years  from  now. 

"Well,  goodbye.  You  may  think  from  this  letter  that  I 
am  blue.  No,  not  'specially  so — ^just  tired  of  doing  nothing, 
which  I  despise  but  must  do  for  a  while." 
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On  the  next  day  he  concluded  a  letter  to  his  son,  Ben, 
with  the  following  words: 

"Take  good  care  of  your  mother,  and  remember  all 
through  life  that  home  is  a  good  place  for  a  sick  man,  if  it's 
a  good  home." 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  words  penned  during  his 
enforced  rest  is  a  card  written  by  him  later  while  busy  at 
his  post,  which  is  as  follows : 

"Grand  meeting.    Feeling  fine.    Verp  busy.    Love. 

"R.  J.  W." 
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THE   DEBT   LIFTED. 

"If  brethren  throughout  the  South  could  see  our  big- 
hearted  secretary  as  we  see  him — praying,  struggling,  work- 
ing incessantly,  hoping  that  God  will  enlarge  the  hearts  of 
His  people  and  unloose  their  purse  strings  so  that  they  may 
send  in  the  needed  money — they  would  understand  the  situa- 
tion far  more  clearly  than  we  can  present  it." 

The  above  words,  which  appeared  in  the  Religious  Her- 
ald, April  9,  1896,  were  written  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Pitt,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  aud,  during 
Dr.  Willingham's  term  of  office,  had  proved  one  of  his 
warmest  friends  and  most  trusted  advisors.  Often  would 
the  Secretary  run  up  to  his  office  in  times  of  perplexity  to 
ask  his  advice  in  regard  to  the  important  questions  con- 
frontiug  him.  Grave,  indeed,  had  the  situation  become  at 
this  time.  The  heart  of  the  Secretary  ached  as  he  faced  the 
probability  of  having  to  retain  in  this  country  missionaries 
on  furlough — and  even  the  possibility  of  having  to  recall 
others. 

The  Southern  Baptist  Convention  that  year  urged  the 
Board  to  induce  as  many  churches  as  possible  to  send  in 
their  contributions  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Conven- 
tion year  and  thus  relieve  them  of  the  necessity  of  strug- 
gling through  eleven  months  of  the  Convention  year  with 
funds  entirely  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work,  thus  being 
compelled  to  pay  large  sums  in  interest  which  should  go 
directly  to  the  foreign  field.  How  often  during  the  follow- 
ing years  has  similar  action  been  taken  by  the  Conven- 
tion !  How  much  money  could  have  been  saved  during  all 
these  years  had  the  churches  carried  out  the  suggested 
plan !    How  many  more  heathen  could  have  heard  the  gos- 
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pel !  How  many  more  years  of  service  might  have  been  given 
by  him  upon  whose  heart  the  needs  of  the  work  pressed  so 
heavily,  had  he  been  spared  the  heart-ache  and  anxiety 
which  the  old  method  involved!  Many  years  have  passed; 
many  of  the  churches  have  changed  their  policy  in  regard 
to  collections,  but  in  the  majority  of  them  the  old  method 
prevails.  The  money  slowly  comes  into  the  treasury  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year;  thousands  of  dollars  which 
should  be  paying  the  salaries  of  additional  missionaries  are 
spent  for  interest;  and  care  and  anxiety  add  premature  age 
to  those  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  the  work  has 
been  intrusted. 

Detailed  accounts  cannot  be  given  of  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  Dr.  Willingham  during  these  years  to  liquidate  the  debt — 
of  his  endeavors  to  arouse  each  pastor  in  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  by  special  letters,  postcards,  and  Journals; 
of  his  various  plans  for  raising  additional  money;  of  the 
calls  to  prayer;  of  the  prayer-meetings  held  in  the  Foreign 
Mission  room;  of  his  impassioned  appeals  before  churches, 
associations  and  conventions.  With  the  vision  of  the  world 
lying  in  wickedness  and  darkness  so  constantly  before  him, 
with  men  and  women  pleading  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign 
fields,  his  very  soul  cried  out  against  the  debt  which  pre- 
vented Southern  Baptists  from  grasping  their  wonderful 
opportunities. 

Finally  the  break  came.  As  the  Secretary  spoke  before 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  in  April,  1897,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  marvelous  manner  in  which  God  had  opened  doors 
in  heathen  lands  and  pleaded  for  funds  with  which  to  send 
missionaries  back  to  their  work — men  and  women  longing 
to  be  sent  to  the  front.  Suddenly  he  was  interrupted  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Gross,  who  arose  to  make  a  resolution  to  the  ef- 
fect that  during  the  month  wliich  remained  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Georgia  Baptists 
should  raise  |5,000  each  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards. 
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The  motion  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a  great  moment  in  the  history  of  Georgia  Baptists. 
Missionary  enthusiasm  ran  high  and  the  Holy  spirit  was 
present  in  power.  This  action  of  the  Georgia  Convention 
was  telegraphed  to  each  Baptist  paper  in  the  South,  and 
similar  action  was  urged  in  each  state. 

Although  Georgia  Baptists  paid  their  additional  pledge 
and  other  states  increased  their  contributions,  when  South- 
ern Baptists  arrived  in  Wilmington  for  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  the  next  month,  a  debt  of  |13,500  hung 
over  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Before  the  Convention 
convened  the  delegates  from  Georgia  held  a  called  meeting 
and  decided  that  as  one  last  effort  to  lift  the  debt  they 
would  raise  an  additional  |1,300  (|300  of  which  was  for 
^'flood-swept  Louisiana  and  frost-bitten  Florida").  When 
this  action  was  announced  by  Dr.  Gibson  in  the  Convention, 
it  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Dr.  W.  E.  Hatcher  arose 
to  pledge  for  Virginia,  declaring  that  this  was  a  Conven- 
tion in  which  there  was  but  one  person  opposed  to  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board — that  person  was  the  devil  embodied 
in  the  debt,  and  that  the  Convention  proposed  to  wrestle 
with  that  person  and  throw  him  out  of  the  way.  Each  state 
held  a  called  meeting  and  pledges  were  made  for  more  than 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  indebtedness,  the  pledges  to  be  paid 
in  thirty  days. 

"It  was  a  fight  to  the  finish,"  writes  the  Christian  Index. 
"We  dared  not  give  the  battle  over.  The  King  of  glory  was 
on  our  side,  and  with  supreme  confidence  in  our  leader  and 
perennial  love  in  our  hearts  for  our  lost  brethren  across 
the  sea,  we  said,  'With  His  help  we  conquer.' »  *  *  « 
That  was  the  "red  letter"  Convention  of  all  the  Southern 
Baptist  Conventions,  and  that  was  the  "red  letter"  day  of 
the  Convention  at  Wilmington. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  among  Southern  Baptists,  At 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  however,  Georgia  was  the  only  state 
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which  had  paid  her  pledge  in  full.  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
three  months,  all  pledges  had  been  paid,  but  very  little  had 
been  received  for  the  current  expenses  during  those  three 
months,  for  each  of  which  the  sum  of  |9,000  was  needed. 
People  were  speaking  of  "no  debt,"  whereas  they  were  al- 
lowing the  Board  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  each 
day.  The  real  test  would  be  the  closing  of  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  the  meantime  strenuous  ef- 
forts must  be  put  forth  if  victory  was  to  be  won. 

As  Dr.  Willingham  spoke  before  the  Convention,  there 
was  one  incident  which  he  told  with  marked  effect.  His 
little  son,  Holcombe,  the  little  boy  born  during  Centennial 
year,  while  repeating  Scripture  verses  to  his  mother  one 
day,  had  thus  rendered  the  Great  Commission:  "Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  preacher" 
The  ministers  would  laugh  heartily  at  this  joke  upon  them- 
selves, but  the  lesson  struck  home  as  the  Secretary  em- 
phasized the  need  of  some  preachers  learning  the  Gospel  of 
Missions. 

As  he  spoke  before  the  South  Carolina  Convention  in 
1897,  he  was  interrupted  by  someone,  who  asked:  "Tell  us 
about  the  little  boy  and  the  preachers."  Dr.  Willingham 
stopped,  his  great  form  shaking  with  emotion;  unable  to 
speak,  he  could  only  indicate  by  his  hand  that  he  could  not 
comply  with  the  request  and  then  resume  his  speech — the 
little  one  had  been  called  Home. 

Upon  returning  from  a  long  trip  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  October,  he  had  found  the  little  boy  in  bed  with  a 
disease  that  later  proved  to  be  scarlet  fever.  How  he  clung 
to  that  little  boy!  How  anxiously  he  watched  by  his  bed- 
side. How  untiringly  he  climbed  the  Main  Street  hill  in 
the  middle  of  each  morning  to  look  in  at  the  little  patient ! 
How  fervently  he  prayed  for  his  recovery,  always,  however, 
adding  the  words,  "If  consistent  with  Thy  holy  will !"  When 
the  little  one  was  taken,  he  bowed  in  submission  to  the 
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Divine  Will,  but  the  sorrow  of  separation  cut  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  often  would  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  when  he 
talked  of  his  "little  missionary."  On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  he  writes  to  his  wife: 

"Had  you  thought  of  it  that  twenty  years  ago  today  we 
gave  up  our  former  life  and  little  home  and  put  ourselves 
before  the  Lord  for  His  service  in  a  special  manner?  Surely 
the  Lord  has  been  good  to  us.  We  have  had  many  joys  and 
blessings.  The  heaviest  sorrow  is  that  which  has  come  this 
year.  Yet,  how  merciful  God  has  been  in  sparing  us  all  these 
years.  We  loved  our  boy,  we  love  him  yet.  We  know  he  is 
safe.  We  will  have  no  more  anxiety  about  him — only  joy  in 
anticipation  of  meeting  him.  I  know  that  God  makes  no 
mistakes — our  plans  were  not  in  accordance  with  His  will. 
Perhaps,  hecause  of  our  gift,  He  has  done  better  for  us  and 
the  boy  than  we  planned.  I  trust  and  wait.  God  help  us  to 
be  faithful  with  those  who  remain  to  us." 

Sorrows  often  come  in  quick  succession.  Only  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  since  he  stood  by  the  open  grave  of  his 
little  son,  when  a  telegram  announced  the  death  of  his 
father.  His  end  had  come  suddenly;  but,  though  he  had 
been  in  good  health,  he  had  for  months  been  looking  forward 
to  his  death.  How  the  sou  would  miss  his  father — the  joy 
of  the  visits  to  his  home  in  Macon ;  his  prayers  for  him ; 
his  regular  letters,  always  brief,  but  full  of  news,  sagacious 
advice,  and  words  indicating  his  interest  in  the  work  and 
pride  in  his  preacher  son;  the  visits  which  he  paid  every 
year  or  two  to  his  home  in  Richmond,  when  his  warm  heart, 
genial  and  sunny  nature,  and  animated  and  enthusiastic 
spirits  made  the  days  speed  by  not  only  for  the  son,  but  for 
the  grandchildren,  to  whom  these  visits  were  always  great 
occasions.  "He  was  one  of  God's  noblemen — "  the  bereaved 
son  writes;  "a  grand  and  good  man";  and  often  in  the  lone- 
liness which  his  death  caused  during  the  years  that  followed, 
he  would  exclaim,  "Father  was  a  wonderful  man." 
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Although  his  heart  was  aching,  the  Secretary  worked 
untiringly  and  effectively.  These  were  critical  days  for  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  Should  the  books  close  with  a 
debt  after  the  great  enthusiasm  and  special  efforts  of  the 
people,  the  effect  would  be  depressing.  Every  effort  must 
be  put  forth  to  raise  the  necessary  money.  By  tongue  and 
by  pen  he  sought  to  arouse  the  people  to  greater  liberality, 
^'o  plan  was  too  simple  if  it  would  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Through  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal  he  asked 
the  people  to  give  their  incomes  for  one  day  to  the  great 
cause — the  rich  banker  was  urged  to  put  in  his  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  and  the  little  boy  his  dimes ;  the  rich  woman 
to  give  of  her  wealth ;  and  the  poor,  toiling  girl,  of  her 
small  store.  A  young  woman  sent  in  her  salary  for  a  month, 
declaring  that  never  before  had  teaching  seemed  so  sweet. 
About  fifteen  men  in  one  church  promised  their  pastor  to 
adopt  this  plan,  one  of  them  a  merchant,  agreeing  to  an- 
nounce the  day  on  which  he  proposed  to  give  his  income 
that  the  church  members  might  purchase  on  that  day  and 
thus  help  the  cause.  As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  he  sug- 
gested that  each  reader  of  the  Journal  send  in  one  dollar 
extra;  he  also  appointed  a  special  day,  April  4,  on  which 
people  should  give  their  income  for  that  day.  One  man 
who  wished  to  "make  April  4  a  great  day"  decided  also  to 
"cut  every  edge"  that  the  contribution  might  be  as  large  as 
possible.  His  letter  contained  the  following  itemized  ac- 
count: "Hired  out  with  team  to  plow,  $2;  eggs,  15  cents; 
milk,  35  cents;  did  without  three  meals,  50  cents.  Total, 
$3.' 

One  thousand  dollars  was  offered  by  a  man  of  means 
on  the  condition  that  |10,000  additional  be  raised.  The 
Secretary  was  soon  raising  money  on  this  proposition.  Only 
a  month  remained.  As  a  last  effort  he  began  a  movement  to 
get  one  thousand  preachers  to  either  give  or  raise  |10  each, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  contributions.     Before  leaving 
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Richmond  he  presented  this  proposition  before  the  Pastors' 
Conference  and  immediately  ten  ministers  responded. 

At  the  Georgia  Convention  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pledges  were  made. 

The  various  efiforts  were  not  futile.  From  the  rich  and 
the  poor  the  money  came  in,  and  the  end  of  the  year  found 
not  only  the  debt  paid,  but  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  Convention  in  Norfolk  in  1898  was  one  of  thanks- 
giving.   On  a  postcard  the  happy  Secretary  writes : 

''Big  crowd.  People  rejoicing  over  no  debt.  Hope  all 
well.    I  am  feeling  thankful  and  well.'' 

A  great  burden  had  been  rolled  from  his  strong  shoul- 
ders. With  gratitude  in  his  heart  and  with  renewed  zeal 
for  the  cause,  he  entered  upon  the  new  era  which  had 
dawned  upon  the  work  of  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 


ROBERT  J.  WILLINGHAM 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A    NEW    ERA. 

''Stop  hitting  the  table,  brother,  the  Lord's  ruuuing  this 
meeting."  Thus  cried  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows  as  ex-Governor 
Xorthern  rapped  in  vain  for  order.  It  was  at  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention,  which  met  in  Savannah,  in  April,  1899. 
Dr.  Willinghain  had  just  delivered  a  soul-stirring  appeal 
for  Foreign  Missions,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  people, 
profoundly  moved,  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  to 
their  enthusiasm.  The  Christian  Index  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  Pentecostal  meeting : 

"Dr.  AVillingham,  the  big-bodied,  but  bigger-souled.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  followed  Mr.  Gross. 
He  is  a  magnetic  man,  and  it  always  seems  as  if  the  power 
of  God  is  on  him  when  he  arises  to  speak  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  spoke  rapidly,  heartily,  as  a  man  who  believed 
with  all  his  heart  what  he  was  saying.  He  began  by  a 
personal  reference,  saying  that  all  of  his  people  had  been 
Baptists,  one  of  them  being  a  deacon  in  the  Savannah 
church  when  Dr.  Holcombe  was  pastor.  After  a  few  re- 
marks on  this  line.  Dr.  Willingham  launched  forth  into  his 
subject,  declaring  that  'a  church  of  the  living  God  is  not 
a  sleeping  car  service  to  heaven.'  The  church  is  a  life- 
saving  service,  with  all  its  perils  and  hardships.  God  calls 
on  every  member  of  the  service  to  throw  out  the  life  line. 
There  is  somebody  you  can  save. 

"Then  he  told  about  what  had  been  done;  told  of  the 
fruit  mission  work  was  bearing.  He  marshaled  before  the 
listening  brethren  the  80,000  converts  from  the  darkness 
of  China,  he  marched  forth  the  40,000  from  Japaii,  and 
pointed  to  the  thousands  who  were  coming  from  the  night 
of  Africa's  barbarism  into  the  light  of  the  gospel's  glorious 
day.  He  praised  God  to  think  that  South  China  showed  295 
baptisms  and  over  100  had  been  buried  with  Christ  at  the 
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North  China  Mission.  China,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  spat 
upon  our  missionaries  in  the  streets  and  spurned  them  as 
Christian  dogs,  is  now  holding  forth  her  hands  and  calling 
for  men  and  women  to  come  and  teach  them  the  blessed 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

''The  same  thing  was  true  of  Brazil  and  other  countries, 
and  oh!  if  the  churches  would  only  awake  to  see  the  con- 
dition of  things. 

"Dr.  Willingham  said  some  plain  and  telling  things  to" 
the  churches. 

"  'If  Jesus  was  to  come  into  our  churches  today.  He 
would  not  notice  the  congregation  or  the  music,'  said  he, 
'but  he  would  look  the  pastor  and  deacons  in  the  eyes  and 
say,  "Are  you  doing  My  work?  Are  you  sending  the  gospel 
to  lost  and  dying  men"?' 

"In  America,  when  the  missionary  movement  began, 
hardly  one  person  in  fourteen  was  a  member  of  a  Christian 
church.  To-day  one  in  every  three  is  a  member  of  an  evan- 
gelical church,  and  one  in  every  fourteen  is  a  Baptist. 

"The  Baptist  denomination  divided  not  many  years  ago, 
about  half  going  one  way  and  half  the  other,  one-half  de- 
claring against  missions  and  the  other  half  declaring  in 
favor  of  sending  the  gospel  to  all  the  world.  To-day  those 
who  declared  for  missions  have  grown  to  be  millions,  while 
those  who  opposed  missions  have  dwindled  and  dwindled 
until  they  hardly  have  a  name. 

"With  marvelous  power,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed 
to  be  upon  him,  Dr.  Willingham  showed  the  need  of  more 
workers  in  the  foreign  field.  Five  married  men  are  needed, 
and  the  men  are  ready  to  go,  but  the  Board  has  no  money 
to  send  them.  He  told  of  Dr.  Hartwell,  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  China.  He  had  recently  returned  home,  after  a  visit 
to  this  country,  and  had  gone  pleading  for  a  young  man  to 
be  sent  to  him,  so  that  he  could  train  him  up  in  the  work 
before  he  Was  called  away. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  parliamentary  prac- 
tice was  thrown  to  the  winds  and  God's  Spirit  moved  among 
the  delegates.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  scene.  Some- 
one started  to  sing,  'Stand  Up  for  Jesus,'  and  instantly  the 
whole  congregation  stood  up  and  began  to  sing,  and  then, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  they  all  pressed  forward  and  began 
to  shake  hands  with  Dr.   Willingham.     There  were  hugs 
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and  handshakes,  and  tears,  and  hearty  'God  bless  you's,' 
and  then  everybody  shook  hands  with  everybody  else,  and 
other  songs  were  sung.  When  quiet  was  restored,  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  meeting  came  forward. 

''President  Northern  rapped  for  order  again  and  again, 
but  Dr.  Burrows  said,  'Stop  hitting  the  table,  brother,  the 
Lord's  running  this  meeting.'  He  then  proceeded  to  say 
that  he  wanted  to  do  more  for  Foreign  Missions  than  he 
had  ever  done  before.  He  knew  he  was  going  to  have  a 
mighty  wrestle  with  the  devil,  but  he  was  going  to  double 
his  subscription.  Then  Dr.  Smith,  of  Columbus,  said  he 
had  one  hundred  members  who  would  give  a  dollar  a  month. 
Eev.  Jos.  Gross  pledged  himself  to  raise  |1,000,  and  Dr. 
White,  of  Macon,  said  his  church  would  give  |500  above  the 
regular  offering. 

"Rev.  A,  M.  Bennett,  of  Greensboro,  said  he  had  a  poor 
church,  but  he'd  raise  |150. 

"'Don't  do  that,'  said  Dr.  Burrows.  'Make  it  $100. 
That's  enough  for  you.' 

"  'Let  him  alone,'  said  Dr.  Willingham.  'If  he  doesn't 
raise  it,  I'll  make  good  the  shortage.' 

"Dr.  Ragsdale  was  called  on  to  pray  that  God  would 
raise  up  more  workers  from  Georgia.  He  offered  a  fervent 
prayer  to  God. 

"Dr.  J.  G.  Gibson,  weak  and  tremulous  as  he  is,  arose, 
with  tears  shining  in  his  eyes,  and  said  he  had  already  sub- 
scribed, but  he  wanted  to  pledge  himself  to  give  another 
fl50 — 150  to  each  of  the  Boards.  A  brother  went  over  to 
him  and  told  him  he  should  not  give  all  he  had,  and  put 
fifty  dollars  in  his  hand. 

"Then  Dr.  Broughton  made  a  short  talk  and  offered 
prayer. 

"When  it  was  through.  Dr.  Willingham  read  a  card  from 
a  lady  in  the  audience,  who  said  she  would  give  |500  toward 
sending  the  young  man  who  was  ready  to  go  to  Dr.  Hartwell 
in  China. 

"The  audience  sang  'Praise  God,  From  Whom  All  Bless- 
ings Flow,'  and  Dr.  Burrows  picked  up  a  hat,  followed  by 
others,  and  went  through  the  congregation. 

"One  man,  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  opened 
his  pocketbook,  turned  it  wrong  side  out,  pouring  its  con- 
tents into  the  hat,  and  then  throwing  the  pocketbook  after  it. 
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"Another  man  pulled  a  handsome  ring  from  his  finger 
and  dropped  it  in  the  hat.  Others  put  in  money,  the  sums 
pledged  and  collected  amounting  to  about  |3,000,  but  no- 
bod}^  kept  a  record,  for  they  were  pledges  made  with  God 
and  would  be  kept. 

"At  last  the  delegates  and  visitors  went  out,  feeling 
that  they  had  been  to  the  very  gateway  of  the  heavenly  city, 
and  those  who  talked  with  the  givers  took  knowledge  that 
they  had  been  with  Jesus." 

A  new  era  had,  indeed,  dawned  upon  Southern  Baptists. 
A  spirit  of  missionary  interest  was  abroad  in  the  land. 
Freed  from  the  shackles  of  debt,  the  people  were  beginning 
to  catch  a  vision  of  the  "fields  white  unto  harvest" — a  vision 
which,  during  the  years  that  followed,  resulted  in  a  con- 
stantly growing  missionary  enthusiasm,  expressing  itself  in 
ever-increasing  liberality.  The  tide  had  turned,  and  the 
people  were  ready  to  go  forward.  R.  J.  Willingham,  his 
very  being  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Foreign  Missions,  his 
every  energy  directed  to  his  great  task,  was  the  God-given 
leader  to  arouse  them  to  a  true  sense  of  their  responsibility, 
and  to  lead  them  step  by  step  to  greater  and  grander  accom- 
plishments. 

"The  Convention  was  simply  wonderful,"  he  writes  of 
the  Texas  Baptist  Convention  of  1898 — "never  saw  anything 
like  it."  Everywhere  the  interest  was  growing.  It  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  the  Secretary  looked  forward  to  the 
session  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  which  was  to 
be  held  in  Louisville  in  May,  1899.  In  an  appeal  to  South- 
ern Baptists  to  pray  for  this  meeting,  he  writes: 

"We  realize  that  we  are  to  meet  our  brethren  there;  but 
oh  I  we  want  to  meet  God  in  Louisville,  and  when  the  meet- 
ing is  over,  call  it  Bethel.  We  are  going  to  do  work  for  God. 
God,  give  us  the  greatest  meeting  for  His  glory  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  wait  in  fasting  and 
prayer  before  our  God." 
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It  is  uot  at  all  strange  that  this  was  a  great  missionary 
Convention,  and  that  Southern  Baptists  took  a  decided  ad- 
vance step,  voting  that  during  the  following  year  the  work 
should  be  enlarged  25  per  cent.  As  the  missionary  en- 
thusiasm in  the  Convention  became  greater  and  greater  as 
the  messengers  planned  for  the  proposed  advance,  Dr. 
Willi ngham  asked  if  the  brethren  realized  that  the  25  per 
cent  increase  would  mean  the  sending  out  of  many  new  mis- 
sionaries. Many  voices  were  heard  calling,  "Amen";  **We 
mean  it";  '"We  are  in  earnest." 

"Enlargement !"  How  that  word  was  sounding  out  dur- 
ing the  following  year  as  the  Secretary  and  other  leaders 
urged  the  people  to  put  into  effect  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Convention.  How  the  missionaries  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  of  reinforcements;  already  glorious  results  were 
attending  their  efforts — hundreds  were  turning  to  the  Lord, 
and  they  longed  for  others  to  help  them  reap  the  harvest. 
The  Board  took  the  Convention  at  its  word  and  soon  began 
to  appoint  new  missionaries,  special  prayer  having  been 
asked  by  Southern  Baptists  that  they  might  have  wisdom 
for  this  important  work.  Gladly  the  Secretary  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  of  arranging  the  many  details  involved 
in  appointing  new  missionaries  and  in  sending  them  to  the 
foreign  field. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Convention  year,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  Assistant  Secretaryship,  as  Dr.  Barton,  in 
January  (1900),  resigned  to  become  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Arkansas  State  Mission  Board.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Bomar,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  was 
called  to  succeed  Dr.  Barton,  and  entered  upon  the  work 
February  1.  Dr.  Bomar  brought  to  his  new  work  the  same 
missionary  enthusiasm  which  had  characterized  him  as  a 
pastor,  and  a  beautiful  spirit  which  made  him  a  most  lovable 
associate.  ^Yith  eagerness,  he  threw  himself  into  the  spirit 
of  the  new  era  which  had  dawned  upon  Southern  Baptists. 

t9) 
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In  connection  with  the  missionary  wave  which  was 
sweeping  over  the  country,  too  much  cannot  be  written  of 
the  impetus  given  mission  work  by  the  religious  press.  In 
times  of  stress,  or  in  times  of  advancement,  the  editors  of 
these  Baptist  papers  have  ever  sought  to  inspire  the  people 
to  noble  achievements.  How  many  encouraging  words  were 
found  in  the  columns  of  their  papers  during  these  years  of 
enlargement;  how  much  space  did  they  give  to  the  words 
of  the  secretaries  and  the  missionaries;  and  how  many 
special  missionary  editions  did  they  publish!  There  were 
many  causes  for  the  great  missionary  revival,  but  certainly 
among  the  most  potent  was  the  work  of  the  consecrated  and 
zealous  editors. 

The  efforts  made  during  the  year  1899-1900  were  not  in 
vain.  At  the  following  Convention  the  Secretary  was  able 
to  report  that  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  contributions  had 
been  made.  The  number  of  baptisms  on  the  foreign  field 
during  the  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Board,  exceeded  1,000,  God  having  honored  their  increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  contributions  by  an  increase  of  58  per  cent 
in  conversions.  Although  Southern  Baptists  had  made  a 
glorious  advance,  their  contributions  for  the  year  had  aver- 
aged only  about  eight  and  three-quarter  cents  per  member, 
while  the  contributions  on  the  foreign  field  had  averaged 
more  than  .fl  per  member!  Again  the  Convention  ordered 
an  advance,  pledging  to  raise  |200,000.  The  following  inci- 
dent is  related  by  the  Secretary: 

"The  great  Convention  was  drawing  to  a  close  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. ;  the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  over  the 
scene;  a  very  weary  mission  secretary  sat  thinking  of  the 
work  ordered  by  the  Convention  for  this  year.  His  thoughts 
turned  to  the  great  God  of  missions.  Was  it  wrong  for  the 
Secretary  in  his  weakness  and  weariness  almost  to  wish 
that  God  might  give  him  some  little  token  of  His  favor? 
He  had  received  many  blessings,  and  now  seemed  no  time 
to  look  for  something  special,  when  everybody  was  anxious 
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to  leave  and  start  home.  The  President's  gavel  fell;  the 
Convention  had  gone  into  history.  The  Secretary  waited 
to  speak  to  a  friend  on  the  platform.  Someone  touched  his 
elbow — a  lady  wished  to  see  him  just  a  moment.  A  sister 
who  had  been  in  the  great  mission  meeting  that  day  said 
she  had  stood  with  the  others,  thus  signifying  that  she 
would  help  to  raise  $200,000  this  year.  She  said  she  wished 
then  and  there  to  make  a  pledge;  the  Secretary  could  look 
for  a  check  soon  for  |100.  Just  then  she  turned;  a  gentle- 
man had  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  must  have  caught  the 
words  of  the  sister,  for  as  he  took  the  Secretary's  hand  he 
said,  'Make  it  |250,  brother.'  God  bless  the  noble  women, 
who  so  often  lead,  and  the  men  who  have  such  wives  and 
have  sense  and  religion  enough  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
the  great  work  of  God. 

"The  check  has  just  come,  and  lies  before  us  as  we  write." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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"And  for  an  hour  Dr.  Willingham  spoke  on.  But  we 
cannot  produce  it  here.  R.  J.  Willingham  is  an  easy  man 
to  listen  to,  but  a  hard  man  to  reproduce.  Gathering  in- 
tensity as  the  argument  proceeds,  he  carries  his  hearers 
with  him,  and  the  reporter  finds  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  his  pencil  idle  in  his  hand." — Florida  daily  newspaper, 

"Dr.  Willingham  offered  the  closing  prayer  of  the  after- 
noon session.  The  remark  was  made  by  Governor  Northern, 
President  of  the  Convention,  that  he  would  rather  go  before 
God  in  prayer  with  Dr.  Willingham  than  any  other  man 
he  knew." — Louisiana  daily  newspaper. 

"The  first  speaker  was  the  masterful  Dr.  R,  J.  Willing- 
ham, of  Richmond.  His  sermon  at  11  in  the  morning  at  the 
First  Church  was  on  'A  Century  of  Missions.'  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  it  was  powerful.  Dr.  Willingham  is  a  great 
spiritual  force,  and  is  making  Foreign  Missions  under  his 
direction  a  constructive  element  in  the  Baptist  churches  of 
the  South,  To  say  that  he  is  beloved  is  only  to  convey  the 
faint  meaning  that  human  words  can  convey.  The  hearts 
of  Southern  Baptists  are  knit  around  him." — North  Caro- 
lina paper. 

"There  is  no  one  who  commands  the  attention  of  the 
Convention  more  thoroughly  than  the  large-bodied,  large- 
headed,  large-hearted  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  Dr.  R.  J.  Willingham." — Baptist  and  Reflector. 


*The  description  of  R.  J.  Willingham,  which  is  given  in  this 
chapter,  may  seem  to  some  the  work  of  a  hero-worshiping  daugh- 
ter. The  biographer,  indeed,  has  felt  a  delicacy  in  incorporating 
so  many  extracts  from  articles  in  which  he  was  praised;  no  true 
picture  could  be  drawn,  however,  in  which  his  popularity  and  influ- 
ence were  not  shown,  and  the  quotations  cited  are  but  a  few  of 
many  expressions  of  love  and  esteem  from  which  she  has  had 
to  select. 
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"There  is  no  man  within  the  bounds  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  more  beloved  by  the  brethren  than 
Brother  Willingham.  A  great  big-hearted,  God-conquered 
man,  his  heart  on  fire  with  sympathizing  love  for  a  poor, 
lost,  dying  world,  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
God  gave  him  to  us,  and  he  never  fails  to  impress  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  with  the  fact  that  he  is  God- 
sent  and  Spirit-led.  His  address  was  prefaced  with  a  prayer 
by  Brother  Crumpton,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  State 
Board  of  Missions  of  Alabama.  And  then  the  address.  Oh, 
that  every  Christian  everywhere  could  have  heard  it.  It 
was  not  so  much  what  he  said,  but  how  he  said  it.  We 
were  all  assured  that  our  brother  lived  mighty  close  to  the 
Father,  and  saw  the  lost  condition  of  the  world  from  that 
viewpoint.  God  bless  our  Brother  Willingham,  and  give 
him  to  see  the  great  work  grow  mightily  in  his  hands." — 
Florida  Baptist  Witness. 

"Dr.  Willingham's  speech  was  masterly.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  man  that  lifts  him  high  above  one's  idea 
of  the  professional  secretary.  He  seems  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  Foreign  Missions,  and  when  he  talks  one  is  swept 
along  with  mighty  enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible  to  hear 
him  and  withstand  his  message.  Call  it  what  you  will,  but 
he  has  the  power  to  move  men,  and  make  them  feel  that  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  is  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen." — Alabama  Baptist. 

The  above  extracts  from  daily  and  religious  papers  are 
typical  of  the  many  expressions  of  commendation  and  love 
which  were  bestowed  upon  the  Secretary  as  he  traveled 
throughout  the  South  addressing  churches  and  conventions. 

"The  papers  puff  me  so,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "that  I 
hardly  know  how  to  let  the  people  down  easy.  Is  it  not 
strange  how  the  Lord  will  use  a  poor,  weak  instrument. 
I  want  to  be  more  filled  with  His  Spirit." 

And,  indeed,  he  constantly  felt  his  dependence  upon 
God.  Popularity  and  the  marked  results  which  crowned  his 
efforts  only  made  him  more  humble.  Again  and  again,  in 
his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  reveals  his  longings  for  Divine 
power. 
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''I  preach  here  at  Conventiou  Sunday  morning/'  he  writes 
from  Waco,  Texas.    "Oh,  for  God's  Spirit  and  message." 

Again  he  writes : 

''I  expect  to  speak  here  three  times  to-day.  Oh,  for  grace 
and  wisdom  to  say  the  right  thing." 

"I  hope  to  make  a  good  impression  for  Christ  and  His 
gospel — pray  for  that." 

The  last  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y,,  in  1900.  That  he  did  make  "a.  good  im- 
pression for  Christ"  can  be  seen  in  the  following  extract : 

"It  was  a  delight  to  all  the  Southern  boj'^s  in  the  Sem- 
inary when  we  learned  that  Dr.  Willingham  would  address 
the  Judson  Missionary  Society, 

"The  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church  caught  the  good  news 
and  secured  his  service  for  supply  work  Sunday,  the  4th. 
The  morning  sermon  was  full  of  spiritual  food;  the  audi- 
ence was  strengthened  and  went  from  the  church  rejoicing 
over  what  they  had  received.  The  leaven  soon  jiermeated 
the  Seminary,  and  that  night  the  faculty  and  student  body 
eagerly  sought  seats  in  the  crowded  auditorium  of  the 
church.  The  discourse  of  the  evening  was  on  Missions,  and 
the  audience,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  listen  to  a 
thirty  minutes'  discourse,  sat  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in 
deep  adoration  of  the  Word  of  God  as  it  was  so  graphically 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Willingham. 

"At  7:30  Monday  evening,  in  Rockefeller  Hall,  Mr.  Vril- 
lingham  addressed  the  Society  which  invited  him  on  'The 
Pastor's  Duty  to  Foreign  Missions.'  He  spoke  to  the  largest 
audience  that  the  ^\Titer  has  ever  seen  in  the  hall  on  a  like 
occasion.  The  student  who  remarked,  'If  Dr.  Willingham's 
style  is  an  example  of  Southern  oratory,  I  want  it,'  was  no 
less  affected  by  the  wonderful  message  than  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  And  the  professor  who  said,  'If  you  have  any 
more  such  men  as  Dr.  Willingham  down  South,  send  them 
up,'  voiced  the  sentiment  of  all  who    heard    the  address. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  efforts  of  a  man  so 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  so 
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thoroughly  dependent  upon  Hira  for  guidance  should  have 
been  attended  with  glorious  results.  Audiences  were  pro- 
foundly moved  by  his  presentation  of  Foreign  Missions,  the 
quickened  interest  of  the  people  being  shown  in  their  gifts — 
some  increasing  their  contributions,  others  surrendering 
their  lives  for  service  on  the  foreign  field. 

''My  trip  is  a  blessed  one,"  he  writes  to  his  wife.  "Men 
and  money  seem  to  be  the  results." 

Again  he  writes: 

"I  wrote  you  of  the  glorious  meeting  we  had  in  Hatties- 
burg  last  night.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  people  give  when 
the  work  is  presented  to  them." 

Such  references  as  the  following  constantly  appeared 
in  his  letters  and  on  his  post  cards: 

"Had  great  meeting  in  Valdosta  last  night.    |1 .000 ! ! !" 

"Great  meeting  last  night.  Great  day  in  M.  yesterday. 
First  Church,  |3,000  to  |3,500.     The  Lord  be  praised." 

"Great  meeting.  Finest  for  Foreign  Missions  this  fall. 
Glorious." 

After  his  visit  to  a  church  which  had  been  receiving  aid 
from  one  of  the  Mission  Boards  until  a  few  months  previous, 
the  pastor  writes : 

"I  must  write  you  a  few  lines,  for  my  heart  overflows 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  His  wonderful  blessing  uj)on  us 
last  Sunday.  That  was  a  marvelously  gi-eat  meeting.  Think 
of  it,  the  brother  who  gave  the  one  hundred  dollars  had 
been  opposed  to  missions,  and  others  who  gave  .f50,  .f25, 
|5,  etc.,  had  strenuously  opposed  doing  anything  at  all  until 
we  first  paid  the  .|4,000  debt  upon  our  building.  Truly  noth- 
ing is  too  hard  for  the  Loid.  The  Young  People'?  meeting 
was  suspended  for  the  night,  and  we  had  a  great  jollifica- 
tion in  its  stead.  Nearly  everybody  had  something  to  say. 
We  had  some  present  at  night  who  did  not  hear  you  in  the 
afternoon,  and  they  asked  the  pi-ivilege  voluntarily  of  giving. 
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One  who  heard  about  the  meeting,  but  could  not  come,  sent 
word  to  us  to  count  him  also.  But  the  best  of  all,  three 
mothers  publicly  ottered  their  children  to  God,  and  requested 
us  to  join  them  in  prayer  to  God  that  He  would  save  and 
call  them  to  some  foreign  field.  Another  brother  with  two 
sons  and  a  daughter  made  the  same  statement.  *  *  * 
This  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  church." 

One  great  aid  to  Dr.  Willingham  in  his  work  was  the 
love  and  esteem  which  his  brethren  so  constantly  maintained 
toward  him.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  most  cordially  re- 
ceived. At  the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  in  which  he 
spoke,  people  thronged  to  the  front  to  clasp  his  hand  and 
to  assure  him  of  their  affection,  pledge  their  loyalty,  or 
spealv  of  his  influence  over  their  lives.  The  homes  of  rich 
and  poor  were  open  to  him.  In  Northern  Baptist  territory 
he  also  found  cordiality  and  manifestations  of  esteem.  The 
hospitable  spirit  which  pervades  the  following  letter  from 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Weston,  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  is 
typical  of  the  kindness  of  his  Northern  and  Southern  Bap- 
tist brethren : 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  if  you  will  be  my  guest 
during  your  visit  to  this  Seminary.  You  shall  have  the 
freedom  of  the  house,  freedom  to  entertain  and  be  enter- 
tained or  not,  just  as  you  please ;  freedom  to  come  and  go  at 
your  own  sweet  will,  to  accept  all  the  invitations  you  re- 
ceive, only  do  me  the  honor  to  make  my  house  your  home 
while  you  are  with  us." 

Dr.  Willingham  made  a  charming  visitor.  His  geniality 
quickly  dispelled  that  feeling  of  constraint  which  some  peo- 
ple feel  in  the  presence  of  a  preacher.  Vitally  interested  in 
people,  he  enjoyed  conversing  Avith  them;  and,  although  he 
seldom  related  jokes  in  his  sermons  and  addresses,  he  was 
fond  of  both  hearing  and  telling  them  in  his  social  circle. 
He  delighted  to  tease  the  young  people  whom  he  met  on 
his  visits,  especially  if  any  signs  of  romance  could  be  de- 
tected.  Those  who  had  formerly  admired  him  as  a  preacher 
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or  missiouary  leader,  after  a  visit  from  him,  found  them- 
selves loving  him  as  an  interesting  and  lovable  companion. 
He  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  hospitality  extended  him, 
but  as  the  years  went  by,  he  stayed  more  and  more  fre- 
quently at  hotels  rather  than  in  private  homes,  as  in  the 
hotels  he  was  able  to  find  more  quiet  and  time  for  medita- 
tion and  was  thus  better  fitted  to  make  a  forcible  presen- 
tation of  the  work. 

Dr.  Willingham's  power  over  young  men  was  marked. 
As  he  spoke  to  students,  on  his  frequent  visits  to  colleges, 
his  heart  was  stirred  at  the  thought  of  putting  upon  them 
a  great  missionary  impress;  and  many  a  young  life  was 
surrendered  for  service  on  the  foriegn  field  as  he  poured 
forth  his  burning  words.  After  hearing  him  speak,  a  college 
student  writes: 

"Last  Monday  was  a  day  of  decisions  in  my  life,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  our  college  to  speak  to 
us  on  Missions.  When  the  call  came  to  me  some  years  ago 
to  enter  God's  ministry,  with  it  came  the  impression  to  go 
to  the  foreign  field.  I  did  not  want  to  go,  and  tried  to 
throw  aside  that  feeling.  I  would  not  study  the  question 
for  fear  of  having  the  matter  laid  so  heavy  upon  my  heart 
that  I  should  be  obliged  to  declare  my  intention  to  go  if 
I  had  peace  about  it.  I  was  a  coward.  When  the  minister 
spoke  on  Missions,  I  tried  to  say  that  was  for  someone  else, 
not  me. 

''When  I  came  here  and  was  entreated  by  the  boys  to 
join  the  mission  study  class,  I  would  not,  fearing  that  in- 
formation on  the  matter  would  force  me  to  a  decision.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  when  you  came  and  spoke  to  us  last 
Monday  I  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  make  uj) 
my  mind  or  be  so  miserable  that  I  could  not  work.  I  came 
to  my  room  after  hearing  you,  took  up  my  book,  and  for 
more  than  an  hour  tried  to  study,  but  was  in  such  agony 
that  I  had  to  give  up  without  knowing  one  word  I  had 
seen.  I  decided  to  go  and  see  you,  but  still  had  not  made 
up  my  mind.  On  the  way  I  felt  that  I  must  go  off  alone  to 
God  in  prayer  over  the  matter.     I  did  so,  and  asked  him  to 
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make  my  duty  plain  to  me.  It  was  the  hardest  struggle  of 
my  life  to  say,  'Thy  will  be  done,'  but  when  1  did  say,  'Lord, 
if  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  should  go  to  the  foreign  field,  I  am 
ready  to  go,'  He  spoke  peace  to  my  soul.    My  joy  was  great. 

"I  found  that  you  were  at  the  hotel  sleeping  some  before 
train  time,  and  decided  to  come  back  to  see  you  at  2  a.m. 
that  night.  When  I  came  the  hotel  man  told  me  the  train 
was  two  hours  late,  so  I  returned  to  my  room. 

"I  graduate  next  year,  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  sail  for 
some  point  in  Brazil  the  following  autumn,  if  God  opens 
the  way." 

Rev.  W.  B.  Glass,  now  a  missionary  in  Hwanghieu, 
China,  writes: 

"It  was  during  my  college  days  at  Baylor  that  I  first 
met  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Willingham.  It 
was  he  more  than  anyone  else  that  in  a  public  way  influ- 
enced me  to  give  my  life  to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions. 
The  most  notable  occasion  that  I  now  recall  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1900,  when  the  Texas  Convention  met  in  Waco 
in  the  old  Baptist  Tabernacle  which  stood  on  the  same  lot 
with  our  dormitory.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  The  hour 
had  been  set  apart  for  a  great  mass  meeting  on  Foreign 
Missions.  The  review  of  the  world-field,  world-conditions 
and  the  appeal  for  men  and  women  to  answer  the  call  of 
God  for  laborers  by  Dr.  Willingham  was  the  most  powerful 
I  have  ever  heard.  The  great  audience  of  3,000  souls  was 
moved  as  by  a  mighty  wind.  There  was  a  great  oflfering 
up  of  life  in  response  to  the  mighty  appeal.  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  stand  there  and  offer  myself  to  God  and  to  the 
Board,  but  I  hesitated.  Not  many  days  after,  however,  I 
went  to  my  teacher,  Professor  J.  S.  Tanner,  and  made  known 
my  decision." 

His  visits  to  the  Seminary  were  a  real  delight.  He  thus 
describes  one  of  these  visits: 

"It  was  the  great  pleasure  of  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  spend  January  1, 
1904,  in  the  Seminary  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  What  an 
inspiration  to  stand  before  about  three  hundred  young  men 
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and  womeu  preparing  to  tell  of  Jesus  and  His  love  in  home 
and  foreign  lands.  No  other  occasion  seems  so  fraught  with 
weighty  responsibility.  Here  are  pastors  for  the  home 
land  and  missionaries  for  the  foreign  lands.  The  faculty 
and  students  are  trjing  to  raise  12,000  this  year  for  Foreign 
Missions.  This  is  not  to  include  what  they  give  through 
their  churches  regularly,  but  to  be  a  free  gift  over  and 
above  their  other  gifts.  The  regular  mission  meeting  was 
held  in  the  forenoon  of  January  1st,  when  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  spoke  on  'The  Foreign  Missionary — The  Call, 
Qualifications,  Work,  Trials  and  Triumphs.'  By  request 
of  the  students,  a  special  service  Avas  called  for  the  after- 
noon, when  those  who  were  considering  the  question  of  giv- 
ing their  lives  to  the  Lord  for  the  foreign  work  would  be 
present.  About  sixty  or  seventy  came  to  the  meeting,  of 
whom  thirty  said  they  had  fully  decided  to  go  if  they  could 
do  so,  and  sixteen  more  said  they  were  prayerfully  consid- 
ering the  question.  What  a  time  for  earnest  prayers  to  God. 
"We  wish  we  had  time  to  speak  of  how  delighted  we 
were  at  the  excellent  condition  in  which  we  found  every- 
thing connected  with  the  Seminary.  But  does  not  the  above 
speak  volumes,  even  more  than  we  could  say?  God's  Spirit 
is  there." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mullins  soon  after  his  inauguration 
as  President  of  the  Seminary,  he  writes : 

"I  believe  you  are  going  to  make  us  a  great  President. 
May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rest  upon  you  and  give  you 
grace  and-  wisdom  for  your  important  w^ork.  If  at  any 
time  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me.  Our  work  is  one,  and  Avith  united  hearts  let  us  press 
forward  for  the  Master's  glory." 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Willingham,  Dr.  Mullins  writes: 

''One  of  the  peculiar  joys  that  T  have  in  this  new  work 
is  in  the  feeling  that  once  more  I  stand  side  by  side  AAith 
you  in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  Foreign  Missions;  for 
you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  influence  that  I  possess  shall 
be  made  to  tell  in  that  direction  among  the  students  of  the 
Seminary." 
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Dr.  Willingham's  influence  over  the  Seminary  students 
cannot  be  estimated. 

*'Few  men  have  influenced  my  life  as  did  Dr.  Willing- 
ham,"  writes  Dr.  W.  F.  Yarborough.  ''His  occasional  visits 
and  addresses  before  the  Seminary  while  I  was  a  student 
there  were  epoch-making  in  my  life.  Much  of  my  interest  in 
missions  I  trace  to  his  inspiring  contact  with  me  at  this 
stage  of  my  experience." 

Dr.  C.  C.  Coleman  writes: 

"He  was  just  the  kind  of  man  to  be  a  young  preacher's 
hero.  His  impressive  presence,  musical  voice,  happy,  affec- 
tionate disposition,  glowing  enthusiasm,  blazing  earnestness, 
regal  imagination,  cosmopolitan  sympathies,  and  shrewd, 
generous  counsels  drew  young,  ardent  natures  to  him  as 
naturally  as  the  magnet  draws  the  iron.  He  was  in  his 
prime  during  my  Seminary  days  at  Louisville.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  of  all  the  many  notables  who  came  none 
received  a  more  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  students. 
One  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the  Southern  Seminary  is 
its  missionary  spirit.  No  man  outside  of  its  faculty  did 
more  than  Dr.  Williugham  to  make  every  student  a  fiery 
advocate  of  Christ's  world-wide  program." 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Willingham's  influence  over  him  after 
he  had  entered  the  pastorate.  Dr.  Coleman  continues : 

"A  visit  from  Dr.  Willingham  to  my  first  pastorate  was 
an  epoch  in  the  life  of  church  and  preacher.  His  piercing 
eye  took  in  everything.  After  dinner  he  sat  down  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  as  if  he  had  known  the  field  for  years, 
and  gave  advice  so  wise,  so  loving,  so  comprehensive  that 
a  new  day  dawned  at  once.  His  prophetic  appeal  that  morn- 
ing multiplied  the  church's  gifts  to  missions.  His  states- 
manlike counsels  that  afternoon  furnished  the  basis  for 
plans  and  organizations  that  have  blessed  that  church  and 
other  churches  for  years." 

Not  only  were  theological  students,  preachers  and  mis- 
sionaries influenced  by  him,  but  many  engaged  in  secular 
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callings  caught  inspiration  from  his  message  and  life. 
Months  before  Dr.  Willingham's  death  a  young  professional 
man  wrote  to  one  of  the  members  of  his  family : 

"I  recall  vividly  meeting  your  father  in  April,  I  think, 
1898.  I  gave  him  one  of  the  first  dollars  I  ever  earned  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  I  remember  distinctly  now  his  burn- 
ing words  and  the  impression  he  made  upon  us  all." 

A  young  lawyer  writes: 

''Even  with  the  comparatively  little  time  that  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  in  his  company,  I  found  such  a  stimulant 
and  nourishment  of  my  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  never 
knew  what  he  had  been  to  me  in  this  way,  but  when  I  was 
passing  through  the  valley  of  doubt  I  will  never  forget  a 
day's  visit  in  our  home  from  him,  and  the  very  tone  of  his 
voice  when  he  said  'Jesus'  made  an  impression  on  my  heart 
that  will  last  through  the  ages.  There  was  no  conversation 
with  me  especially  and  there  was  no  deliberate  turn  of  the 
conversntion  to  religious  topics;  it  was  just  an  illustration 
of  'out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart.'  " 

In  quick  succession  the  years  passed  by.  In  September, 
1903,  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the 
Board,  Dr.  T.  P.  Bell  writes: 

"These  have  been  years  of  earnest,  self-sacrificing  work 
on  his  part,  and  on  his  labors  God  has  bestowed  abundant 
blessings,  while  both  he  and  the  work  have  grown  steadily 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  We  have  not  known  any  man, 
in  any  sphere  of  life,  who  was  more  perfectly  the  incarnation 
of  the  cause  he  represents.  In  his  single-hearted  devotion 
to  that  cause  he  reminds  us  of  the  early  professors  of  the 
Seminary,  as  they  gave  themselves,  with  all  that  was  in 
them,  to  its  upbuilding." 

As  the  Secretary  reviewed  the  ten  years'  service,  his 
heart  was  filled  with  thanksgiving,  and  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Journal  he  expresses  his  gratitude  for  kindness  ex- 
tended him  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  by  the  brethren 
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of  churches,  associations  and  conventions,  by  editors  and  by 
missionaries.     In  conclusion,  he  writes: 

"Have  the  ten  years  been  long?  No,  no;  so  very,  very 
short!  And  the  time  to  come,  will  it  be  long?  It  is  all  in 
God's  hands,  and  that  is  best.  Ten  years  of  service  only 
shows  more  clearly  the  great  work  to  be  done.  A  lost  world 
to  be  won  to  God.  Men  and  women  in  God's  name  and  for 
His  glory  must  give  themselves  to  the  work  in  home  and  for- 
eign lands.  But  we  work  not  alone.  His  power  is  given 
us,  and  His  presence  is  with  us.  In  His  name  we  press 
forward." 


CHAPTER  XVIT. 

HIGH   TIDE   CONVENTIONS. 

A  great  Convention  is  in  session.  Upon  tlie  audience 
crowding  the  large  auditorium  a  hush  falls  as  R.  J.  Wil- 
lingham  comes  forward  on  the  platform,  his  hand  lifted 
for  prayer.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  earnest,  heart-felt 
appeal,  as  he  pauses  a  moment,  the  lips  of  his  large  and  ex- 
pressive mouth  tightly  compressed,  let  us  study  a  picture  of 
him  penned  by  Dr.  Alex  W.  Bealer,  who  has  so  often  written 
of  his  appearances  before  Conventions: 

''R.  J.  Willingham  was  a  Master  of  Assemblies.  I  cannot 
begin  to  number  the  times  I  have  heard  him  speak,  and  yet 
not  once  did  he  fail  to  grip  his  audience  witli  a  magnetic 
power  that  sometimes  seemed  almost  weird.  If  the  Con- 
vention was  excited  over  a  spirited  debate,  it  grew  calm  when 
he  began  to  speak;  if  it  was  listless,  he  would  arouse  it  to 
keen  attention  before  a  dozen  sentences  had  fallen  from  his 
lips.  It  has  been  long  since  a  man  of  his  unique  power  ap- 
peared among  us ;  it  will  be  long  before  another  will  arise 
to  stir  the  hearts  of  Southern  Baptists  as  did  this  remark- 
able man. 

''What  was  the  secret  of  his  power?  It  was  not  due  to 
his  good  looks.  It  was  not  due  to  his  oratory.  In  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  he  was  not  an  orator.  He  used  none 
of  the  tricks  of  the  declaimer  or  the  rhetorician,  if  he  knew 
them,  and  rarely  did  he  tell  an  anecdote  or  quote  poetry. 
And  yet  no  man  ever  heard  him  without  being  gripped  by  his 
words,  moved  to  tears,  or  roused  to  a  sense  of  duty.  He 
spoke  to  my  people  at  Thomasville,  Georgia,  on  Monday 
night  and  moved  them  mightily.  A  negro  doctor  in  tlie 
back  of  the  church,  who  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  man  of 
whom  he  had  heard,  was  so  moved  that  he  arose  and  asked 
the  privilege  of  contributing  twenty-five  dollars  to  help  him 
carry  on  his  work. 

139 
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'The  power  of  this  great  man?  It  was  due  to  several 
reasons.  He  was  every  inch  a  man.  Physically  he  towered 
above  most  of  his  brethren.  His  big  body,  his  strong  voice, 
and  his  whole  general  appearance  impressed  you  with  the 
fact  that  a  real  man  was  before  you  to  deliver  the  message 
of  a  man.  His  democratic  spirit  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Secretly,  soon  after  I  met  him,  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  he 
had  been  so  cordial  to  me.  I  felt  that  I  had  made  a  favor- 
able impression  upon  him.  Later  on  I  learned  that  a  thou- 
sand or  more  of  our  brethren,  some  of  them  men  from  the 
humblest  walks  of  life,  felt  just  as  I  did.  He  was  cordial 
to  all  men  because  he  had  a  heart  that  went  out  to  all  man- 
kind. His  love  was  so  deep  that  it  could  not  be  confined 
to  one  nation,  to  one  race.  It  reached  around  the  world 
and  found  something  to  love  in  every  man,  no  matter  where 
he  lived,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin. 

"Then,  Bob  Willingham — he  was  too  great  to  be  called 
Doctor — knew  the  Lord.  To  anyone  who  heard  him  talk  it 
was  apparent  that  he  had  met  his  Master  face  to  face,  had 
loved  Him  when  he  met  Him,  had  opened  his  heart  and  in- 
vited Him  in  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  life.  His  invita- 
tion was  so  cordial  and  so  honest  that  the  Lord  accepted  it 
and  filled  his  life  with  power.  That  made  him  simple  in 
manners,  democratic  in  spirit,  and  sympathetic  in  heart. 

"When  I  studied  him  it  seemed  to  me  that  one  hand  was 
always  resting  in  the  pierced  palm  of  Him  to  whom  he 
belonged  and  the  other  was  reaching  out  toward  mankind. 
The  power  from  above  flowed  out  to  draw  those  he  touched, 
as  the  flecks  of  steel  are  drawn  to  the  magnet's  heart.  All 
these  things  combined  to  make  him  a  rare  personality,  one 
loved  of  God  and  favored  of  men,  for  all  of  them  who  knew 
him  believed  in  him." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum,  whose  contagious  enthusiasm  added 
fervor  to  so  manv  of  these  Conventions,  writes : 

"Personality  such  as  his  was  powerful.  At  times  when 
he  addressed  gi'eat  conventions  on  Christ's  last  commis- 
sion his  mien,  manner,  and  speech  were  nothing  short  of 
majestic.  His  great  physical  frame  trembled  with  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  His  eyes  shone  through  falling  tears. 
There  was,  besides,  a  richness,  a  sweetness,  a  tenderness  in 
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his  tones  seldom  equaled  by  onr  Masters  of  the  platform. 
UDCtion,  an  anointing  for  special  service  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
an  indefinable  but  easily  recognized  and  always-felt  psychic 
force,  issued  out  of  him. 

*'I  can  recall  occasions  when  he  seemed  to  me  to  be 
what  a  modern  philosopher  would  call  a  'superman,'  Like 
Atlas  of  old,  he  appeared  to  be  bearing  on  his  broad  breast 
the  weight  of  the  world's  woe.  Then,  with  a  new  light  from 
heaven  flung  before  him,  I  have  beheld  him  throwing  the 
great  arms  of  his  eloquence  around  a  thousand  of  his 
brethren,  hugging  them,  lifting  them  up  to  a  fresh  vision 
of  the  Savior,  and  then  letting  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  for  a  new  oath  of  loyalty  and  love.  His  personality 
pulsed  with  power  to  arouse  and  move  Southern  Baptists  in 
a  marvelous  way." 

Southern  Baptists  had,  indeed,  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Foreign  Missions  and  their  Conventions  were  sur- 
charged with  missionary  enthusiasm. 

''If  we  mistake  not,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Index  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  Asheville,  N.  C,  in  1902,  "this  meeting  of  the 
Convention  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  brethren  generally 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  boards  and  are  prepared 
to  trust  them  in  the  important  and  often  delicate  matters 
that  come  before  them.  .  .  .  The  Convention  was  in  no 
mood  for  listening  to  growlers  and  soreheads.  It  had  no 
time  to  waste  on  obstructionists.  It  had  ivork  to  do  for  the 
Lord,  and  was  intent  on  doing  it." 

The  above  words  could  be  truly  written  of  the  Conven- 
tions of  many  succeeding  years.  A  spirit  of  peace  and  har- 
mony and  of  missionary  interest  was  abroad  in  the  land 
and  the  messengers  to  the  Convention,  listening  with  in- 
creasing enthusiasm  to  the  glowing  reports  of  their  Sec- 
retaries, each  year  expressed  their  gratitude  for  God's  won- 
derful blessings  upon  their  efforts  by  attempting  greater 
things.  God's  Spirit  seemed  to  be  present  with  power  in 
the  Conventions,  and  at  times  Pentecostal  scenes  were 
enacted. 
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Foreign  Missions  never  failed  to  elicit  the  profound 
interest  of  the  people,  and  the  appearance  of  the  beloved 
Secretary  was  hailed  with  pleasure.  Audiences  wearied 
by  sitting  for  hours  in  the  Convention  hall  would  hang 
upon  his  words.  Gatherings  would  be  swept  by  his  utter- 
ances. Was  he  eloquent?  If  eloquence  be  the  ability  to 
stir  to  the  very  depths  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  he  was  elo- 
quent. If  eloquence  be  the  power  to  incite  people  to  greater 
achievements,  he  possessed  it.  His  language  was  simple,  but 
what  a  wealth  of  feeling  surcharged  his  utterances!  Often 
a  tear,  a  tremor  of  the  voice,  a  pause,  indicated  that  there 
were  emotions  which  could  not  be  suppressed  by  this  man 
whose  physical  proportions  were  far  exceeded  by  the  size 
of  his  heart.  Behind  his  words,  the  hearers  saw  his  deep 
personal  devotion  to  God  and  they  could  not  but  be  wonder- 
fully moved  by  the  God-given  message  coming  straight  from 
his  flaming  heart. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  Willingham 
would  read  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  which  included  reports  from  each  mission,  and  a  re- 
sume by  the  Secretary  of  the  work  accomplished  and  of  the 
opportunities  offered — a  report  which  invariably  overflowed 
with  gratitude  for  the  glorious  results  recounted. 

The  reading  of  the  report  from  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  1905  is  thus  described  in  the  Religions 
Herald: 

"Friday  afternoon  the  order  was  the  reading  of  reports 
of  the  three  boards  of  the  Convention.  First  of  all,  the  im- 
perial Willingham  read  the  report  on  Foreign  Missions.  It 
created  almost  a  wild  enthusiasm,  and  was  punctured  from 
time  to  time  with  cries  from  the  audience,  'Read  that  again.' 
The  close  was  marked  with  loud  applause  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  wielding  of  the  President's  gavel." 

The  presentation  of  Foreign  Missions  later  in  the  session 
would   be  fraught  with  great  interest.     Pastors  who  had 
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been  successful  in  arousing  missionary  zeal  in  their  churches 
would  sometimes  address  the  Convention.  Missionaries  from 
the  far-flun<>-  battle  line  would  thrill  the  hearts  of  their 
hearers  with  their  burning  words.  Recruits  ready  for  the 
battle  would  speak  of  their  longings  to  be  at  their  new 
posts.  With  a  few  forcible  words  the  Secretary  would  intro- 
duce the  workers,  now  telling  an  incident  that  led  to  the 
decision  of  this  newly-appointed  missionary  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field,  now  relating  a  hardship  of  this  man  who  for 
several  years  had  been  working  in  a  foreign  country,  now 
with  his  arm  around  a  veteran  missionary  pleading, 
''Brethren,  be  kind  to  this  old  hero." 

Sometimes  he  would  introduce  a  missionary  in  foreign 
costume.  At  times  he  would  ask  a  worker  to  sing  a  hymn 
in  the  language  of  the  fjeople  to  whom  he  had  been  sent — 
usually  interrupting  the  singer  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
hymn  to  ask  the  audience  to  sing  the  next  verse  in  English 
while  the  missionary  continued  in  the  foreign  language.  In 
different  tongues  but  in  the  same  tune  and  with  the  same 
sj)irit,  missionary  and  people  would  pour  out  their  souls  in 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

The  hearts  of  the  people  would  be  thrilled  as  they  heard 
the  missionaries  tell  of  their  experiences  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  needs  of  the  fields.  How  earnestly  would  the 
Secretary  plead  for  men  and  women  to  give  their  lives  to 
the  great  work;  how  impressivel}^  would  he  emphasize  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  in  evangelizing  the  world! 
Often  as  he  paused  to  give  an  opportunity  for  an  ottering 
of  self,  many  would  rise,  signifying  the  surrender  of  their 
lives  for  service  on  the  foreign  field. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  would  express  itself  in 
another  tangible  manner.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
Convention  would  every  year  instruct  that  the  Foreign 
Mission  Board  lay  out  its  work  on  an  enlarged  basis.  Now 
the  order  would  be  that  twenty-five  new  missionaries  should 
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be  sent  out  the  following  year;  again  and  again,  that  a 
25  per  cent  advance  should  be  made.  In  spite  of  the  en- 
largement, the  Board  was  able  to  report  each  year  of  this 
period,  with  the  single  exception  of  1906,  that  there  was 
no  debt.  In  1903,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Board,  contributions  reached  |200,000;  in  the  brief  space 
of  three  years  they  had  reached  |300,000;  and  in  another 
year's  time  |400,000.  Surely  Southern  Baptists  were  anx- 
ious to  see  their  work  enlarged.  The  author  would  not 
convey  the  impression  that  R.  J.  Willingham  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  wonderful  advance  in  the  work.  The 
great  wave  of  missionary  enthusiasm  was  divine  in  its 
origin  and,  therefore,  must  spread;  throughout  the  South 
were  many  whose  hearts  burned  with  the  love  of  missions 
and  whose  noblest  efforts  were  directed  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world;  but  surely  E.  J.  Willingham, 
"the  incarnation  of  Foreign  Missions"  as  he  has  so  often 
been  called — surely  he  had  "come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this." 

Dr.  Willingham  was  aided  in  the  work  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  possessed  the  confidence  and  love  of  his  brethren, 
evidences  of  which  were  constantly  showered  upon  him.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Savannah 
in  1903,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  became  unbounded. 
A  few  extracts  from  religious  papers  in  regard  to  this 
meeting  follow: 

"Rev.  Preston  Blake,  of  Kentucky,  said  the  quarter  of 
a  million  and  much  more  could  be  raised.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Willingham  was  the  greatest  mis- 
sionary at  work  in  the  territory  of  the  Convention,  Rev. 
J.  R.  Farish,  of  Mississippi,  thought  the  spirit  of  Alexander 
Poindexter  had  descended  upon  Willingham.  He  was  the 
greatest  man  in  the  land,  and  God  had  given  him  the  power 
to  reach  the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  the  people. 

"Rev.  P.  T.  Hale,  of  Kentucky,  said  Southern  Baptists 
were  foolish  in  penning  up  such  a  man  as  Willingham  in 
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Kichmond.  He  had  no  business  in  doing  oflQce  work.  Let 
this  great  hand  and  magnetic  personality  go  out  and  plead 
with  Southern  Baptists  and  not  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars will  be  raised  for  Foreign  Missions  next  year.  ..." 
— Christian  Index. 

''Dr.  Willingham  is  a  modest  man,  and  it  was  painful  to 
him  to  have  to  hear  the  brethren  speak  his  praise;  but  it  is 
right  for  the  brethren  to  show  their  appreciation  of  him 
while  he  lives.  More  than  any  one  man  he  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  great  missionary  wave  that  is  sweeping  over  our  be- 
loved Southland." 

"One  who  has  known  R.  J.  Willingham  for  years  in  his 
present  work  is  struck  by  the  great  power  of  the  man  and 
his  remarkable  influence  in  the  Convention.  Surely  he  has 
been  growing  during  these  years.  Strong,  spiritual,  tender, 
he  is  a  typical  leader  of  men." — South  Carolina  Baptist. 

Dr.  Willingham's  birthday,  the  15th  of  May,  usually 
occurred  during  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. While  attending  the  Convention  in  Nashville  in 
1904,  he  passed  his  fiftieth  mile-stone.  The  note-book  con- 
taining the  lines  of  youthful  aspiration,  written  by  him 
twenty-five  years  before,  had  for  many  years  lain  packed 
away  with  old  letters,  and  in  all  probability  had  been  en- 
tirely forgotten  by  him;  singularly  enough,  however,  he 
again  penciled  on  a  leaf  of  a  pocket  note-book  the  yearnings 
of  his  heart.     The  lines  follow: 

"On  my  fiftieth  birthday  God  has  graciously  guided  and 
blessed  me.  I  long  to  be  purer  and  more  used  of  him. 
Among  my  greatest  blessings  have  been  my  mother  and  my 
wife. 

"Take  me  and  use  me.  Lord,  all  for  Thee.    May  15,  1904." 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  he  was  used  mightily  for 
the  Lord,  and  that  the  Convention  in  Nashville  was  one  of 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  Southern  Baptists.  The 
Baptist  Argus  gives  an  account  of  the  missionary  climax 
reached  at  this  meeting: 
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"Just  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  climax  of  glory  came 
when  we  reached  the  Foreign  Mission  work.  It  did  not  come 
in  the  order  of  events  until  Monday,  but  in  reality  it  got 
there  at  the  beginning.  If  there  was  a  prayer,  it  had  its 
chief  burden  for  Foreign  Missions ;  if  a  song,  its  waves  were 
laden  with  salvation  for  the  nations,  and  if  the  real-hearted 
people  of  the  Convention  who  came  for  the  Lord's  business 
were  asked  about  going  home  they  said,  'Not  until  after 
Monday.'  Everything  hung  on  Monda3%  and  that  day,  which 
heretofore  had  shown  only  a  beggarly  parade  of  emjtty 
benches,  now  saw  a  vast  and  immense  throng  of  men  and 
women  ablaze  with  missionary  zeal.  Not  until  Monday 
afternoon  did  the  Pentecostal  storm  begin  in  its  power. 
Willingham  was  at  the  helm,  weighted  with  colossal  cares, 
full  of  spiritual  alertness,  and  trembling  under  the  stress  of 
deepest  emotion,  while  the  ever-fervent  and  discreet  Bomar 
sat  near-by  ready  for  every  service  that  skill  could  render. 
Even  the  Committee  reports  flashed  flames  of  gospel  fire; 
the  men  called  on  to  pray  choked  and  stopped,  convulsed 
with  the  passion  of  the  hour.  The  returned  missionaries 
seemed  transfigured,  si)oke  with  fervid  eloquence,  and  in 
every  case  were  very  brief.  The  new  missionaries  were  called 
out,  and  what  thrilling  words  they  spoke!  We  never  heard 
such  apt  and  stirring  messages  from  youthful  lips.  Now 
and  then  an  overwrought  man  who  had  felt  that  he  ought  to 
be  a  missionary  and  had  failed  for  some  reason  to  go  would 
spring  up  to  pour  out  his  sorrow  over  a  wasted  opportunity. 
Then,  in  a  startling  array,  came  the  host  of  those  who  had 
decided  to  go,  and  then  the  yet  greater  number  of  those  who 
were  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  duty.  It  looked  as 
if  every  new  aspect  of  the  meeting  grew  more  impressive  and 
powerful  than  that  which  went  before.  Songs  were  slipped 
in  here  and  there,  and  they  were  caught  by  hundreds  of 
throats  as  if  they  were  aching  for  utterance.  One  or  two 
tunes  were  set  ruinously  high,  and  at  other  times  would 
have  provoked  smiles  and  probably  broken  down,  but  the 
exalted  feeling  of  the  people  made  it  easy  for  them  to  climb 
the  highest  notes  with  ease  and  joy.  As  for  weeping,  it.  went 
on  all  the  time,  and  yet  it  was  dignified,  with  no  noise,  and 
no  hysteric  sign.  The  gallery  was  well  filled,  and  mainly 
with  AVomen,  and  what  holy,  fervent,  sympathetic  women 
they  were — many  of  them  young  women,  stirred  to  their 
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depths  as  to  tlieii-  duty  to  go.  Fathers  and  mothers  were 
struggling  with  the  thought  of  giving  their  children  to  the 
Lord  for  the  foreign  work,  and  some  of  them  breathing 
hallelujahs  that  their  children  Avere  already  there.  No 
money  was  asked  for;  it  was  no  time  for  that — it  was  a 
character-making  hour.  The  dear  old  woman  who  said  that 
it  was  'worse  than  Pentecost'  meant  well — it  meant  that, 
to  her,  it  was  more  intense  and  moving  than  she  imagined 
Pentecost  could  possibly  have  been.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
was  better  than  Pentecost;  it  was  Pentecost  in  genuine 
missionary  power. 

"The  meaning  of  the  meeting  was  deep  and  instructive. 
It  told  us  that  the  Lord  is  with  us.  It  showed  that  our 
people  are  getting  together.  It  proved  that  the  world  is  get- 
ting out  of  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  and  getting  on  their 
hearts.  It  showed  that  we  are  seeing  that  the  missionary  is 
more  needed  even  than  the  pastor.  The  call  now  is  not  so 
much  to  come  as  to  go.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  our 
churches  are  discovering  their  immediate  mission — to  give 
the  gospel  to  the  entire  human  race.  We  seem  to  be  coming 
toward  that  glorious  time  when  a  nation  will  be  born  in  a 
day." 

The  year  1004  cannot  be  passed  without  mention  of  the 
gift  made  by  Mr.  Walker  Brookes,  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  in  Columbus.  Never  before 
had  so  liberal  a  gift  been  made  by  an  individual  to  the  work 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Many  years  before  Walker 
Brookes,  though  several  years  younger  than  Robert  Willing- 
ham,  had  attended  the  same  little  country  Sunday  school 
and  his  life  also  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  Super- 
intendent, his  own  father.  A  lawyer  of  means,  he  delighted 
to  give  liberally  to  Foreign  Missions.  At  this  Convention, 
while  making  an  impassioned  i)lea  for  Foreign  Missions,  Mr. 
Brookes  exclaimed : 

"There  are  preachers  Mho  have  given  up  everything  to 
preach.  What  are  the  business  men  doing?  Are  they  not 
to  have  any  part  in  this  great  work?  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
business  man  giving  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars  to 
missions." 
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Suddenly  stopping  in  his  speech  he  extended  his  hand 
toward  Dr.  Williugham  and  exclaimed: 

"Pardon  me,  brother,  for  speaking  so  long.  I  will  give 
you  five  thousand  dollars  for  Foreign  Missions." 

"The  hearts  of  men  thrilled  at  the  greatness  of  the  gift," 
writes  the  Christian  Index.  "Some  were  choked  by  tears, 
some  were  radiant  with  joy  and  others  from  the  fullness  of 
their  heart  sent  a  fervent  'Thank  God'  floating  up  toward  the 
throne.  One  brother,  as  Dr.  Willingham  and  others  caught 
the  hand  of  the  brother  and  thanked  him  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  started  up  'Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,'  and  how  they  did  sing." 

Mr.  Brookes'  gift  was  duplicated  the  following  year  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Kan- 
sas City  by  a  contribution  from  a  woman.  Dr.  Bealer,  in  the 
Christian  Index,  writes  of  this  incident: 

"When  the  address  was  concluded,  Dr.  Willingham,  for 
a  few  moments,  bared  his  great  heart  to  his  brethren  and 
stirred  them  as  no  other  man  can  on  this  subject.  He  spoke 
of  the  struggles  through  which  he  had  gone  during  the  past 
year  and  the  obstacles  he  had  met,  but,  thanks  to  the  power 
of  God  and  the  activity  of  the  brethren,  he  had  come  safely 
through  them  all  and  was  able  to  report  all  bills  paid. 
.  .  .  He  begged  the  brethren,  one  and  all,  to  center  their 
thoughts  for  this  year  upon  the  salvation  of  souls,  begged 
them  to  pray  to  God  for  the  salvation  of  multitudes  both  in 
the  home  land  and  on  the  foreign  field.  We  needed  men  to 
do  this  work,  and  he  begged  the  mothers  to  pray  that  God 
might  call  their  sons.  In  another  ten  years  he  felt  that 
Southern  Baptists  should  have  no  less  than  a  thousand 
native  preachers  at  work  on  the  foreign  field.     .     .     . 

"The  Convention  was  in  a  white  heat  of  earnestness  by 
this  time  and  there  was  a  season  of  heart  searching  among 
the  hundreds  who  sat  beneath  the  witchery  of  the  wonderful 
Spirit  of  God,  for  no  one  doubted  but  that  He  was  in  charge 
of  that  meeting. 

"He  begged  the  brethren  to  authorize  him  to  send  out 
this  message  of  cheer  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  who  were 
out  upon  the  firing  line. 
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"While  Dr.  Willingliam  was  talking  a  brother  asked  if 
he  might  interrupt  him  to  give  him  a  note  that  had  just  been 
handed  to  him.  Dr.  Willingham  said  he  might,  and  the  note 
was  handed  up. 

"The  stillness  of  death  brooded  over  the  great  congrega- 
tion as  the  doctor,  with  trembling  fingers,  unfolded  the  note 
and  bent  forward  to  read.  It  was  a  long,  narrow  bit  of 
paper  that  had  been  folded  uj),  and  when  the  big  Secretary 
looked  up  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  holy  joy  on  his 
face. 

"  'Brethren,'  he  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  but  one  that 
was  heard  all  over  the  hall,  'it  is  a  check  for  our  work.  It 
comes  from  a  woman,  and  it  is  for  five  thousand  dollars.' 

"A  few  fervent  'Thank  Gods"  were  heard,  tears  flowed, 
unbidden,  to  many  eyes;  some  overcome  with  emotion  sat 
down  and  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands,  and  then,  some- 
where from  the  heart  of  the  stillness  of  God  that  filled  the 
room,  like  a  bird  flying  upward,  a  snow-white  bird,  the  old 
Doxology  arose,  gathering  volume  as  it  went,  until,  like  a 
mighty  wind,  the  praises  of  those  waiting  men  and  women 
were  wafted  upward  to  the  listening  ears  of  God." 

The  missionary  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  meetings 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  also  found  in  va- 
rious State  Conventions,  and  at  times  Pentecostal  blessings 
were  poured  out  upon  the  people. 

The  occasions  which  have  been  described  are  but  a  few 
of  many  inspirational  meetings;  perhaps,  however,  these 
few  strokes  will  picture  R.  J.  Willingham,  the  times  and 
the  missionary  spirit  which  permeated  Southern  Baptists. 
What  was  the  secret  of  his  power?  In  the  introduction  to 
a  sermon  entitled  "The  Neglected  Note  in  the  Mission  Ap- 
peal," published  in  the  Home  and  Foreign  Fields,  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  Dr.  John  Jeter  Hurt  answers  this  question : 

"Let's  turn  the  cycles  back  some  six  or  eight  times  and 
stop  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention is  in  session,  and  the  hour  is  that  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. The  Secretary,  who  is  big  of  body  and  brain  and 
heart,  has  spoken   for  forty    minutes.     Every    delegate  is 
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moved  at  the  center,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  presiding. 
Business  men  stand  up  to  say  we  must  do  something ;  young 
men  and  young  women  rise  to  say  they  want  to  go ;  matrons 
take  rings  from  their  fingers  to  give  to  missions. 

"We  preachers,  secretaries  and  laymen  have  spoken  on 
missions,  and  it  did  not  happen  that  way.  Why?  We 
gather  the  facts  from  the  fields;  we  get  the  latest  figures 
from  the  office;  we  put  all  manner  of  pictures  upon  the 
walls ;  and  we  tell  of  the  things  our  people  solemnly  re- 
solved when  in  annual  Convention  assembled.  No  hearer 
could  affirm  with  reason  that  our  sermons  on  missions  are 
prepared  indifi'ereutly.    But  back  to  the  'Why.' 

"And  that  calls  us  back  to  the  man  and  the  method  that 
moved  the  Convention  every  year.  He  believed  in  the  Mis- 
sion Journal,  and  circulated  it  wherever  he  went.  He  saw 
the  value  of  charts,  and  sold  them  all  over  the  South.  He 
felt  the  need  of  study  classes,  and  exhorted  the  people  to 
foster  them.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  enormous  debts  that 
had  to  be  lifted.  He  sounded  all  these  notes  in  proper 
places,  but  the  one  vital  note  was  never  neglected — whether 
in  sermon,  speech,  or  private  ai)peal.  xVnd  that  note  was 
the  note  of  my  text,  namely.  The  Jesus  who  died  for  you 
and  me  died  for  the  others  also." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ENLARGEMENT. 

The  new  missionary  era  which  was  ushered  in  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  dawned  not  upon  Southern  Baptists  alone.  In 
all  Christian  lands,  among  various  denominations,  a  wider 
vision  had  come  to  those  interested  in  missions.  The  great 
Ecumenical  Conference  which  was  held  in  New  York  in  1900 
brought  together  representatives  from  all  lands  which  ha<l 
been  reached  by  evangelical  missions.  As  the  workers  told 
of  the  great  things  which  had  been  accomplished  and  of  tlie 
greater  needs  still  to  be  met,  as  men  like  Dr.  Speer  and  Dr. 
Mott  thrilled  the  hearts  of  their  hearers  with  their  inspiring 
utterances,  the  zeal  of  the  people  was  kindled  anew,  and 
forces  were  put  into  operation  which  are  still  productive  of 
good.  The  progress  given  woman's  woi-k  at  this,  the  great- 
est gathering  of  Christian  workers  tlie  world  had  ever 
known,  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  that 
work.  Not  less  prominence  was  given  to  the  Young  I*eople's 
Movement.  Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  seemed  awaken- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  task  of  evangelizing  the  world. 

The  south  was  prospering  as  she  had  never  before;  her 
wealth  was  rapidly  increasing;  and  men  could  afford  to 
give  liberally  to  missions.  Southern  Baptists  were  constant- 
ly increasing  their  contributions.  Pastors  were  leading 
their  people  to  greater  gifts.  Churches  which  had  formerly 
given  small  contributions,  gave  first  the  salary  of  a  mission- 
ary, and  in  a  few  year's  time  the  salaries  of  two.  The  church 
in  North  Carolina,  Avhich  in  1903  gave  less  than  1100;  in 
1904,  $500;  in  1900,  |1,000;  and  in  1907,  Jpl,200,  is  but  an 
example  of  many  other  churches  which  rapidly  made  great 
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increases  in  their  contributions.  Not  only  churches  but  asso- 
ciations, societies  and  individuals  were  urged  to  assume 
the  support  of  a  missionary. 

Much  could  be  written  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union 
as  a  factor  in  the  growth  of  missionary  enthusiasm  and  en- 
deavor among  Southern  Baptists,  The  opposition  which 
this  organization  encountered  during  the  years  of  its  begin- 
nings was  overcome  by  the  excellent  results  of  the  work 
done  by  the  women — work  performed  in  a  modest  and  un- 
assuming, but  efficient  manner.  The  liberal  and  ever-increas- 
ing contributions  of  the  women  added  materially  to  the 
resources  of  the  Boards ;  and,  in  addition,  the  efforts  to  enlist 
the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  work  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  as  presented  by  the  different  Boards,  the  organi- 
zation of  young  people's  societies  in  churches  and  colleges, 
and  other  phases  of  endeavor  carried  on  by  the  Union  accom- 
plished untold  good  in  informing  the  people  and  in  arous- 
ing missionary  interest. 

Dr.  Willingham  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  women  and 
their  work.  Soon  after  becoming  Secretary,  he  writes  to  a 
correspondent  the  following: 

''When  Christ  was  here,  some  of  those  who  served  Him 
best  were  women,  and  so  it  has  been  for  all  ages  and  will 
be  until  He  comes  again." 

The  work  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  (as  it  is 
with  that  of  the  other  Boards),  and  the  plans  of  each  are 
often  dependent  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  other.  Miss 
Annie  Armstrong,  at  that  time  the  efficient  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Union — the  woman  to 
whom  "more  than  any  one  person  the  Union  owes  its 
growth";  the  woman  who  for  eighteen  years  without  re- 
muneration gave  to  the  work  her  thought,  time,  untiring 
energies  and  influence — proved  to  Dr.  Willingham  during 
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the  thii'teen  years  of  their  association  in  missionary  work 
a  friend,  a  real  co-worker  and  helper.  Most  cordial  rela- 
tions also  existed  between  him  and  Miss  Armstrong's  snc- 
cessors,  Miss  Edith  Crane  and  Miss  Kathleen  Mallory. 
Especially  warm  was  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
him  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck,  who,  during  the  many 
years  in  which  she  served  the  Union  as  President,  by  her 
tongue,  pen  and  efforts  inspired  Southern  Baptist  women 
and  young  people  to  so  noble  achievements. 

Dr.  Willingham  counted  it  a  privilege  to  speak  to  the 
"sisters"  whether  in  their  annual  meetings,  state  meetings 
or  smaller  gatherings.  Hoav  often  and  how  beautifully 
would  he  pay  his  tribute  to  Christian  womanhood,  graphi- 
cally contrasting  the  degradation  of  heathen  women — 
"those  women  who  are  somebody's  daughters,  somebody's 
sisters."  Women  were  among  the  first  large  contributois 
to  the  work;  and  the  foundation  of  the  Annuity  plan  was  a 
gift  made  by  a  woman  in  1899  through  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Union. 

Dr.  Willingham  was  much  honored  and  loved  by  the 
women.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
in  Kansas  City  in  1905,  their  devotion  was  shown  by  a  beau- 
tiful act.  Walking  into  the  corridor  of  the  hotel  where  he 
expected  to  meet  a  sister  who  had  asked  for  a  conference 
with  him,  he  found  not  one  woman,  but  about  twenty-five 
women  who  were  eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival.  Having 
learned  that  the  day  was  his  fifty-first  birthday,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Chipley,  of  Florida,  they  had 
secured  a  silver  loving-cup  on  which  Avas  engraved  his 
name;  the  date  and  place;  and  the  inscription,  "May  your 
years  be  many  in  the  work."  This  beautiful  expression  of 
esteem  touched  him  deeply;  and  the  cup  was  ever  highly 
prized  by  him,  occupying  a  place  of  honor  in  his  home. 

The  Young  People's  Movement  also  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  development  of  Southern  Baptist  Foreign  Missions. 
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The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  not  only  influenced  many 
3'oung  men  and  women  to  give  their  lives  in  service  on  the 
foreign  field,  but  awakened  among  countless  others  a  real 
interest  in  missions.  Soon  after  Dr.  Willingham  became 
Secretary  he  attended  the  Second  International  Convention 
of  this  movement.  He  was  greatly  impressed  with  its  won- 
derful opportunities  for  enlisting  the  young  people  and  was 
ever  its  friend,  throughout  the  years  seeking  to  advance  it 
by  his  contributions  and  his  influeuce.  The  Fourth  Inter- 
national Convention,  which  met  in  Toronto,  Canada,  in 
1902 — described  by  him  as  "one  of  the  best  and  most  far- 
reaching  meetings"  he  had  ever  attended^was  memorable  to 
him  because  during  it  his  own  son,  who  was  also  present, 
was  considering  the  call  to  the  mission  field.  The  Conven- 
tion in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  four  years  later  was  also  a 
great  one.  The  Baptist  denominational  meeting,  presided 
over  by  him  during  this  Convention,  was  most  tender  and 
impressive;  and  many  young  men  and  women  that  after- 
noon consecrated  their  lives  to  mission  work. 

Glorious  results  on  the  foreign  field  accompanied  the 
growth  of  missionary'  enthusiasm  and  endeavor  among 
Southern  Baptists.  In  large  numbers  the  heathen  were 
turning  to  Christ.  The  Boxer  uprising,  which  raged  with  so 
much  fury  in  China  in  1900  and  for  awhile  interfered  with 
missionary  work,  was  followed  by  a  great  turning  of  the 
jteople  to  Christianity.  Japan  was  ready  for  the  gospel; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  greater 
opportunities  were  offered  missionary  workers.  In  all  lands 
the  fields  seemed  "white  unto  harvest."  There  was  great 
exultation  in  the  home  land  when  it  was  reported  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Board,  the  number  of 
baptisms  during  the  year  had  reached  one  thousand.  Just 
four  years  later,  two  thousand  baptisms  for  the  year  were 
reported.  In  his  addresses,  the  happy  Secretary  declared 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  change  his  prayer  from  hundreds 
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lo  tlionsaiids.  and  lie  expected  soon  to  be  praying  for  tens 
i>\'  Thousands.  The  missionaries,  imj>ressed  witli  the  won- 
deiiul  o])i)ortnnities  presented,  were  pleading  for  reinforce- 
ments; in  1904  those  in  China  requested  that  one  hundred 
new  workers  be  sent  out.  Many  recruits  were  appointed 
during  these  years,  fifty,  the  largest  number  in  the  history 
of  the  Board,  being  sent  out  in  1905. 

Phases  of  the  work  hitlierto  undeveloped  were  coming 
into  prominence.  In  1901,  Dr.  T.  W.  Ayers  and  Dr.  P.  S. 
Evans,  Jr.,  were  sent  to  China  for  medical  mission  work. 
Before  this  time  it  had  been  difficult  to  find  Christian  physi- 
cians who  were  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to  service  on 
the  foreign  field.  The  value  of  Medical  Missions  now  began 
to  be  recognized,  and  this  phase  of  the  work  rapidly  de- 
veloped. In  1907,  Southern  Baptists  had  on  the  foreign 
field  three  hospitals  and  twelve  physicians.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Oxner,  of  Pingtu,  China,  for  three  years  averaged  5,000 
patients  a  year,  which  he  treated  in  a  room  8x12  feet.  He 
I  (leaded  repeatedly  for  a  hospital ;  but,  before  the  Board 
could  secure  enough  funds  to  grant  his  request,  the  startling 
words  had  been  fiashed  under  the  waters,  "Oxner  is  dead." 
He  had  died  from  overwork.  In  a  hospital  in  Pingtu  which 
bears  his  name  others  now  carry  on  his  work. 

New  emphasis  Avas  also  given  to  the  importance  of  pub- 
lication plants  and  theological  schools.  Missionaries  had 
learned  that  their  work  must  be  put  into  permanent  form; 
the  printing  press  had  been  found  to  be  a  necessity,  and 
each  year  millions  of  pages  were  circulated  among  native 
Christians  and  heathen.  The  prejudice  against  native 
preachers,  workers,  and  schools  which  had  been  felt  by 
some  during  the  days  of  the  "Gospel  Mission"  trouble,  had 
gradually  passed  away,  and  missionaries  and  missionary 
leaders  were  realizing,  as  never  before,  that  the  nations  must 
finally  be  won  by  men  of  their  own  blood,  and  that  it  was 
of  great   importance  that   the  natives  should   be  properly 
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trained.  The  number  of  theological  schools  during  these 
years  increased  to  seven,  in  which  in  1907  more  than  one 
hundred  men  were  trained. 

''We  are  not  evangelizing  simply  to  educate  men,"  writes 
Dr.  Willingham  in  regard  to  theological  schools  in  1904, 
"but  we  are  educating  men  for  the  great  work  of  evan- 
gelization." 

The  number  of  schools  for  native  children  began  to  in- 
crease also,  and  the  Board  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  the  work.  Dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  of  the  century  the  number  of  schools 
(including  theological)  increased  from  forty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eight.  Dr.  Willingham  writes  in  1904  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  unless  the  native  Christians 
have  help,  their  children  must  grow  up  in  ignorance,  or  be 
trained  in  the  schools  which  teach  the  false  religions  from 
which  the  parents  have  been  rescued.  It  is  not  wisdom  to 
preach  to  the  parents,  and  then,  after  they  have  accepted 
Christ,  neglect  the  children,  and  let  them  be  trained  in  the 
superstition  and  iniquity  from  which  the  parents  have  been 
rescued.  As  a  rule,  converts  in  heathen  lands  are  from  the 
poorer  classes,  and  thej-  need  help,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  oftentimes  they  are  ostracized  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  property,  and  even  occupation  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
We  are  doing  a  good  work  in  helping  them  train  their  chil- 
dren to  become  useful  men  and  women  with  proper  ideas 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

"Besides  the  schools  which  are  being  helped,  there  are 
others  connected  with  our  missions  which  do  not  receive 
one  cent  of  help  from  our  Board,  and  yet  they  are  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  good." 

In  1903  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  instructed  the 
Board  to  "carefuly  consider  the  advisability  of  opening  new 
fields  for  missionary  work."  Before  manj^  months  had 
pasesd,  a  mission  had  been  opened  in  Argentina,  South 
America,  a  country  in  which  Southern  Baptists  had  never 
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before  worked.  During  this  period,  a  number  of  new  mis- 
sions were  opened  in  countries  in  which  the  Board  was 
already  conducting  work,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  mission  established  in  Interior  China. 

In  addition  to  the  new  work,  there  was  a  general 
"lengthening  of  the  cords  and  strengthening  of  the  stakes" 
in  the  missions  already  established.  Buildings  and  equip- 
ment were  furnished  for  seminaries,  schools,  and  hospitals, 
and  much  needed  homes  for  the  missionaries,  chapels,  and 
churches  were  built. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  growth  of  the  mission- 
ary interest  in  this  country  and  the  development  of  the  work 
on  the  foreign  field  necessitated  an  increased  number  of 
workers  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms  in  Richmond.  There 
were  twice  as  many  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field  in 
1907  as  there  were  when  Dr.  Willingham  became  Secre- 
tary; three  times  as  many  native  workers;  six  times  as 
many  schools,  enrolling  2,609  scholars  in  contrast  with  .598; 
a  church  membership  four  times  as  large;  the  annual  con- 
tributions on  the  foreign  field  five  times  as  large;  2,2.39 
baptisms  reported  for  the  year  in  contrast  to  383.  The 
contributions  in  the  liome  country  had  increased  from  almost 
1156,000  to  1403,000.  Surely  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
in  behalf  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  doing 
"big  business"  for  the  Lord.  How  many  more  letters  had 
to  be  written  to  missionaries  longing  for  counsel  and  en- 
couragement; how  much  time  and  thought  must  be  given 
to  the  arrangements  for  sending  out  new  missionaries;  how 
many  important  and  perplexing  questions  arose  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work;  how  much  more  complex  was  the 
financing  of  the  enlarged  work  with  its  many  newly  devel- 
oped phases — especially  difficult  since  the  larger  part  of  the 
contributions  were  received  during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  increased  expenses  of  the  work 
necessitated  larger  loans  and  greater  interest;  how  many 
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articles  must  be  written  for  religious  papers.  How  many 
more  calls  for  a  Secretary  to  visit  churches,  associations, 
colleges,  and  conventions.  Two  Secretaries  could  not  carry 
on  the  work  as  it  should  be  done  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
Southern  Baptists  wished. 

In  1903,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  mindful  of  a 
large  area  of  territory  occupied  by  its  constituency,  re- 
quested the  Home,  Foreign,  and  Sunday  School  Boards  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  placing  a  Secretary  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River  who  should  represent  all  interests  of  the 
Convention  in  that  section.  Dr.  M.  P.  Hunt,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  was  elected  bv  the  three  Boards  as  Trans-Missis- 
sippi  Secretary.  He  began  his  new  work  January  1,  1904, 
and,  for  almost  two  years,  ably  filled  this  position. 

In  1905  the  Board,  realizing  that  the  work  in  the  office 
was  exceedingly  heavy,  elected  Mr.  R.  R.  Gwathmey,  a  conse- 
crated and  efficient  layman  of  Richmond,  as  office  assistant. 
Five  years  later,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Williams,  he 
was  made  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

On  January  1,  1906,  Dr.  Bomar  left  the  services  of  tlie 
Board,  having  suffered  a  physical  break-down  several  months 
before.  The  Board  at  this  time  recommended  that  in  addi- 
tion to  Dr.  Bomar's  successor  another  Secretary  should  be 
elected.  The  committee  on  the  nomination  of  two  assistants 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  growth  of  the  work;  upon  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  churches  in  regular  giving;  upon 
the  need  of  more  systematic  work  among  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; upon  the  multiplying  agencies  in  Christian  work, 
the  rapidly  increasing  organizations  among  young  people 
and  women,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Board  keeping  in  touch 
with  these,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  machinery  for  this  tre- 
mendous undertaking. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  First  Church  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  was  elected  Dr.  Bomar's  successor  and  began  his 
new  work  January  22,  1906.     Dr.  Smith  had  done  an  excel- 
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lent  work  in  the  pastorate  and  was  one  of  the  recognized 
educational  and  missionary  leaders  of  Georgia,  figuring 
prominently  in  Foreign  Mission  discussions  in  the  Georgia 
Convention  and  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  In 
January,  1907,  Dr.  Smith's  position  was  changed  from  that 
of  Assistant  Secretary  to  that  of  Editorial  Secretary,  the 
duties  of  which  were  to  include  the  visiting  of  churches  and 
conventions;  the  editing  of  tracts  and  the  Foreign  Mission 
Journal;  the  preparation  of  articles  for  religious  papers; 
and  other  important  duties.  The  election  of  the  additional 
secretary  was  postponed  until  the  proper  man  could  be 
found. 

In  the  meantime,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Board  which 
proved  to  be  a  solution  of  the  problem  confronting  them 
of  interesting  the  young  people  of  the  South  in  missions. 
A  brother  whose  name  was  withheld  made  a  generous  offer 
to  the  Board.  Stating  that  his  object  was  to  induce  the 
young  people  of  the  South  to  consider  missions  as  a  life- 
work,  to  secure  trained  leaders  and  an  intelligent  church 
membership,  he  offered  to  pay  for  three  years  the  salary  of 
a  man  who  should  promote  the  study  of  missions  in  the 
Sunday  Schools,  Young  People's  Unions,  and  among  other 
young  people  connected  with  the  church.  The  chief  method 
was  to  be  the  organization  of  Mission  Study  classes,  a 
phase  of  the  work  hitherto  undeveloped.  Dr.  T.  B.  Bay, 
pastor  of  the  Immanuel  Church  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
was  chosen  as  the  man  to  fill  the  position  of  Educational 
Secretary  made  possible  by  this  offer.  Dr.  Kay  began  his 
new  duties  November  1,  1906.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  young  peoples'  work,  having  been  active  in 
this  work  during  his  college  and  Seminary  courses.  Dur- 
ing his  pastorate,  he  had  served  on  several  Boards,  among 
them  the  city,  associational,  and  state  mission  boards,  and 
for  several  years  he  had  been  president  of  the  Baptist 
Young  People's  Union  of  Tennessee.    In  his  own  church  he 
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had  been  most  successful  in  work  among  the  young  people. 
In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Dr.  Ray  was  also  put  in 
charge  of  the  Book  Department  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Rooms,  a  branch  of  the  work  which  had  been  started  in 
1904  with  the  small  beginning  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  books 
and  had  rapidly  grown  in  popularity.  Dr.  Ray  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  under 
his  management  the  new  departments  of  the  work  rapidly 
developed. 

More  than  a  year  after  Dr.  Smith  became  Secretary,  Dr. 
S.  J.  Porter,  pastor  of  Olive  Street  Baptist  Church,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  was  elected  Field  Secretary,  He  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  March  1,  1907.  Dr.  Porter  had  formerly 
been  a  missionary  to  Brazil  and  was  thoroughly  missionary 
in  spirit.  He  was  an  excellent  speaker  and  had  proved  a 
most  successful  pastor  and  missionary  leader.  His  duties 
were  to  consist  mainly  in  visiting  conventions  and  other 
missionary  gatherings,  and  developing  in  every  way  possible 
interest  among  churches.  An  increased  secretarial  force  was 
in  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms — a  force  ready  to  meet  the 
many  demands  of  the  enlarged  work  with  its  many  new 
phases;  ready  also  to  press  forward  to  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

Several  times  during  these  years  Dr.  Willingham  was 
approached  in  regard  to  accepting  pastorates  of  large  and 
influential  churches.  He  always  replied  that,  though  he 
loved  the  pastorate,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  called  to  his 
present  work.  In  1906  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  sought  him  as  Chancellor  of  that  institution.  Lead- 
ing men  of  the  state  wrote  to  him  and  conferred  with  him 
personally  upon  the  subject.  It  was  indeed  an  honor  to  be 
oflfeerd  the  Chancellorship  of  this  institution,  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  he  realized  that  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  would 
be  his  should  he  accept.  He  was  compelled  to  answer,  how- 
ever, that  his  heart  was  in  his  work  and  that  as  long  as 
his  brethren  wished  him  to  continue  in  it  he  would  do  so. 
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In  1906,  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  the  books  of 
the  Boaid  closed  with  a  debt.  In  debt!  What  did  that 
mean?  Simply  that  papers  in  the  bank  must  be  met?  No. 
It  meant  sorrow  and  disappointment  and  perplexity  to  the 
Secretary,  who  had  sent  out  appeal  after  appeal  and  had 
gone  all  over  the  bounds  of  the  Convention  trying  to  stir 
his  brethren  to  do  their  duty.  It  meant  disappointment 
and  delay  to  the  sixteen  young  men  and  women  who  were 
hoping  soon  to  be  sent  to  the  foreign  field.  Several  of 
them  were  to  graduate  from  the  Seminary  in  May  after 
having  spent  several  years  in  preparation  for  their  work. 
What  of  their  thwarted  plans? 

During  the  following  year  there  was  much  earnest  pray- 
ing, wise  planning,  and  faithful  laboring  that  the  debt  might 
be  liquidated.  As  the  fiscal  year  drew  to  a  close,  mission- 
aries on  the  foreign  field  and  workers  in  this  country  anx- 
iously awaited  the  results.  Finally  April  30  dawned.  A 
description  of  this  day  is  taken  from  the  Foreign  Mission 
Journal: 

''All  day  long  the  tide  of  letters  and  telegrams  poured 
in,  many  of  them  breathing  a  prayer  for  'victory.'  Noth- 
ing like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  rooms  before.  Every- 
one was  kept  intensely  busy.  At  nightfall  there  came  a 
lull,  during  which  there  was  a  season  of  united,  earnest 
pleading  with  God  that  all  might  be  well. 

"At  11  o'clock  there  was  a  short  time  of  suspense.  About 
$20,000  was  still  needed  to  pay  all  debts.  All  the  states 
had  been  heard  from  except  Texas.  What  will  Texas  do? 
How  eagerly  we  waited  for  the  telegram !  Surely  this  great 
Baptist  Empire  will  not  fail  us!  Just  about  12  o'clock  the 
message  came:  'Draw  on  me  for  |35,000.  J.  B.  Gambrell.' 
Thank  God  for  Texas!     That  message  saves  the  day. 

"Already  in  faith,  the  cable  messages  for  our  faithful 
workers  at  the  front  had  been  prepared  and  immediately 
the  word  'Victory'  was  flashed  around  the  world.  Tele- 
grams were  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  religious  papers  and 
the  news  was  given  to  the  daily  press.    The  first  day  of  May 
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dawned  with  rejoicing  all  over  the  earth,  and  we  believe 
there  was  gi-eat  joy  in  heaven." 

1907  brought  other  important  events.  In  May  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  met  in  Richmond.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  Secretary  to  welcome  the  Convention  to  his 
home  city;  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Rooms  to  all  who  cared  to  visit  them;  and  to  entertain  a 
large  number  of  his  Southern  Baptist  friends  in  his  home. 

This  Convention  was  memorable  for  the  launching  of  the 
Layman's  Missionary  Movement.  This  movement  was  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  Joshua  Levering  and  was  enthusiastically 
entered  into  by  Southern  Baptists.  During  the  following 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  movement  to  get  one 
hundred  men  from  the  different  denominations  to  visit  the 
mission  fields  and  report  to  the  people  in  the  home-land  the 
prevailing  conditions,  several  Northern  and  Southern  Bap- 
tists visited  mission  fields  in  the  East,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  J.  Carter,  Joshua  Levering,  and  E.  W.  Stephens,  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 

In  June,  1907,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  LL.D.,  was 
confererd  upon  Dr.  Willingham  by  Furman  University. 

In  the  fall  of  1907,  Dr.  Willingham  left  for  a  visit  to  the 
Southern  Baptist  mission  fields  in  the  Orient.  Such  a  trip 
had  long  been  talked  of  by  Southern  Baptists.  In  1905  he 
had  been  asked  by  the  Board  to  visit  the  Italian  Mission 
after  which  he  should  attend  the  World's  Baptist  Congress 
in  London.  He  had  not  deemed  such  a  trip  expedient  at 
this  time,  however.  A  resolution  had  been  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1906  asking 
him  to  visit,  at  the  expense  of  the  Board,  Southern  Baptist 
fields  in  the  far  East  and  any  others  he  deemed  practicable, 
at  a  time  which  seemed  best  to  him  and  the  Board.  This 
trip  had  been  indefinitely  postponed  as  he  did  not  consider 
it  wise  to  leave  the  work  during  that  year.  Communica- 
tions having  been  received  by  the  Board  from  both  mission- 
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aries  and  those  in  this  countrj^  who  urged  that  he  should 
make  this  trip,  he  became  convinced  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  he  must  visit  the  workers  and  gain  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  fields;  and,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Eichmond,  he  reported  that 
he  expected  to  leave  the  following  August  or  September. 
Dr.  John  L.  AVhite  determined  that  Dr.  Willingham  should 
not  make  this  long  and,  in  many  respects,  arduous,  trij) 
alone,  but  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  his  wife;  and, 
during  the  weeks  following  the  Convention,  he  gathered 
from  others  who  were  interested  a  fund  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Willingham  with  the  request  that  she  accom- 
pany her  husband.  This  beautiful  act  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
White  and  other  friends  was  much  appreciated  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Willingham. 

September  2  was  the  day  set  for  the  departure.  It  was 
not  easy  to  break  up  a  home  in  which  there  were  several 
unmarried  children,  two  of  whom  were  small  boys.  It  was 
not  easy  to  make  suitable  arrangements  in  regard  to  a 
boarding  house.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  one's  furniture 
stored  away  and  one's  house  rented  to  strangers ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  think  of  the  separation  of  several  months,  during 
which  time  many  possible  accidents  might  occur  to  those 
traveling  and  sickness  and  trouble  to  those  at  home.  Ar- 
rangements were  finally  made,  however,  and  everything  was 
ready  for  the  departure.  Everyone  attempted  to  be  as  cheei- 
ful  as  possible.  As  Edward,  the  little  boy  not  eight  years 
of  age,  sat  by  his  mother  during  the  last  few  minutes  before 
the  train  pulled  out,  he  tried  to  be  brave;  he  uttered  no 
word,  but  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  tear-stained  face  of  the  little  boy,  held  up  by 
one  of  the  older  brothers  to  the  window  of  the  moving  train 
a  few  moments  later,  often  haunted  the  father  during  the 
months  that  followed  and  made  him  long  for  the  time  when 
he  would  be  reunited  with  his  loved  ones. 
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A  wonderful  trip,  however,  was  in  store  for  the  travelers 
and  a  great  opportunity  for  aiding  the  cause.  The  Secre- 
tary's words  of  counsel  and  encouragement  would  mean 
much  to  the  missionaries,  and  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  fields  would  enable  him  to  direct  the  work 
more  wisely  and  to  furnish  greater  inspiration  to  those  in 
the  home-land. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

VISIT    TO    THE    MISSION    FIELDS, 
BY  MRS.  R.   J.   WILLINGHAM. 

Almost  thirty-three  years  had  passed  since  our  first  trip 
together — our  bridal  trip.  Now  Mr.  Willingham  and  I  were 
leaving  loved  ones  a  second  time,  but  with  what  different 
feelings!  Grown  sons  and  daughters  and  younger  ones, 
who  still  needed  the  shelter  of  home  and  the  watch-care  of 
father  and  mother,  bade  us  good-bye.  Often  I  had  prayed 
for  grace  to  say  "Go"  when  my  husband  had  to  leave  mfr— 
now  the  time  had  come  when  I,  too,  must  go.  We  knew  it 
would  be  no  holiday  trip,  yet  the  "good  of  the  work"  seemed 
to  demand  it.  We  were  indeed  grateful  to  the  kind  friends 
and  loved  ones  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go.  Together 
he  and  I  enjoyed  our  journey,  saw  through  each  other's  eyes, 
talked  over  things  at  the  time  and  years  afterwards,  and 
were  always  better  able  to  understand  and  sympathize  with 
our  beloved  missionaries. 

After  a  delightful  trip  across  the  continent  we  arrived 
at  Seattle.  In  the  harbor  the  great  ship  Minnesota,  the 
largest  on  the  Pacific,  was  awaiting  us.  Our  stateroom  was 
beautified  by  the  lovely  carnations  and  American  Beauties 
sent  by  our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Lansing  Burrows.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  great  crowd  on  the  wharf.  Someone 
on  the  shore  started  a  song  which  was  eagerly  caught  up 
by  the  crowd  and  voyagers.  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus' 
Name"  rang  out,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again" 
followed;  then  "Praise  God  From  Whom  All  Blessings 
Flow."    It  was  a  sweet  goodbye. 

Eighty-five  missionaries  were  on  board  the  great  ship. 
We,  with  eight  of  our  missionaries  and  two  from  the  North- 
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ern  Board,  were  seated  at  the  "Baptist  Table."  Every  moru- 
ing  at  eleven  in  the  spacious  dining  room,  a  devotional  serv- 
ice was  held  by  the  missionaries,  many  of  the  other  passen- 
gers joining  with  us.  On  Sunday  morning,  though  the  bil- 
lows rolled,  the  room  was  filled  and  we  had  an  impressive 
service.    Mr.  Willingham  preached  on  *'The  Christian  Hope." 

Rapidly  the  days  flew  by ;  many  pleasant  friendships  were 
formed.  Lectures  and  concerts  enlivened  the  evenings  on 
board.  Mr,  Willingham  was  requested  to  lecture  on  ''The 
Negro  of  the  South  From  a  Southern  Man's  Viewpoint." 
Though  his  audience  was  composed  of  people  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion,  all  seemed  to  enjoy  his  humor,  pathos, 
and  sensible  views.  Kodaks  were  much  in  evidence  on  the 
voyage;  and  many  snap-shots  were  taken,  among  them,  one 
of  Mr.  Willingham  and  Mr.  William  H.  Taft,  then  Secretary 
of  War,  who  was  on  his  Avay  to  visit  the  Philippines  and  Rus- 
sia. Some  one,  seeing  the  two  men  together,  spoke  of  them 
as  "Secretary  of  Peace"  and  "Secretary  of  War."  All  felt 
the  invigorating  effect  of  the  long  sea  voyage.  Mr.  Willing- 
ham declared  that  he  had  never  enjoj^ed  an  ocean  voyage  as 
much  as  this  one;  and  truly  this  was  the  only  real  rest  he 
had  on  the  long  trip. 

After  fifteen  days  we  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Yoko- 
hama and  caught  our  first  view  of  the  "Sunrise  Kingdom." 
While  reading  letters  of  loving  greetings  from  our  mission- 
aries, Dr.  Parshley,  of  the  Northern  Board,  came  with  cor- 
dial welcome  to  take  us  to  his  home  on  the  Bluff.  Through 
the  customhouse  we  emerged  for  our  first  ride  in  a  jinrikisha. 
How  the  little  men  puffed  before  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion— Mr.  Willingham  insisted  on  doubling  the  pay  for  his 
men ;  he  claimed  they  had  earned  it !  Mr.  Willingham  had 
been  asked  to  preach  Sunday  morning  at  the  Union  Church, 
where  many  foreigners  worship  regularly.  At  the  close 
of  service,  a  gentleman  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "Dr. 
Willingham,  I  must  thank  you  for  that  gospel  sermon.     So 
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many  ministers  Avho  visit  Japan  feel  that  they  must  give 
us  learned  discourses  on  the  different  religions  of  the  world 
— they  forget  that  we,  of  all  peoi)le,  need  'the  old,  old 
story.'  "  Mr.  Willingham  was  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  work  carried  on  by  our  Northern  brethren, 
of  visiting  their  schools  and  places,  of  worship  and  of  speak- 
ing through  an  interpreter  to  the  students  of  their  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

We  spent  a  charming  day  in  Tokyo.  We  found  the  city 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and  pictures  of  Mr. 
Taft,  whose  visit  was  soon  expected.  Many  times  during 
the  day  we  were  much  amused  at  the  bows  and  smiles 
lavished  upon  us  by  the  Japanese,  who  mistook  Mr.  Willing- 
ham  for  the  distinguished  visitor.  Through  the  beautiful 
parks  and  by  the  elegant  homes  of  the  diplomats  and  nobles 
we  drove,  but  even  more  interesting  than  the  Imperial  Kesi- 
dence  was  our  visit  to  a  large  Buddhist  temple.  With  what 
feelings  we  saw  for  the  first  time  men,  women,  and  children 
bowing  down  and  worshiping  idols!  It  Avas  heart-rending. 
Oh,  that  Christians  might  give  them  the  gospel  and  teach 
them  of  our  true  God. 

At  Kobi  we  were  met  by  our  beloved  Mr.  McCollum,  who 
gave  us  a  royal  welcome.  He  enjoyed  showing  us  the  beau- 
ties of  Japan  and  telling  of  her  wonderful  people  and  our 
work  among  them.  With  him  we  made  the  journey  to 
Fukuoka,  where  all  of  our  missionaries  were  gathered  for 
the  mission  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  at  Mr.  Dozier's 
home.  Here  our  missionary  son  Calder  and  Bessie,  his  wife, 
had  lived.  Flowers  they  had  planted  still  bloomed  in  the 
yard.  We  were  glad  to  be  with  the  dear  friends  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  them  during  her  illness.  Mr.  Willingham 
threw  himself  witli  enthusiasm  into  the  conference,  and 
with  eagerness  listened  to  the  reports  and  discussions. 
Earnestly  the  missionaries  pleaded  for  more  workers,  for 
means  with  which  to  build  chapels  and  schools,  and  a  home 
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for  a  theological  seminary  that  they  might  lay  broad  foun- 
dations for  a  good  work  in  Japan.  It  was  a  meeting  of 
deep  spirituality;  again  and  again  divine  guidance  was 
sought. 

Mr.  Willingham  first  spoke  to  a  large  congregation  of 
Japanese  at  Kumamoto,  where  ten  thousand  students  were 
attending  the  government  schools.  The  commodious  chapel 
was  literally  packed  with  eager  listeners,  and  crowds  stood 
outside.  More  than  forty  asked  for  prayer,  and  one  stu- 
dent avowed  his  intention  of  giving  himself  to  the  min- 
istry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  were  located  at  this  station, 
acted  as  our  guides  through  Japan,  thereby  adding  much 
to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.  We  saw  an  inspiring  sight 
at  Kagoshima,  our  youngest  station,  when  four  thousand 
school  children,  each  with  a  flag  of  Japan  in  one  hand  and 
the  battle  flag  in  the  other,  went  through  a  wonderful  drill. 
Thej  were  preparing  for  a  visit  from  the  Crown  Prince.  As 
Mr.  Willingham  watched  the  beautiful  sight  he  exclaimed, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "Oh,  that  these  young  lives  might 
be  trained  in  spiritual  things  for  the  coming  of  the  'King  of 
kings'  and  'Lord  of  lords'!" 

We  enjoyed  a  novel  sight  of  forty  little  children  on  their 
knees  in  Sunday  school  singing,  "Bringing  in  the  Sheaves" 
and  "Whiter  than  Snow."  That  afternoon  we  went  to  the 
seashore  where  Mr.  Bouldin  baptized  four  converts.  The 
young  Japanese  professor  who  so  kindly  interpreted  Mr. 
Willingham's  sermons  during  his  stay  here  went  with  us. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian  and  had  never  before  witnessed  an 
immersion ;  his  comment  was,  "That  is  the  natural  way." 
We  thought  so,  too! 

The   dedication   of  the   attractive  chapel   at   the  great 
naval  station,  Sasebo,  and  the  formal  opening  of  the  Theo- 
logical School  at  Fukuoka  were  interesting  occasions.    Mr 
Willingham  was  called  on  for  an  address  at  each  place. 
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Anxious  to  study  the  needs  of  the  field  and  becoming 
more  and  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  work  as 
he  saw  conditions  in  Japan,  Mr.  Willingham  visited  each 
station,  consulting  the  different  missionaries  in  regard  to 
their  plans  and  ideals  and  encouraging  them  to  press  for- 
ward. No  trip  was  too  strenuous.  Traveling  by  rail,  boat, 
and  bosha  through  beautiful  Japan,  bright  with  October 
flowers — in  sight  of  their  sacred  Mt.  Fuji  or  along  the 
Inland  Sea — he  went  cheerfully.  Stopping  for  the  night 
at  a  Japanese  inn  where  he  was  compelled  to  sit,  eat,  and 
sleep  on  the  floor  was  a  new  experience.  He  declared,  ''I  am 
enjoying  my  visit  immensely  and  am  learning  much." 

We  arrived  in  Nagasaki  late  at  night.  When,  after  a 
rough  voyage  of  twenty-eight  hours  our  belated  boat  stopped 
at  the  wharf,  to  our  surprise  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Walne 
and  a  large  number  of  church  members.  I  was  amused  when 
one  of  the  young  men,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief  and  with  a 
smothered  exclamation  of  wonder,  slyly  measured  himself 
against  Mr.  Willingham's  back,  to  the  edification  of  his 
comrades.  The  memory  of  the  songs  of  praise  of  the  chil- 
dren around  Mrs.  Walne's  breakfast  table  lingers  with  me 
yet.  No  one  knows  what  object  lessons  these  sweet  homes 
of  our  missionaries  are  in  foreign  lands. 

Our  modest  chapel  and  bookstore  seemed  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  many  heathen  temples  in  this  city.  Yet  the 
gospel  is  preached  here  and  souls  are  being  saved.  Tracts, 
Bibles,  and  religious  books  are  being  distributed.  All  Japan 
is  reading;  shall  we  not  give  her  the  best  Christian  litera- 
ture? 

We  were  indebted  for  many  kind  and  loving  attentions 
to  the  Christians  at  every  station  as  well  as  to  our  mission- 
aries. With  grateful  hearts  we  prayed,  ''God  bless  Japan." 
Mr.  Willingham  writes: 

"Where  on  earth  can  a  man  make  his  life  count  for  more 
than  in  this  great  land !" 
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Was  this  really  China  we  beheld  from  our  steamer  that 
bright  October  morning?  It  almost  makes  one  dizzy  to  be 
transported  in  such  quick  succession  from  one  country  to 
another  where  manners,  customs  and  people  differ  so  ma- 
terially; but  the  cordial  welcome  of  our  missionaries,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peyton  Stephens  who  met  us  at  Chefoo,  made  us 
feel  at  home  even  in  China.  In  the  few  pages  allotted  me 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  our  journeys  through 
this  great  empire  as  We  traveled  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  by  boat,  railroads,  and  shentzi,  to  even  mention  the 
names  of  all  our  workers,  to  tell  of  the  delightful  hospital- 
ity of  all  who  entertained  us,  or  to  give  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  splendid  work  done  by  our  missionaries  indi- 
vidually. Only  a  few  of  the  most  vivid  impressions  and 
striking  incidents  can  be  mentioned. 

During  our  stay  of  three  months  in  China,  we  visited 
the  North,  Interior,  Central,  and  South  China  Missions. 
Perhaps  the  reader  can  more  easily  visualize  our  journey 
if  I  liken  the  location  of  these  four  missions  to  the  location 
of  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Norfolk,  and  Key  West.  From 
city  to  city  we  went,  spending  a  few  days  in  each.  Mr. 
Willingham  endeavored  to  see  as  much  of  the  work  as  pos- 
sible. He  wanted  to  know  conditions  just  as  they  were; 
he  therefore  visited  every  place  occupied  by  our  missionaries 
except  Tengchow,  where  an  epidemic  of  meningitis  was 
raging.  There  were  many  phases  of  the  work  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  he  and  the  missionaries  talked  early  and  late; 
each  man  seemed  to  feel  that  Ms  work  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  earnestly  pleaded  for  workers  and  equipment. 
Of  our  stay  in  one  of  the  stations  Mr.  Willingham  wrote: 
''In  the  day  time  and  until  late  at  night  it  was  go,  go,  go, 
see,  see,  see.  We  thought  we  were  kept  busy  in  America, 
and  some  said  we  came  off  to  rest !" 

After  seeing  our  work  in  Chefoo,  we  caught  the  first  boat 
to  Laichowfu.     In  the  earlv  dawn  a  fleet  of  tiny  Chinese 
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boats  came  out  to  meet  our  steamer.  Mr.  John  Lowe  and 
Mr.  Glass  were  waving  a  welcome  long  before  they  came  in 
hailing  distance.  All  went  well  until  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  shore  our  sampan  was  stopped  by  a  sand-bar. 
How  to  reach  dry  land  was  a  question.  On  the  back  of  a 
small  Chinese  coolie,  Mr.  Willingham,  with  his  feet  drawn 
up  high  to  escape  the  water,  was  carried  safely  to  shore. 
How  we  in  the  little  boat  laughed  at  the  sight  I  My  merri- 
ment was  turned  into  dismay  when  it  occurred  to  me  that 
/,  too,  must  land.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Glass  quickly  came  to 
my  rescue.  Seated  on  a  ''Queen's  Chair" — a  quilt  held 
tight  between  two  coolies — I  grasped  their  collars  and  rode 
out  in  state!  Ten  miles  still  lay  between  us  and  our  des- 
tination. Stored  away  in  the  two  shentzi  which  awaited 
us,  we  started  on  the  novel  and  rough  journey.  Quickly 
tiring  of  this  mode  of  travel,  Mr.  Willingham  insisted  that 
he  "preferred  to  walk  with  the  brethren."  There  was  much 
to  see  and  he  was  interested  in  it  all — many  questions  were 
asked  and  answered.    Of  this  walk  Mr.  Glass  writes: 

"One  little  incident  occurred  that  morning  as  we  walked 
through  a  village  together  on  our  way  from  the  sea  to 
Laichowfu,  that  showed  the  depth  of  his  interest  in  the 
missionary's  message  and  the  salvation  of  the  people :  Pass- 
ing under  a  large  tree  in  the  village,  I  said :  'Dr.  Willing- 
ham, this  is  one  of  my  pulpits.'  'What !'  said  he,  'have  you 
preached  here  under  this  tree?'  'More  than  once,'  I  re- 
plied. Then  grasping  my  hand,  he  exclaimed,  fervently, 
'God  bless  your  messages,  my  brother,  and  save  the  people 
of  this  place.' " 

Mr.  Willingham's  first  talk  to  the  Chinese  was  made  be- 
fore the  Woman's  Training  School  in  this  city.  For  sev- 
eral days  he  studied  the  needs  of  this  station. 

Mr.  Willingham's  first  Sunday  in  this  great  Empire  was 
spent  at  Pingtu.  Rising  early  Saturday  morning,  he  and 
two  missionaries  with  a  small  pony  and  bicycle  had  started 
off  on  their  trip  of  more  than  thirty  miles  over  the  hills  to 
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Pingtu.  He  was  struck  by  the  interest  of  the  Christians 
here.  By  six  o'clock  Sunday  morning  men  and  women  from 
the  neighboring  villages  were  coming  into  services,  many 
of  whom  had  walked  five  or  six  miles,  and  some  twenty- 
three.  He  was  deeply  touched  when  he  heard  the  dear  old 
hymns,  ''Come  Humble  Sinner"  and  "From  Greenland's  Icy 
Mountain,"  sung  so  earnestly  by  converts  in  far-off  China, 

On  a  memorable  journey  of  sixtj^  miles,  in  a  procession 
of  six  shentzi,  a  cart,  a  bicycle,  and  a  donkey,  ten  of  us 
traveled  a  day  and  a  half  on  our  way  to  the  mission  meet- 
ing held  in  Hwanghien.  We  thus  gained,  as  would  have 
been  possible  in  no  other  way,  an  insight  into  the  life  of 
the  Chinese,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  discomforts 
experienced  by  our  missionaries  in  their  modes  of  travel 
and  entertainment  at  Chinese  inns.  Along  this  road,  used 
for  ages,  there  were  many  people  traveling — we  passed  the 
patient  farmers  at  work  with  their  old-fashioned  imple- 
ments, went  through  villages,  saw  their  women  and  girls  hob- 
bling along  on  their  poor  little  feet — their  stupid  faces  tell- 
ing of  their  deep  ignorance  and  loveless  lives.  We  could  see 
and  feel  their  need  of  the  gospel — how  it  hung  over  our 
hearts  like  a  pall  I  With  interest,  we  listened  as  the  mis- 
sionaries told  of  their  work  among  them — of  souls  saved  and 
lives  changed.  Sometimes  a  crowd  would  gather  as  we 
paused  to  rest,  thus  affording  the  missionaries  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  to  them  and  tell  them  of  the  true  God 
and  life  beyond.  On  one  of  these  occasions  an  old  man 
exclaimed  earnestly,  "And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  there 
is  a  way  for  me  to  depart  in  peace?"  Lovingly  Mr.  Lowe 
tried  to  explain  to  him  "the  way  of  the  Lord  more  per- 
fectly." 

We  were  welcomed  to  Hwanghien  by  Dr.  Hartwell, 
that  veteran  missionary  who  had  given  more  than  fifty 
years  of  his  life  in  working  among  the  Chinese.  Mr,  Willing- 
ham  was  much  interested  in  the  Bovs  and  Girls'  School  and 
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the  Bush  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  which  was 
especially  dear  to  him.  A  handsome  new  chapel  was  dedi- 
cated on  Sunday.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Willingham 
preached  from  the  text,  "In  the  name  of  our  God  we  will 
set  up  our  banners."  Dr.  Pruitt  interpreted  this  sermon  to 
a  crowd  of  five  hundred  Chinese,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  the  Gospel  before.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  twelve 
natives  baptized,  one  of  whom  had  walked  eighty  miles 
that  he  might  be  immersed.  The  next  day  a  business  man 
sent  for  a  Testament  that  he  might  learn  more  of  the 
"Jesus  doctrine"  of  which  he  was  hearing  so  much. 

Our  first  visit  to  a  hospital  in  a  heathen  land  was  to  the 
Warren  Memorial  Hospital  in  charge  of  Ayers.  Two  native 
doctors  who  had  been  trained  by  him  were  his  assistants 
in  his  daily  ministrations  to  the  sick  and  suffering.  We 
could  but  be  impressed  by  the  work  done  by  our  medical 
missionaries,  and  the  wonderful  opportunities  which  are 
off'ered  them. 

We  were  also  impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese 
Christians,  many  of  whom  suffer  trials  and  persecutions 
upon  turning  to  Christianity.  Mr.  Willingham  met  men 
who  had  been  cruelly  beaten  during  the  Boxer  uprising, 
and  who  still  bore  on  their  bodies  marks  of  their  suffering. 

The  Chinese  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Willingham; 
they  considered  him  "beautiful"  on  account  of  his  size, 
and  called  him  the  "Old  Pastor" — the  most  complimentary 
term  they  could  apply.  They  were  most  grateful  and  ap- 
preciative, thanking  us  over  and  over  again  for  "giving 
them  the  gospel."  Keproachfully  Mr.  Willingham  would 
say,  "How  long  and  slow  we  have  been  in  giving  them  the 
Bread  of  Life." 

I  can  never  forget  our  leave-taking  of  our  friends  of 
North  China.  Dr.  Hartwell,  on  his  faithful  donkey,  and 
Dr.  Pruitt  and  one  hundred  Christians  on  foot  escorted  us 
a  distance  of  a  mile  from  Hwanghien.    As  we  finally  stopped 
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to  say  farewell,  they  stepped  in  front  of  Mr.  Will  Ingham's 
shentza  and  sang,  "Hallelujah,  'Tis  Done,  I  Believe  on  the 
Son."  It  was  some  moments  before  Mr.  Willingham  could 
control  his  emotions  enough  to  speak.  When  he  did,  he 
asked  Dr.  Hartwell  to  interpret  for  him.  At  the  close  of 
his  tender  parting  message,  he  prayed  with  the  Chinese — 
a  thing  he  had  not  before  attempted.  "Oh,  Lord,"  he  peti- 
tioned, "Thou  art  God,  and  there  is  none  beside  Thee.  We 
do  not  have  to  worship  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  or  any- 
thing Thou  hast  created.  We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  the 
privilege  of  meeting  these  whom  Thou  hast  saved.  Lord, 
bless  these  missionaries  who  have  come.  Lord,  bless  these 
Chinese  pastors  and  evangelists.  Lord,  let  Thy  blessing  rest 
upon  these  friends  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  We  pray 
Thee,  Lord  Jesus,  to  bless  these  as  they  go  out  to  witness 
for  Thee.  Lord,  we  shall  never  meet  again  here.  Father, 
keep  each  one  of  these  Thy  servants.  Guide  and  bless  each 
one  that  he  may  serve  Thee  to  the  end.  Hallelujah !"  The 
Christians  joined  in  the  "Amen"  and  then  sang  "We  praise 
Thee,  O  God."  As  we  rode  away,  the  brethren  with  trem- 
bling voices  sang,  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again." 

Our  ride  of  thirteen  miles  to  the  seashore  was  saddened 
by  the  sight  of  hundreds  of  Chinese  worshiping  at  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors,  for  it  was  a  special  day  with 
them.  Small  tables  with  dishes  heaped  with  good  food  were 
placed  before  these  graves  and  left  for  the  spirits  (or  dogs) 
to  eat. 

To  our  surprise  we  found  that  two  of  the  native  pastors 
had  walked  all  the  way  from  Hwaughien  to  bid  us  a  last 
farewell.  Mr.  Willingham  writes :  "Sweet  and  tender  was 
that  last  meeting  in  the  twilight  on  the  seashore,  as  the 
boat  lights  glimmered  over  the  waves — for  us  to  stand  and 
pray  and  bid  farewell;  and  then  one  of  these  men  started 
in  soft  refrain,  'Hallelujah  'Tis  Done,  I  Believe  on  the 
Son.'     God   bless   North    China.     ...     I   feel   humbled 
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before  God  and  want  to  do  more  to  let  these  people  know 
of  His  love." 

We  started  on  our  long  journey  to  Interior  China,  Mr. 
Lowe  accompanying  us  on  the  voyage  across  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili,  We  were  ready  for  a  rest  on  deck  that  bright  and 
balmy  day.  In  the  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Willingham  stood  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  preaching  to  a  large  crowd  of  Chinese 
gathered  round  him,  the  north  wind  struck  our  boat.  In- 
stantly we  were  in  the  grasp  of  a  terrific  storm  on  this  most 
treacherous  of  waters.  The  Chinese  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  while  we  clung  to  railings  or  whatever  support  we 
could  find.  Limp  and  pale,  we  finally  reached  our  state- 
rooms, to  remain  there  for  hours.  It  was  a  serious  time — 
I  for  one  buried  there  whatever  grievances  I  might  have 
had.  Each  prayer  for  my  children  I  thought  my  last.  At 
every  turn  of  the  vessel  we  expected  to  be  sent  to  a  watery 
grave.  At  last  we  anchored  and  woke  next  morning  to  find 
ourselves  before  Port  Arthur. 

After  three  more  days  of  travel  on  sea  and  land,  we 
reached  our  Interior  China  Missions.  I  wish  I  might  por- 
tray Mr.  Willingham  as  he  traveled  on  boats  and  trains, 
trying  to  "catch  up"  with  letters  to  the  Journal  and  re- 
ligious papers  at  home  that  he  might  lay  upon  the  hearts 
of  Southern  Baptists  the  weight  of  the  work  as  he  saw  it, 
seeing  the  needs,  at  the  same  time  the  encouragements  of 
our  workers  at  Chingkiang,  Yangchow,  and  Soochow,  listen- 
ing to  the  pleadings  of  the  missionaries  as  they  pointed  out 
how  re-enforcements  and  money  at  that  time  would  mean 
immediate  advance,  and  how  delay  would  cripple  the  work 
and  opportunities  slip  away.  He  had  the  right  word  for 
each  one — appreciation  of  the  years  of  labor  for  those  who 
had  faithfully  sown  the  seed,  and  cheery  encouragement  for 
the  younger  ones  who  were  still  struggling  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  language.  Always  ready  to  speak  and  preach, 
anxious  to  meet  the  men  and  women  who  had  been  won 
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to  Christ,  yet  with  his  own  heart  weighted  down  with  the 
doom  of  the  lost,  how  powerless  he  felt — he  could  only  pour 
out  his  heart  before  God. 

Thanksgiving  found  us  with  our  workers  at  Chingkiang, 
the  Crockers  and  McReas,  on  our  way  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated Golden  Pagoda.  Up  the  many  steps  to  the  very  top 
we  climbed.  We  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  scene  below 
us — the  crowded  city,  our  modest  church  and  mission  homes, 
the  great  Yangste  river  and  the  Grand  Canal.  Baring  his 
head,  Mr.  Willingham  started  that  grand  old  hymn,  "All 
Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name." 

A  native  of  this  city  who  had  given  up  his  inheritance 
to  become  a  Christian  brought  Mr.  Willingham  a  beautiful 
red  scroll  upon  which  was  inscribed  in  gilt  letters,  "God  is 
love.  Love  one  another — this  is  the  great  commandment. 
Love."  Other  scrolls  similar  to  those  which  adorn  the  homes 
in  China  were  given  him  by  the  natives.  One  was  sent  him 
after  his  return  to  Richmond.  On  the  handsome  piece  of 
satin  more  than  two  yards  in  length  were  black  Chinese 
letters  which  read,  "Wherever  you  go  there  is  transforma- 
tion." 

One  of  the  natives  in  Yangchow  traveled  for  two  days  on 
a  donkey  over  unspeakable  roads  to  invite  brethren  to  hear 
Mr.  Willingham  preach.  In  Soochow  Mr.  Willingham  was 
amused,  yet  saddened,  when  Mrs.  McDaniel  pointed  out  two 
bright  little  pupils  in  her  girls'  school.  They  were  really 
boys,  but  their  parents  fearing  that  the  devil  might  harm 
them  if  he  knew  they  were  boys,  were  trying  to  deceive 
him  by  dressing  them  as  girls. 

We  were  warmly  welcomed  by  our  missionaries  in  Shang- 
hai. How  much  they  did  for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment 
those  short  six  days  we  were  with  them.  Through  Dr. 
Bryan's  wise  management,  property  in  the  old  section  of 
the  city  had  been  sold  advantageously  and  three  comfort- 
able residences  built  in  the  western  part,  where  we  were 
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domiciled  in  his  dear  home.  His  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious as  he  told  how  he  must  have  a  church  on  this  part 
of  the  land,  a  girls'  school  on  that,  and  a  boys'  academy  on 
still  another.  Sunday  morning  found  us  worshiping  at  the 
Old  North  Gate  Church.  With  peculiar  pleasure  Mr.  Wil- 
lingham  stood  in  the  pulpit  so  long  filled  by  Dr.  Yates.  His 
sermon  was  interpreted  to  the  large  native  congregation  by 
Dr.  Bryan. 

There  was  much  to  see  and  do  in  this  great  city,  the 
New  York  of  the  East  and  our  strongest  station  in  Central 
China.  Speaking  at  the  churches  and  Cantonese  Sunday 
School,  talking  to  the  Bible  Women  at  the  Training  School, 
to  the  girls  of  the  Boarding  School,  and  the  boys  of  the 
Academy,  and  meeting  the  evangelists  and  workers,  Mr. 
Willingham  was  kept  busy.  After  a  brisk  ride  one  cold 
morning  he  spoke  before  the  students  of  the  College  and 
Theological  Seminary  owned  jointly  by  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Baptists,  which  is  located  about  five  miles  down 
the  river. 

There  were  pleasant  social  occasions  also,  for  of  course 
Mr.  Willingham  must  meet  the  friends  of  our  mission- 
aries, the  honored  missionaries  of  other  denominations.  We 
counted  it  a  privilege  to  be  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Seaman,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Yates,  who  has  proven  herself  a  true  friend 
to  all  our  missionaries  and  has  given  so  liberally  to  our 
work.  An  elaborate  feast  was  given  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Willingham  by  the  native  Christians.  For  more  than  two 
hours  and  a  half  we  sat  at  the  table  partaking  of  the 
many  courses.  Sharks'  fins,  birds'  nests,  watermelon  seeds, 
and  other  such  dainties  were  served.  All  ate  out  of  the  same 
bowl,  the  master  of  ceremonies  picking  out  choice  bits  with 
his  chopsticks  and  passing  them  over  to  us,  the  guests  of 
honor. 

Standing  on  deck  of  our  steamer  as  we  left  Central 
China,  we  passed  our  College  and  Seminary,    On  the  shore 
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stood  Dr.  Bryan  and  a  crowd  of  students.  Mr.  Willingham 
WTote  of  them,  "There  stood  the  noble  missionary  and  great 
man  waving  us  farewell — it  was  as  though  he  said,  'I  will 
stand  here  and  try  to  do  my  duty  cheerfully,  but  send  us 
help,  send  us  help.'  We  turned  away  with  husky  voice  and 
tearful  eyes,  feeling,  'by  God's  grace,  we  will.' " 

After  a  voyage  of  several  days  we  reached  Canton.  This 
is  the  oldest,  best  equipped  and  strongest  mission  station  of 
Southern  Baptists.  We  received  a  gracious  welcome  from 
all  of  our  missionaries — from  dear  Dr.  Graves  who  had 
been  here  for  more  than  fifty  years  to  Mr.  Anderson  who 
crossed  the  Pacific  with  us  three  months  before.  For  many 
years  our  missionaries  had  toiled  on  in  this  crowded,  noisy 
city,  the  largest  heathen  city  in  the  world.  A  few  months 
before  they  had  moved  to  this  large  compound  located  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  city  and  were  rejoicing  in  the  better 
facilities.  Mr.  Willingham  rejoiced  with  them — he  knew 
how  patiently  they  had  waited  for  this  new  compound;  he 
remembered  their  difiiculties  in  getting  land  enough  on 
which  to  build  a  well-equipped  plant,  and  how  slowly  the 
money  from  the  homeland  had  come  in  to  pay  for  it.  Now 
he  could  see  for  himself  the  homes,  the  chapel,  the  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  and,  just  a  short  distance  away,  the 
Graves'  Theological  Seminary.  He  rejoiced  with  them  in 
seeing  the  years  of  prayer  and  hope  and  effort  crowned  with 
success.  Now  they  were  ready  to  press  forward  in  the  great 
work. 

Mr.  Willingham  was  much  interested  in  the  China  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society,  of  which  our  own  missionary.  Dr. 
R.  E.  Chambers,  is  Secretary.  The  worth  of  this  society  to 
the  caues  of  Christ  is  inestimable.  Thousands  of  tracts  are 
published  besides  Bibles,  hymn-books,  periodicals,  and 
other  books,  which  are  used  by  the  Baptists  of  China  and 
Chinese  Baptists  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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We  were  interested  in  Mrs.  Greene's  Sunday  School  class 
of  street  children.  A  crowd  of  boys  and  girls  listened  atten- 
tively as  she  exi)laiued  the  large  lesson  picture.  One  girl  of 
ten  years  while  she  sang  and  recited  the  lesson  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  about  and  shake  her  baby  sister  who  was 
strapped  to  her  back  that  she  might  keep  her  quiet.  It  was 
touching  to  hear  these  poor  little  creatures  sing  as  they 
marched  out,  "I  Am  So  Glad  That  Jesus  Loves  Me."  Our 
missionaries  sow  the  good  seeds  beside  all  waters. 

As  Mr.  Willingham  and  two  missionaries  who  were  re- 
turning from  a  service  in  Canton  one  night  stepped  into  a 
boat,  they  almost  stumbled  over  a  curious-looking  bundle 
which  proved  to  be  a  little  girl  about  five  years  of  age. 
The  owners  of  the  boat  had  recently  bought  her  for  ninety 
cents.  They  intended  that  later  on  she  should  become 
the  wife  of  their  son,  who  was  then  about  eight  years  of 
age. 

The  native  Christians  of  this  city  were  most  cordial  to 
Mr.  Willingham  and  honored  him  with  a  reception  at  the 
Independent  Baptist  Church.  The  large  church  was  packed 
one  midweek  afternoon  with  church  members,  Bible  women, 
and  pupils  from  the  different  boys  and  girls'  schools.  There 
was  an  interesting  program  and  refreshments  for  all.  The 
pastor  had  once  been  a  "table  boy"  in  Dr.  Simmons'  home; 
now  he  preached  to  a  large  congregation.  Other  churches 
in  this  city  were  visited  by  Mr.  Willingham,  and  addresses 
made  and  plans  for  the  work  discussed. 

Making  Canton  headquarters,  Mr.  Willingham  visited  the 
three  other  stations  of  the  South  China  Mission.  Going  up 
the  North  River  to  Yintak  in  the  Hakka  country  was  a 
perilous  trip.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go.  I  found  out  after- 
ward the  reason — the  river  was  infested  with  robbers,  who 
in  their  little  pirate  boats  would  often  attack  other  boats  at 
night  and  quickly  escape  in  the  darkness.  Mr.  Willingham 
was  much  pleased  with  the  sturd}"^  Hakka  race  and  our 
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work  among  them.  It  was  refreshing  to  know  that  among 
this  people  the  women  have  never  bound  their  feet. 

Up  in  the  beautiful  West  River  we  went  to  visit  the  other 
two  stations  of  this  Mission.  Reaching  Shiu  Hing  at  night, 
with  lantern  to  guide  us,  we  went  inside  the  city  walls. 
At  every  doorstep  on  either  side  the  narrow  street  the  sticks 
of  burning  incense  cast  a  wierd  light.  Was  this  worship 
or  fear  of  evil  spirits?  How  they  need  the  True  Light! 
Mr.  Willingham  greatly  appreciated  an  invitation  to  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  native  physician,  a  fine  Christian  man. 
His  wife  and  daughter  received  him  graciously  and  he  was 
shown  over  the  house  that  he  might  see  how  a  Chinese 
home  is  furnished. 

Mr.  Willingham  was  much  interested  in  going  over  the 
John  Stout  Memorial  Hospital  with  Dr.  Meadows  and  Dr. 
Hayes.  This  hospital  has  been  of  great  help  to  Wuchow. 
Many  patients  come  here  and  many  of  them  leave  ardent 
followers  of  the  Great  Physician. 

At  a  reception  given  at  the  home  of  one  of  our  mission- 
aries in  this  city  many  Chinese  Christians  were  present. 
One  dear  old  lady  with  her  daughter  and  granddaughter 
standing  beside  her  introduced  her  little  great-granddaugh- 
ter to  Mr.  Willingham.  With  mingled  pride  and  gratitude 
shining  in  her  face  she  said,  ''This  is  the  third  generation 
that  has  never  bowed  the  knee  to  idols."  Mr.  Willingham 
was  interested  to  know  that  seventeen  old  temples  in  this 
city  were  being  used  for  schools;  in  one  of  them  we  have 
a  fine  boys'  school. 

After  our  visit  to  these  stations,  we  return  to  Canton 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  missionaries  who  had  planned 
to  speak  on  Christmas  at  the  compound,  as  the  mission  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  there  that  week.  Early  Christmas  morn- 
ing we  were  awakened  by  sweet  music — Miss  Bostick  and  the 
girls  from  her  school  were  singing  Christmas  carols  beneath 
our  windows.    At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Willingham  looked  in 
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upon  a  happy  scene  as  all  of  the  children  of  the  station, 
around  Mrs.  Graves'  dining  table,  were  served  their  Christ- 
mas dinner  by  the  ladies  of  the  Mission.  Later  we,  seated 
at  a  long  table  on  Mrs.  Graves'  wide  front  porch  with 
twenty-eight  of  the  missionaries,  enjoyed  our  first  and  only 
Christmas  dinner  in  China.  The  last  Sunday  in  China  we 
worshiped  in  the  First  Church  where  Dr.  Graves  had 
preached  for  many  years.  Here  Mr.  Willingham  preached 
that  morning,  Dr.  Graves  interpreting  for  him. 

Our  visit  to  China  was  almost  over.  I  cannot  leave  this 
great  country  without  mentioning  some  things  that  im- 
pressed us  greatly.  One  Avas  the  homes  of  the  missionaries, 
not  only  of  China,  but  of  those  in  Japan,  and  of  Italy  where 
we  afterward  visited.  No  one  can  tell  what  these  homes 
mean,  not  only  to  the  occasional  guest,  but  to  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  Here  only  can  sights  and  sounds,  discord- 
ant notes  and  prying  eyes,  be  shut  out.  Few  in  the  home- 
land know  the  difficulties  of  getting  proper  homes  for  our 
missionaries  away  from  the  port  cities.  To  do  so,  the  mis- 
sionary must  me  brick-maker,  architect,  and  builder,  and 
must  have  the  patience  of  Job  to  superintend  the  inex- 
]»erienced  workmen,  who  work  only  when  they  choose.  Mr. 
Willingham  was  especially  anxious  that  our  faithful  work- 
ers should  have  comfortable  homes — some  he  knew  had  suf- 
fered and  even  given  up  their  lives  for  want  of  them,  and 
even  yet  the  need  of  them  was  pressing.  A  missionary 
took  us  to  the  native  house  he  had  occupied  when  he  first 
moved  his  wife  and  two  little  ones  to  this  place.  The  young- 
est child  had  sickened  and  died  from  living  in  it.  As  I 
looked  at  the  three  small  rooms  so  different  from  our  com- 
fortable homes,  I  exclaimed,  "My  brother,  your  wife  is  a 
good  woman  to  have  lived  in  this  place."  With  tears  he  said, 
''Mrs.  Willingham,  I  wrote  to  the  Board  that  unless  they 
could  give  me  a  good  home  for  my  family  I  must  leave  the 
work." 
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Just  after  the  morning  meal  is  a  sweet  time  in  these 
homes.  The  little  ones  must  be  taught  to  worship  God — this 
is  their  only  chance  to  hear  songs  and  prayers  in  their 
mother-tongue — with  real  joy  they  select  the  hymns.  At 
the  table  the  servants  know  that  the  tiniest  girl  must  be 
served  before  even  the  honored  male  guest — a  custom  rather 
startling  to  Chinese.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  good  these 
mothers  accomplish  outside  of  the  home  in  directing  the 
school  work,  aiding  in  traveling,  visiting  the  homes  of  na- 
tives, and  lending  their  moral  support  to  every  good  work. 

As  the  old  year  slipped  away  we  made  our  prepara- 
tions to  leave  China.  With  tender  farewell  to  our  faithful 
and  beloved  missionaries  in  Canton,  we  started  on  our  long 
voyage  to  Singapore,  where  we  were  to  embark  for  Burma. 

How  our  hearts  thrilled  as  we  neared  the  shores  of 
Burma,  the  land  where  Adoniram  and  Ann  Hasseltine  Jud- 
son  gave  their  lives  for  Christ.  Two  delightful  days  were 
spent  in  the  home  of  Dr.  D.  A.  K.  Smith,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union.  We  felt  especially  near  to  him 
as  he  had  married  one  of  my  cousins.  Mr.  Willingham  spoke 
to  the  students  of  both  the  Karen  and  Burmese  Theological 
Seminaries  located  near  Eangoon,  and  also  addressed  sev- 
eral hundred  students  at  the  Burmese  College.  Many  Ka- 
rens have  been  won  to  Christ,  but  the  Burmese  are  slow  in 
turning  from  the  teachings  of  Buddha.  He  also  visited  the 
large  plant  of  the  Baptist  Mission  Press,  which  still  pub- 
lishes the  Bible  as  translated  by  Judson. 

Again  taking  a  boat,  we  sailed  for  India.  We  were 
kindly  received  at  Calcutta  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  English 
Baptist  missionaries.  Mr.  Harvey  is  in  charge  of  the  large 
Baptist  publishing  plant  here.  Mr.  Willingham  was  called 
on  to  speak  to  a  class  of  Bible  women  who  visit  and  teach 
in  the  homes  of  their  secluded  sisters;  he  also  made  a  talk 
before  the  girls'  school  here.  On  Sunday  morning  we  wor- 
shiped in  the  church  built  by  Carey;  we  saw  his  old  pulpit 
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and  the  communion  set  given  him  by  the  English  College. 
The  pool  in  which  he  and  his  wife  and  Luther  Rice  were 
baptized  interested  Mr.  Willingham  so  much  that  he  asked 
the  privilege  of  going  down  in  it.  Going  to  Serampore,  fif- 
teen miles  away,  he  visited  Carey's  church,  and  college,  and 
the  home  in  which  he  had  lived  and  died;  with  reverence 
he  stood  beside  the  grave  of  the  great  man  who  had  done 
so  much  to  carry  out  the  Great  Commission. 

It  was  at  Benares,  the  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindoos,  that 
we  saw  heathenism  in  its  darkest  forms — words  cannot  de- 
scribe it.  At  no  place  in  our  travels  was  Mr.  Willingham 
so  oppressed  by  the  awful  condition  of  the  heathen  world. 
Woman's  condition  in  India  is  heart-rending.  As  our  jour- 
ney took  us  to  Agra,  we  stopped  there  to  see  that  "dream 
in  marble,"  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  most  beautiful  tomb  in  all 
the  world.  For  many  years  I  had  known  Mr.  Willingham's 
love  and  consideration  for  our  missionaries — on  this  trip 
through  India  his  love  for  all  missionaries  repeatedly  im- 
pressed me;  even  hunting  up  the  obscure  ones,  he  would 
talk  over  the  great  work  with  them,  cheer  them  with  his 
own  strong  faith,  and  take  their  needs  to  the  throne  of 
grace. 

Leaving  India,  we  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  and  passed 
through  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez  Canal  on  our  way  to  Pales- 
tine. Seldom  is  Mt.  Sinai  seen  by  travelers  as  they  pass  it. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  day  on  which  we  passed  was  bright 
and  beautiful.  Mr.  Willingham,  with  Bible  in  hand,  sat 
beside  me  on  deck  and  read  aloud  from  Exodus  the  account 
of  the  giving  of  the  law.  Fearing  the  Captain  might  forget 
his  promise  to  call  him,  Mr.  Willingham  grew  restless  and 
walked  the  deck  as  a  gentle  reminder.  Finally  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  Captain  beckoned  him  and  pointed  out  the  sacred 
Mount.  With  enthusiasm  Mr.  Willingham  gathered  a  crowd 
of  missionaries  and  fellow-travelers  about  him  and  showed  it 
to  them.  Again,  he  sat  down  and  read  from  God's  Book 
the  first  commandment  and  looked  on  the  mountain. 
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Seventeen  years  before  Mr.  Willingham  had  visited  Pales- 
tine— this  time  it  was  a  "side  trip"  for  him,  but  nevertheless 
one  which  we  both  enjoyed.  I  can  never  forget  that  week 
in  Jerusalem  and  near-by  places.  Together  we  stood  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  walked,  and  talked,  and  read  again  "the 
Sweet  Story  of  Old" — ever  since,  the  Bible  has  been  a  new 
book  to  me. 

Another  long  voyage  brought  us  into  the  beautiful  Bay 
of  Naples.  Dr.  Whittinghill,  of  Kome,  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Car- 
ver, who  was  visiting  Italy,  met  us — how  glad  we  were  to  see 
some  of  our  "very  own"  people  again.  Sunday  morning 
found  us  attending  Sunday  School  and  church  services  at 
Naples.  Both  Mr.  Willingham  and  Dr.  Carver  spoke — Dr. 
Whittinghill  interpreting.  This  is  our  only  place  of  worship 
in  this  large  city — surely  we  should  enlarge  our  work  here. 
Taking  an  electric  car  that  afternoon,  we  attended  two  other 
services  in  the  towns  of  Boscoreale  and  Boscotrecase.  The 
Italians  were  most  kind  and  cordial  to  us.  It  was  hard  for 
me  to  conceal  a  smile  as  some  of  the  good  brethren  would 
heartily  kiss  Mr.  Willingham  first  on  one  cheek  and  then 
on  the  other. 

Wishing  Mr.  Willingham  to  see  the  work  of  our  Mission 
stations  in  Southern  Italy,  Dr.  Whittinghill  had  arranged 
to  go  with  him  while  I  was  to  spend  the  time  in  Rome  with 
Dr.  Carver  and  his  family.  It  is  from  Southern  Italy  that 
most  of  the  immigi'ants  to  America  come.  Many  of  the  people 
are  very  poor  and  have  had  few  religious  advantages.  At 
one  time  our  missionaries  were  sometimes  roughly  treated 
when  trying  to  gain  a  footing  here ;  but,  happily,  that  period 
has  passed.  Good  congregations  greeted  Dr.  Whittinghill 
and  Mr.  Willingham  as  they  went  from  place  to  place.  The 
brethren  on  one  occasion  wished  to  honor  them  by  meeting 
them  at  the  entrance  of  the  city  with  a  band  of  music,  but 
this  attention  was  declined.  After  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Willing- 
ham at  one  of  these  places  many  asked  for  prayer;  among 
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the  number  were  several  Catholics  who  had  never  heard  a 
Protestant  sermon  before.  Mr.  Willingham  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  superstition  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
and  longed  to  send  them  help.  There  are  peculiar  diflQcul- 
ties  connected  with  our  work  in  Italy.  The  magnificent 
cathedrals  and  showy  worship  appeal  to  the  Italian  tem- 
perament. Prejudice  of  the  people  has  prevented  our  being 
able  to  purchase  land  on  prominent  streets,  and  our  small 
churches  do  not  impress  them  favorably. 

In  Rome,  we  had  two  good  services  on  Sunday,  Mr. 
Willingham  preaching  and  Dr.  Whittinghill  interpreting 
the  messages.  Dr.  Whittinghill  had  done  a  splendid  work  in 
our  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  he  had  had  charge  since 
its  beginning.  The  pastors  of  ten  of  our  thirty-five  churches 
had  received  their  training  there.  Mr.  Willingham  was  much 
interested  in  looking  with  Dr.  Whittinghill  at  various  lots, 
hoping  to  secure  better  equipment  for  the  church  and  Semi- 
nary. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  be  in  Mrs.  Whittinghill's  home 
and  to  meet  again  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  her  sister ;  their  father, 
Dr.  Taylor,  so  long  the  leader  of  our  Italian  mission,  had 
died  but  a  few  months  before.  Dr.  Gill  and  family  were 
in  America  on  account  of  serious  sickness.  Dr.  Whitting- 
hill was  kind  enough  to  go  with  us  to  our  stations  at  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  and  Milan.  He  and  Mr.  Willingham  had  long 
discussions  of  the  work,  while  I  enjoyed  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery and  blue  sky  from  the  window  of  the  flying  train.  Mr. 
Willingham  gained  much  information  and  was  hopeful  of 
the  future  of  our  work  among  the  wonderful  people  of  this 
great  nation.  If  only  the  gospel  in  its  simplicity  could 
be  preached  how  much  greater  she  would  be. 

Leaving  Milan  we  went  to  Paris,  where  Dr.  H.  P.  McCor- 
mick,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  our  missionaries  to 
Mexico,  made  our  stay  in  this  beautiful  city  most  pleasant. 
We  were  glad  to  attend  a  Baptist  prayer-meeting  with  him. 
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In  London,  to  our  surprise,  our  new  missionaries  to  Africa, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  McLean,  a  bridal  couple,  were  stopping  just 
across  the  street  from  our  hotel.  We  greeted  them  gladly, 
and  much  enjoyed  our  few  days  together. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinnock  and  Mrs.  Lumbley,  our  mission- 
aries to  Africa,  who  were  home  on  furlough,  came  down  to 
Southampton  to  see  us  before  we  left  for  America-  Though 
we  had  not  visited  our  African  missions,  we  thus  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  and  knowing  our  beloved  mission- 
aries. 

Six  days  of  March  weather  on  the  Atlantic  brought  us 
in  sight  of  New  York.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  our 
long  journey  was  at  an  end.  We  were  grateful  indeed  for 
the  many  blessings  that  had  followed  us  all  the  way  and  we 
rejoiced  to  see  our  native  shores  once  more. 

Having  caught  a  new  vision  of  the  world's  needs,  Mr. 
Willingham  returned  to  the  home-land  with  renewed  conse- 
cration and  a  greater  passion  for  Foreign  Missions. 


DR.  WILLINGHAM  AND   DR.  R.  J.  BRYAN  IN   DR.  YATES'  PULPIT,  NORTH 
GATE   BAPTIST  CHURCH,   SHANGHAI,  CHINA. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN    ENLARGED    VISION. 

On  the  steps  of  the  coach  ready  to  jump  off  at  the  first 
moment  possible,  Dr.  Willingham  was  seen  in  the  distance 
by  the  little  party  eagerly  awaiting  his  arrival  at  Elba 
Station  as  the  early  morning  train  from  New  York  ap- 
proached. What  a  happy  reunion  took  place  that  beautiful 
April  morning  in  1908,  and  what  fervent  expressions  of 
thanksgiving  were  poured  forth  by  the  grateful  father  as  he 
and  his  loved  ones  knelt  to  praise  God  for  His  many  mer- 
cies during  the  long  separation.  The  following  day  he  was 
in  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms  ready  to  take  up  the  threads 
once  more.  Allowing  no  time  for  recovery  from  the  fatigue 
of  the  seven  months'  travel,  he  immediately  threw  himself 
into  the  work.  Engagements  had  been  made  for  him  to 
speak  in  several  places,  and  the  next  week  found  him  on  a 
trip  to  Kentucky.  Hardly  had  he  returned  before  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
which  was  to  be  held  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

A  mass-meeting  on  Foreign  Missions  was  held  on  Sat- 
urday night  of  the  Convention.  A  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  was  present  to  hear  R.  J.  Willingham  tell  of  the 
work  as  he  had  seen  it  on  the  foreign  field.  Dr.  Willing- 
ham rose  and,  as  was  his  custom,  led  tlie  people  in  prayer. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the  audience,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Battle,  was  about  to  rise  and  give  him  the 
Chautauqua  salute,  but  a  shake  of  his  head  and  a  motion 
of  his  hand  compelled  them  to  remain  seated. 

^'I  don't  want  that,  brother,"  he  said  to  Dr.  Battle.  ''If 
you  have  any  appreciation,  tell  it  to  God.  You  lead  us  in 
prayer." 
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"How  hard  it  is  for  a  great  man  to  decline  the  honors 
of  his  brethren,"  writes  the  Christian  Index,  in  referring  to 
this.  "This  kind  of  a  spirit  will  conquer  the  world  and  give 
all  the  glory  to  Him  who  alone  deserves  it." 

And  how  earnestly  did  he  speak  of  the  work.  After 
hearing  him,  Dr.  Bell  remarked  to  his  wife: 

"I  believ^e  it  has  been  too  much  for  Bob;  he  has  taken 
the  whole  heathen  world  on  his  heart !" 

After  the  '  Georgia  Convention  the  Christian  Index 
writes : 

"And  then  Dr.  Willingham  spoke  as  one  who  had  seen 
with  a  new  vision  the  workings  of  sin  in  men.  He  felt  the 
inexpressible  horror  of  it  all  as  he  had  beheld  it  all  in 
heathen  lands.  It  seemed  to  us  as  we  listened  to  him  evi- 
dent that  this  great  soul  had  entered  anew  into  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  for  sinners,  and  only  the  vision  of  the  Christ, 
the  risen  and  reigning  Jesus,  could  give  him  hope  and  cheer 
and  courage  in  view  of  the  awful  things  which  he  had 
looked  upon." 

As  the  Secretary  visited  churches  and  conventions  and 
told  of  the  work  in  the  heathen  world,  the  souls  of  men  were 
stirred  within  them;  as  he  pictured  the  toil,  sacrifice,  and 
devotion  of  the  missionaries,  and  as  he  portrayed  the  dark- 
ness and  degradation  of  heathendom,  and  as  he  impressed 
upon  his  hearers  the  need  of  the  nations,  young  men  and 
Tvomen  felt  constrained  to  offer  themselves  for  service  on 
the  foreign  field,  and  pastors  and  laymen  arose  to  pledge 
greater  missionary  activity  and  larger  gifts. 

In  the  fall  of  1908,  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  of  his 
life  befell  him.  While  attending  a  political  mass-meeting 
he  was  startled  t)y  the  announcement  made  from  the  plat- 
form that  he  was  wished  in  the  lobby.  Fearful  that  sad 
news  concerning  his  brother  Calder,  who  had  been  sick  for 
several  days,  awaited  him,  he  hurried  out  to  find  a  telegram 
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aiiiioimciiig,-  the  critical  condition  of  his  brother.  Antici- 
pating the  result,  he  immediately  left  for  Macon,  but  was  not 
able  to  reach  his  bedside  before  his  death.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  describe  the  relations  which  existed  between 
C.  B.  and  R.  J.  Willingham.  With  only  two  years'  differ- 
ence in  their  ages,  baptized  on  the  same  day,  ordained  on 
the  same  day — one  to  the  deaconate,  the  other  to  the  min- 
istry, they  both  put  "first  the  kingdom  of  God."  C.  B.  was 
a  successful  business  man  and  was  able  to  accumulate  money 
which  he  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  Many  worthy  causes 
found  him  a  generous  contributor,  but  the  education  of 
young  men  and  Foreign  Missions  were  his  specialties.  Many 
men  throughout  the  South  who  now  hold  influential  posi- 
tions were  aided  in  their  college  careers  by  him;  many 
preachers  can  testify  of  his  generous  financial  aid  during 
their  days  of  preparation.  The  money  thus  invested  he 
would  sometimes  assure  them  was  not  his,  but  the  Lord's. 
And  how  he  loved  Foreign  Missions,  and  how  generously 
he  contributed  to  the  cause.  How  he  loved  the  Secretary,  per- 
haps no  other  among  men  understanding  him  so  well  I  His 
letters  to  him  were  indeed  "love-letters."  And  R.  J.  recip- 
rocated the  affection.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  said, 
"Brother  Calder"  revealed  the  devotion  which  he  lavished 
upon  him.  When  he  returned  from  the  funeral  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  large  part  of  his  life  had  been  taken  away,  and 
that  the  world  would  never  be  exactly  the  same  to  him. 
R.  J.  Willingham  was  a  manly  man  and  a  cheerful  man ;  but, 
though  often  silently,  he  sorrowed  deeply. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  in  the  fall  of  1908,  Dr.  Will- 
ingham's  health  became  impaired.  Fourteen  years  of  inde- 
fatigable and  enthusiastic  labor  had  told  upon  his  constitu- 
tion before  he  made  the  visit  to  the  mission  stations.  This 
visit,  though  delightful  in  many  respects,  was  at  the  same 
time  physically  fatiguing  and,  because  of  the  blackness  of 
heathenism  and  the  great  needs  of  the  work — so  many  of 
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which  the  Board  was  unable  to  supply — spiritually  wearing. 
The  trip  had  been  followed  by  strenuous  efforts  and  by  the 
death  of  the  person  who,  next  to  his  wife  and  children,  was 
dearest  in  all  the  world  to  him.  In  November  his  physician 
advised  him  that  he  must  "hold  up,"  frankly  informing  him 
that  it  was  largely  in  his  own  power  to  determine  whether 
he  would  live  fifteen  days  or  fifteen  years.  Compelled  by 
this  startling  news  to  consider  his  health,  he  promised  his 
family,  who  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  that  he  would  "take 
things  easy."  He  could  not  long  be  detained  from  his  work, 
however,  and  December  found  him  traveling  again.  The 
precarious  condition  of  his  eldest  brother  Tom,  who  died  the 
following  Ma3',  also  added  to  his  anxiety  at  this  time.  Physi- 
cal endurance,  even  though  backed  by  indomitable  will- 
power, has  its  limitations ;  finally  I>i\  Willingham's  over- 
worn body  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  he  was  compelled  to  give  up.  For  about  two 
weeks  he  was  confined  to  his  room.  He  now  began  to  realize 
that  his  constitution  was  not  what  it  once  was  and  that 
his  health  must  be  carefully  guarded;  that  though  he  could 
still  do  a  great  work,  his  efforts  must  be  less  strenuous  than 
formerly. 

For  months,  though  he  continued  at  his  post,  he  care- 
fully sought  to  regain  health,  lightening  his  work  in  the 
office  and  traveling  much  less  than  formerly.  Even  after 
his  health  was  in  a  large  measure  restored,  he  endeavored 
to  conserve  it  by  heeding  the  protests  of  his  friends  against 
overwork.  According  to  the  custom  which  prevails  in  many 
Kiehmond  offices,  he  took  Saturday  afternoon  holiday;  he 
rested  longer  after  the  midday  meal  each  day ;  and  he  trav- 
eled less  frequently  than  formerly,  usually  declining  to 
speak  more  than  twice  on  the  same  day  while  on  his  trips. 
In  September  of  this  year  Dr.  R.  H.  Pitt  writes  in  the  Re- 
ligious Herald: 
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'"While  we  are  thinking  of  anniversaries  of  one  sort  and 
another,  attention  may  be  suitably  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
on  the  1st  of  September,  this  3'ear,  Dr.  Willingham  began 
his  seventeenth  year  of  service  as  Secretary  of  our  Foreign 
Board.  We  have  been  close  to  him  in  every  way  during 
those  busy  and  fruitful  years.  Our  gracious  God  never  gave 
to  Southern  Baptists  a  finer  spirit.  He  is  heart  and  soul 
in  his  work.  The  burden  he  has  carried  can  never  be  de- 
scribed, and  the  joy  he  has  experienced  as  he  has  seen  the 
great  cause  of  which  he  is  the  impersonation  grow  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  himself  can  never  tell.  But  these  tremendous 
experiences  have  somewhat  affected  his  physical  strength, 
and  several  months  ago  we  were  all  anxious  about  him.  He 
is  stronger  now,  and  if  he  can  be  kept  within  bounds,  his 
valuable  life  may  be  spared  to  us  for  years  to  come.  No 
man  among  us  is  more  surely  established  in  the  hearts  of 
quite  so  many  of  our  Southern  people.  He  finds  it  hard  to 
limit  himself  in  his  work.  The  fact  is  that  the  work  itself 
has  grown  so  greatly,  it  has  so  many  aspects  and  involves 
so  many  different  questions,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  foi' 
a  man  of  Dr.  Williugham's  temperament  to  keep  away  from 
it,  even  for  a  brief  season.  Somehow  or  other  we  must  order 
liim  away  for  a  little  while." 

Dr.  Willingham  never  consented  to  be  ''ordered  away  for 
a  little  while,"  but  by  1910  his  health  was  very  much  im- 
proved. 

During  this  year  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Porter  were  sent 
as  delegates  to  the  Ecumemical  Conference  in  Edinburg, 
Scotland,  after  which  they  visited  the  Mission  fields  of  the 
Board  in  Italy.  Dr.  Ray  also  visited  South  America  that 
he  might  study  the  work  of  the  various  missions  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  on  that  continent. 

The  panic  of  1907,  which  occurred  during  Dr.  Willing- 
ham's  visit  to  the  mission  fields,  affected  the  receipts  of  the 
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Foreign  Mission  Board;  but,  due  to  Dr.  Smith's  wise  man- 
agement of  the  financial  affairs,  the  books  were  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  without  debt.  In  spite  of  wise 
management  and  strenuous  efforts,  however,  1909  found  an 
indebtedness  of  $31,000.  This  debt  was  destined  to  increase 
and  was  never  lifted  during  Dr.  Willingham's  lifetime.  In 
connection  with  the  debt,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  work  in  China  in  1910 — enlargement  which 
created  additional  expense  but  for  which  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  revenues.  Eight  missionaries  of  the 
Bible  Mission  had  in  1909  applied  to  be  appointed  mission- 
aries of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  The  founder  of  the 
Bible  Mission  was  Rev.  S.  C.  Todd,  who  several  years  before 
had  applied  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  Mr.  Todd  was 
a  splendid  man  and  the  Board  had  carefully  considered  his 
application,  but,  on  account  of  certain  beliefs  held  by  him 
in  regard  to  healing,  had  deemed  it  unwise  to  appoint  him. 
Feeling  called  to  China,  however,  he  had  established  an  in- 
dependent mission  at  Macao.  His  years  of  service  were  cut 
short  by  early  death,  after  which  the  remaining  missionaries 
applied  to  the  Board.  The  opportunity  to  secure  an  equipped 
station,  manned  by  men  and  women  conversant  with  the 
Chinese  language  and  customs,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with 
the  Board,  was  too  promising  to  be  declined,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries were  appointed  January  1,  1910.  During  the  same 
year,  five  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  Mission  applied  to  the 
Board  and  were  accepted. 

A  generous  and  far-sighted  man  who  did  not  live  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention — "the 
brother  from  Pennsylvania,"  as  he  was  usually  referred  to — 
made  an  offer  to  Southern  Baptists  during  the  early  mouths 
of  1910.  If  they  should  succeed  in  getting  out  of  debt  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  he  promised  to  pay  the  outfitting, 
transportation  and  first  year's  salary  of  all  missionaries 
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accepted  by  the  Board  up  to  sixty.  This  offer  meant  a  gift 
of  120,000.  Dr.  Willingham  and  his  co-laborers  made  earn- 
est efforts  to  lift  the  debt  during  the  few  remaining  months, 
but  in  vain.  The  generous  friend,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  Southern  Baptists  to  meet  the  first  condition  of 
his  former  offer,  now  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  ten  new 
missionaries  if  the  Board  would  send  out  thirty  during  the 
next  year,  a  condition  which  was  met  by  Southern  Baptists. 
The  influence  of  the  debt  was  felt  in  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  that  3^ear.    The  Christian  Index  writes : 

"Secretary  R.  J.  Willingham  referred  to  the  mission- 
aries on  the  platform,  and  in  that  connection  stated  that 
personally  he  had  no  debt,  and  that  the  debt  of  the  Foreign 
Board  was  not  his  debt,  except  as  he  was  related  to  the  rest 
of  the  brethren.  He  said  that  the  debt  was  indeed  burden- 
some, but  not  half  so  burdensome  as  the  needs  on  the  field. 
As  he  spoke  of  these  things  the  form  of  the  great  man  shook 
with  emotion." 

The  usual  order  to  advance  was  not  brought  in  by  the 
Apportionment  Committee.  The  result  of  the  report  of  this 
committee  is  told  by  the  Christian  Index: 

"At  the  close  of  Brother  Sallee's  address,  Secretary  Wil- 
lingham took  the  floor,  and  when  he  reported  that  the 
1600,000  asked  for,  if  raised,  would  mean  no  advance  for 
the  next  conventional  year,  he  seemed  crushed.  He  stood 
there  like  a  heart-broken  hero.  There  was  a  strange  feeling 
that  pervaded  the  audience.  C.  C.  Carroll,  Kentucky,  came 
to  the  platform  and  made  one  of  those  old-fashioned  im- 
promptu addresses.  He  said  if  we  left  this  Convention  with 
no  provision  for  that  debt  of  |90,000,  that  it  was  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  we  are  whipped.  As  soon  as  he  resumed  his 
seat,  a  half  dozen  or  more  were  clamoring  for  the  floor. 
J.  L.  Gross,  Texas,  was  recognized.  He  said  he  was  willing 
to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  Apportionment  Committee 
that  no  collection  be  taken,  but  that  he  was  sure  if  a  col- 
lection broke  out,  and  came  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Commit- 
tee would  acquiesce. 
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"In  the  midst  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  report  of 
the  Apportionment  Committee  and  ways  and  means  for 
liquidating  the  debt  on  the  Foreign  Mission  Board,  there 
was  a  clamor  for  a  collection.  Finally  a  motion  was  passed 
that  J.  L.  Gross  be  given  the  floor  to  take  the  collection, 
and  then  the  mightiest  battle  ever  waged  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  was  on.  Money  came  in  sums  from  five 
thousand  dollars  down  to  a  single  dollar,  as  extra  to  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Apportionment  Committee.  A 
young  cripple  asked  the  privilege  of  giving  five  dollars  and 
of  sending  up  twenty  dollars  later,  which  he  declared  he 
would  do  if  he  had  to  mortgage  his  typewriter  to  get  the 
money.  A  brother  in  the  audience  stated  that  he  would 
cover  that  gift  and  give  one  hundred  dollars  additional. 
*  *  *  And  thus  the  collection  went  on  until  midnight 
or  past,  and  in  the  midst  of  great  joy  and  enthusiasm  over 
the  raising  of  something  like  |25,000  of  the  debt,  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  until  9  a.m.  Saturday." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   PASSING   YEARS. 

''What  collateral  can  you  offer?"  This  question  was 
asked  Dr.  Willingham  by  a  New  York  banker  from  whom 
he  had  been  endeavoring  to  secure  the  loan  of  |50,000.  Fi- 
nancial conditions  were  somewhat  straitened  during  the 
summer  of  1911  and  Dr.  Willingham  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  make  a  trip  to  New  York  to  see  if  he  could 
secure  money  from  one  of  the  banks  of  that  city.  While  con- 
sulting the  president  of  the  large  bank  he  was  asked,  "What 
collateral  can  you  offer?"  ''Collateral!"  he  exclaimed;  "bet- 
ter than  government  bonds — two  million  Southern  Baptists 
back  of  me !"    He  secured  the  loan. 

One  by  one  the  years  rolled  by.  A  detailed  account  of 
these  years  would  seem  like  a  repetition  of  much  that  has 
already  been  told.  Pressing  duties  in  the  office;  the  solving 
of  difficult  financial  problems;  the  appointing  and  sending 
out  of  new  missionaries;  the  visiting  of  churches,  mission- 
ary gatherings,  and  conventions;  and  similar  duties  oc- 
cupied his  time. 

Like  a  heavy  cloud  the  debt  hung  over  the  Board. 
Nobly  he  and  his  associates  endeavored  to  lift  it.  How 
much  thought,  foresight,  and  planning  is  required  for  a 
work  for  which,  in  some  instances,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  necessary  money  comes  in  after  five  o'clock  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year!  How  much  uncertainty  is  involved  when 
a  rainy  Sunday  in  April  may  cut  down  the  receipts  thou- 
sands of  dollars !  How  worrying  to  a  man  whose  soul  is  in 
the  work  to  see  paid  for  one  year's  interest  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  salaries  of  twenty  missionaries  or  more! 
In   a   few   of  the   churches   the  budget    system    had    been 
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adopted,  giving  promise  of  the  time  when  contributions  will 
flow  into  the  treasury  during  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year;  in  the  majority  of  them,  however,  the  old  method  still 
prevailed.  After  supper  on  the  last  day  of  each  fiscal  year 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Ray,  and  perhaps  their  wives;  Mr. 
Gwathmey,  and  Mr,  George  Sanders,  the  office  assistant, 
would  usually  gather  in  Dr.  Willingham's  home  to  await  the 
results  of  the  telegrams,  which  were  now  telephoned  to  the 
house.  As  they  discussed  the  work  and  its  needs,  partook 
of  the  light  refreshments  served  by  Mrs.  Willingham,  re- 
ceived the  various  telegrams,  calculated,  and  wondered,  the 
hours  i>assed  by  until  finally  twelve  o'clock  announced  the 
closing  of  the  books.  During  these  years  the  debt  was  not 
lifted  and  the  Secretaries  could  rejoice  only  if  it  had  been 
reduced  during  the  year  or  if  it  was  smaller  than  antici- 
pated. 

The  biographer  cannot  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  Dr.  Willingham's  associates.  The  edi- 
torial work  and  many  other  phases  of  activity  performed  by 
Dr.  Smith,  the  impetus  given  missionary  education  by  Dr. 
Eay  ,  in  his  wonderful  development  of  the  Mission  Study 
Class  and  of  a  Southern  Baptist  missionary  literature  must 
be  recounted  by  a  historian  of  Southern  Baptist  Missions. 
Ever  seeking  to  gras])  the  new  opportunities  which  were 
constantly  unfolding,  the  three  secretaries  pressed  forward. 

''If  I  were  ten  men  I  could  keep  them  all  busy  for  the 
next  three  or  four  months,"  writes  Dr.  Willingham  after  a 
long  trip  in  1911.  "I  wish  that  you  would  pray  especially 
for  me  and  the  workers  on  the  Board,  that  the  Lord  may 
give  us  strength  and  wisdom  for  His  great  work." 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept  all  of  the  many  in- 
vitations to  address  churches,  conventions,  and  missionary 
gatherings  on  account  of  other  engagements  and  pressing 
duties  in  the  office. 
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"How  I  wish  that  I  could  write  aud  accept,  but  I  am 
loaded  down  with  work  so  that  I  hardly  know  what  to  do 
first,"  he  writes  to  a  correspondent. 

Two  important  new  phases  of  the  work  developed  in 
1912.  The  secretaries  and  the  Board,  wishing  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  shaping  the  policies  of  the  work,  which  had 
so  greatly  enlarged,  more  directly  upon  Southern  Baptists, 
called  a  general  Board  meeting  which  was  composed  of  the 
local  Board  and  the  vice-presidents  of  the  various  states. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  January  17-18,  1912.  do  profit- 
able did  this  meeting  prove  that  it  was  decided  that  a  simi- 
lar meeting  should  be  held  each  year.  This  first  general 
meeting  of  the  Board  made  an  important  decision  in  regai-d 
to  the  office  of  Field  Secretary,  which  had  remained  vacant 
since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Porter,  who,  in  1910,  accepted 
a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  San  Antonio,  Texas.  On  ac- 
count of  the  enlargement  of  the  work,  it  was  decided  to  have 
three  Field  Secretaries,  two  of  whom  should  be  located 
east  of  the  Mississippi:  the  other,  west.  Later  in  the  year 
Eev.  C.  J.  Thompson  was  elected  Secretary  for  the  Eastern 
Division ;  Rev.  C.  D.  Graves,  for  the  Central ;  and  Rev.  C.  C. 
Coleman,  for  the  Western. 

In  1910  Dr.  Willingham  was  sent  to  convey  the  greetings 
of  the  Southern  Baptists  to  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners who  were  celebrating  their  centennial  anniver- 
sary in  Boston.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  inspiring 
meeting.  He  afterward  said  that  this  was  the  only  occa- 
sion in  his  life  when  he  had  wished  for  a  dress-suit.  He  en- 
joyed the  trip  to  Andover  and  Bradford.  It  was  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  see  the  house  where  Judson  first  met  Ann  Hassel- 
tine;  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  which  marked 
the  spot  to  which  the  young  men  from  Andover  had  re- 
paired for  their  now  famous  "haystack"  prayer-meetings, 
also  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  church  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  and  others  were 
set  apart  for  mission  work. 
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The  following  year  he  attended  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  which  was  held  in  Philadeljjhia.  At  this  meeting 
which  has  been  described  as  "a  gathering  of  Baptists  such 
as  had  never  taken  place  before,"  were  representatives  from 
every  country  and  clime,  who  had  met  to  tell  of  their  work, 
to  counsel  together,  and  to  draw  inspiration  for  greater 
achievements.  Dr.  Willingham  was  one  of  the  speakers 
drawn  from  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  His  subject 
was,  ''In  the  Christianizing  of  the  World,  What  Co-operation 
Should  We  as  Baptists  Have  in  Foreign  Mission  Work?" 

At  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  1912,  Southern 
Baptists  signalized  the  centennial  of  the  beginning  of 
American  Foreign  Missions  by  the  launching  of  a  great 
movement,  the  Judson  Centennial  Campaign.  A  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  in  addition  to  their  regular  gifts  was 
to  be  raised  within  three  years.  One  million  dollars  of  this 
amount  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  equipment  and  enlargement 
of  the  educational  institutions  on  the  foreign  field  (includ- 
ing publication  interests)  ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
general  material  equipment — for  homes  for  missionaries, 
meeting  houses,  and  hospitals.  Dr.  Kay  was  entrusted  with 
the  raising  of  this  large  sum;  the  wisdom  of  the  commit- 
tee's selection  has  been  proved  by  the  success  which  crowned 
Dr.  Ray's  efforts.  With  enthusiasm.  Southern  Baptists  en- 
tered into  this  undertaking,  which  was  to  bring  so  much 
joy  to  the  workers  at  the  front  and  to  furnish  new  oppor- 
tunities for  advancing  the  cause. 

Often  during  his  Secretaryship  Dr.  Willingham  heard 
of  attacks  made  against  Foreign  Missions  by  those  opposed 
to  the  cause.  One  of  his  brothers  once  wrote  him  asking  if 
he  wished  any  action  taken  in  regard  to  an  article  which 
had  appeared  in  a  magazine  published  by  a  man  noted  for 
his  anti-Foreign  Mission  views.   Dr.  Willingham  replied:  "I 

haven't  time  to  bother  with ;  I  have  the  Lord's 

work  to  do."  To  a  Baptist  editor  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  he  writes : 
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*'I  am  not  surprised  that  yon  slioiild  be  considerably  put 
out  in  your  mind  and  heart  after  reading  the  magazine  of 
which  you  write.  There  are  so  many  misstatements  in  that 
magazine  that  it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  'mad  clean 
through.'  If  there  was  any  chance  of  having  an  honest 
discussion,  I  believe  I  would  advise  you  to  go  right  ahead, 
but  when  you  know  beforehand  that  the  truth  will  be  so 
terribly  perverted,  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  For  about  eighteen 
years  I  have  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  foreign 
missionaries.  I  believe  that  they  are  as  good  a  set  of  people 
as  the  Lord  has  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  mercenary  and  general,  deceptive  frauds.  Oh,  that 
other  people  were  as  honest  as  our  missionaries. 

*'In  reference  to  jjaying  a  man  in  China  with  a  wife  and 
five  children  |1,750  for  salary,  I  do  not  think  that  is  ex- 
cessive, considering  the  costs  of  living.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  some  of  the  necessary  articles  for  these  people 
have  to  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Just  take  our 
missionaries  who  have  lived  for  years  in  China,  and  tell  me 
of  one  who  has  gotten  rich.  On  the  other  hand,  see  how 
they  return  home  with  hardly  decent  clothing,  broken  down 
in  body  and  almost  penniless.  Some  time  ago  a  brother  in 
China,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  a  church  in  Tennessee,  told 
me  that  he  had  to  sell  his  bed  and  board  to  get  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes  in  which  to  appear  before  the  churches  in 
this  country.  I  remember  another  case  where  a  brother 
came  from  another  foreign  field  through  Richmond  and 
stopped  here  a  few  days,  and  I  gave  him  some  of  my  clothes 
to  fill  his  needs.  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself  when 
anyone  who  has  stayed  in  this  country  and  tried  by  dif- 
ferent methods  to  accumulate  money,  will  try  to  besmirch 
the  name  of  these  noble,  earnest  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  is  a  rank,  gross,  base  injustice.  The  preachers  who  re- 
main here  at  home  and  help  to  support  these  noble  workers 
for  God  in  the  foreign  fields  are  not  the  ones  who  find  fault. 
You  do  not  hear  them  complaining  about  injustice  and 
whining  about  their  being  poorly  paid.  They  know  that 
they  can  make  extra  money  here  running  farms  and  holding 
meetings,  and  can,  in  one  way  or  another,  get  some  addi- 
tional help,  while  the  earnest  missionary  is  expected  to  give 
all  of  his  time  to  the  work.  Not  only  is  he  working,  but 
oftentimes  his  wife  is  out  working,  also,  and  it  is  on  this 
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account  that  missionaries  think  it  is  better  to  hire  native 
people  who  will  work  for  them  at  $1.50  or  |2.00  a  month, 
while  feeding  themselves,  in  order  that  the  wife  of  the 
missionary  may  go  out  and  do  work  at  the  same  time  her 
husband  is  working. 

"I  have  been  to  the  foreign  fields  myself  and  seen  what 
Christianity  does  for  the  Chinese.  I  have  seen  men  who 
have  given  up  their  inheritance  and  their  families  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  I  have  seen  a  man  who  had  marks 
on  his  body  ten  inches  long  where  he  had  been  beaten  for 
the  Lord.  We  talk  about  the  few  hundred  missionaries  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Boxer  Uprising  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  we  say  very  little  about  the  10,000  Chinese  who 
laid  dowTQ  their  lives  at  the  same  time.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  someone  to  sit  down  in  this  country  and  abuse  our  mis- 
sionaries and  converts  in  foreign  lands  while  he  is  lining 
his  pockets  with  gold,  and  claim  that  all  is  done  on  the 
foreign  field  for  gold.  People  who  wear  blue  glasses  are 
very  apt  to  see  everything  blue  in  others.  My  brother,  when 
a  man  has  been  off'ered  |5,000,  or  more,  more  than  he  is  now 
getting,  if  he  will  take  other  work,  he  is  not  especially  im- 
pressed with  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  any  man  who  will 
charge  that  he  is  w^orking  for  money.  What  pains  me  is 
not  that  one  deluded  soul  will  make  charges  against  our 
missionaries,  the  best  people  on  earth,  but  it  is  that  there 
are  so  many  who  will  read  what  he  writes  and  wonder 
whether  this  man  is  correct,  and  the  hundreds  of  conse- 
crated men  and  women  who  have  gone  out  to  work  for  the 
Master  are  frauds." 

In  depicting  the  love  which  Southern  Baptists  felt  for 
R.  J.  Willingham,  the  author  would  not  imply  that  there 
were  none  who  criticized  him  and  his  methods.  No  one 
who  accomplishes  a  great  work  is  free  from  criticism ;  no 
man  is  infallible,  however  consecrated  he  may  be ;  the  meth- 
ods of  no  one  are  faultless,  however  fervent  his  desire  to 
perform  the  Lord's  work  in  the  manner  most  pleasing  to 
Him.  R.  J.  Willingham's  every  thought  and  effort  was  for 
Foreign  Missions;  his  burning  desire  was  that  he  might  be 
used  of  the  Lord  in  this  work  and  earnestly  did  he  seek 
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Divine  guidance  in  carrying  it  on.  He  realized  that  there 
were  some  who  criticized  him  and  his  methods,  and  there 
were  a  few  occasions  when  he  was  deeply  wounded.  It  was 
not  strange  that  he  should  be — he  knew  how  those  criti- 
cisms hurt  the  work  and  crij)])led  the  efforts  of  those  who 
were  carrying  it  on.  It  was,  indeed,  hard  to  know,  after 
having  given  himself  entirely  to  the  work,  that  he  was 
misunderstood  by  some  who  had  not  given  serious  thought 
to  the  various  questions.  He  was  not  a  person,  however,  to 
harbor  resentment ;  and,  concerning  those  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  with  him,  he  had  no  word  of  censure.  He  felt 
that  he  was  carrying  on  the  work  as  directed  by  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention ;  and  he  realized  that  on  the  whole  he 
had  the  hearts  of  his  brethren.  Assured  by  their  many 
expressions  of  love  and  esteem,  he  pressed  on  in  the  work. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

THE  SECRETARY  AMONG  FELLOW-OFFICIALS. 

The  love  felt  for  Dr.  Willingham  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist brotherhood  in  general  was  shared  by  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  denomi- 
nation. Harmony  existed  between  the  three  Boards;  and 
a  warm  friendship,  between  the  Secretaries,  who,  as  they 
met  so  often  in  presenting  their  work  before  Conventions 
and  other  missionary  gatherings,  and  as  they  were  thrown 
together  on  the  long  trips,  were  able  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted and  personally  attached.  During  the  early  years 
of  Dr.  Willingham's  administration,  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board  was  held  successivelv  bv  Dr. 
Tichenor,  Dr.  Kerfoot,  and  Dr.  McConnell.  Each  was  his 
warm  friend.  Dr.  Gray,  who  as  Secretary  of  this  Board 
was  for  more  than  ten  years  his  yoke-fellow  in  service, 
writes  interestingly  of  their  friendship  and  of  his  impres- 
sions of  his  fellow-secretary : 

"We  traveled  the  country  over  from  Maryland  to  Okla- 
homa, from  Missouri  to  Florida,  and  the  fellowship  of  those 
years  will  linger  in  my  memory  and  be  cherished  as  among 
the  dearest  of  my  life. 

''His  devotional  spirit  was  paramount  in  all  his  work. 
His  prayers  in  the  closet  were  as  unctious  and  moving  as 
they  were  in  great  assemblies  when  men  shook  in  spiritual 
excitement  as  he  led  them  up  to  the  very  presence  of  God. 
His  prayers  were  often  begun,  'Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord  God 
Almighty,'  thus  voicing  his  adoration  and  devotion.  Prayer 
was  a  real  and  vital  thing  with  him,  and  all  who  heard  his 
tremulous  and  melting  tone  in  prayer  were  made  to  feel  that 
God  was  supreme  in  his  heart. 

"A  singleness  of  aim  and  oneness  of  purpose  was  another 
characteristic  of  this  great-hearted  man.     A  world  lost  in 
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sin — and  especially  the  world  beyond  the  seas,  compre- 
hended in  the  term  'Foreign  Missions' — bore  down  upon  his 
soul  with  distressing  heaviness.  It  was  ever  upon  his  heart 
and  mind.  In  traveling  with  him  to  conventions  he  seemed 
restless  to  reach  the  end  of  the  journey  that  he  might  talk  on 
Foreign  Missions.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  all  the 
people  felt  that  the  incarnation  of  the  foreign  missionary 
spirit  was  present.  Throughout  the  meeting  of  the  body, 
in  the  homes,  on  the  church  grounds,  or  in  the  assembly, 
he  carried  the  atmosphere  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  was 
felt  to  be  its  great  exponent  and  champion. 

"A  convention  was  a  tax  upon  his  mental  and  spiritual 
and  physical  man.  The  association  and  fellowship  with  his 
brethren  drew  tremendously  upon  his  vitality.  Association 
with  returned  missionaries  and  prospective  missionaries 
intensified  his  Foreign  Mission  zeal.  Frequently  he  would 
come  from  a  Convention  exhausted,  his  great  frame  term- 
ulous  and  his  spirit  weary. 

"A  special  instance  I  recall  in  connection  with  the  Texas 
Baptist  Conv'ention  at  Dallas.  We  had  both  spoken  on  our 
special  work  to  great,  inspiring  audiences.  When  not  in 
the  Convention  assembly  speaking  or  listening  he  had  been 
almost  hourly  in  conference  with  young  men  and  women  who 
had  the  Foreign  Mission  field  in  view  or  with  returned  mis- 
sionaries. We  finished  our  special  work  the  day  before  the 
Convention  adjourned  and  left  for  the  Arkansas  Convention 
in  Fort  Smith.  On  reaching  the  station,  I  found  he  had 
arrived  and  had  purchased  his  ticket  and  his  sleeper  for 
the  night.  'Hello,  Comrade!'  said  I.  'How  are  you?' 
'Nearly  worn  to  death.  I  haven't  had,  it  looks  like,  a  minute 
to  myself.  Oh,  the  calls  and  the  claims  upon  my  time  and 
energy!  I  am  so  glad  for  a  breathing  spell.'  Just  then 
heaved  into  sight  a  half  dozen  splendid  brethren,  ministers 
and  laymen,  on  their  way  home.  Then  others  poured  in. 
One  speaking  for  the  crowd:  'Why,  Brother  Willingham, 
Brother  Gray!  We  are  so  glad  we  can  have  a  woi'd  with 
you.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  this  ojjportunity  dur- 
ing the  Convention.'  So  all  rest  was  gone.  As  if  by  intui- 
tion on  the  part  of  both,  we  turned  our  valises  over  to  the 
Pullman  porter  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  rode  with 
the  brethren  in  the  crowded  coach,  with  two  on  everv  seat, 
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and  sometimes  three.  I  could  see  that  he  was  wearied,  but 
to  be  with  the  brethren  and  talk  about  his  work  kept  him 
aglow  with  zeal. 

''The  sincerity  and  great  depth  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions were  manifested  in  his  ability  to  tell  the  same  thing 
oftentimes  in  the  same  way  with  no  abatement  of  force. 
The  message  was  fresh  to  him  because  it  was  fresh  in  him, 
and  that  made  it  fresh  and  impelling  iinth  others.  Many  a 
man  among  us  had  his  flagging  zeal  spurred  and  quickened 
by  the  ceaseless  energy  of  this  great  champion  of  Foreign 
Missions. 

"His  personality  was  tremendous.  With  the  simplicity 
of  a  child  he  mingled  the  wisdom  of  a  man.  His  sturdy, 
practical  sense  was  given  tremendous  power  by  his  fervid 
mysticism.  More  tlian  any  man  among  Southern  Baptists, 
he  put  Foreign  Missions  to  the  front.  I  thank  God  upon 
every  remembrance  of  him  and  for  the  privilege  of  having 
been  with  him  a  co-worker." 

Dr.  Y.  I.  Masters,  of  the  Home  Mission  Board,  a  warm 
personal  friend,  writes: 

"Being  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Willingham's  old 
home  state,  when  I  became  old  enough  to  be  somewhat  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  Baptist  denomination  and  met 
Dr.  Willingham,  his  generous  spirit  seemed  to  flow  out  to 
me  in  a  i^artiality  perhaps  even  beyond  that  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  his  brethren  everywhere.  Almost  my  first 
denominational  work  was  connected  with  the  Baptist  news- 
paper of  South  Carolina,  and  my  movements  over  the  state 
brought  me  repeatedly  to  the  lovely  and  romantic  section 
where  the  boyhood  of  Dr.  Willingham  was  spent. 

"He  seemed  always  to  enjoy  conversing  about  the  pic- 
turesque country  of  lower  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
reared,  and  j^artl}'  through  such  conversations  I  came  to 
know  him  more  intimately — whom  I  had  all  along  loved 
and  admired. 

"At  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Nashville  in 
1914  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  first  year  in  the  recent 
agitation  for  changes  in  our  denominational  methods,  which 
has  continued  to  the  present.  I  chanced  to  walk  with  Dr. 
Willingham  to  the  hotel  while  the  Convention  was  still  in 
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session.  He  was  troubled  over  the  impression  which  some 
of  the  brethren  seemed  to  have  that  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Mission  Boards  did  not  get  along  in  perfect  harmony.  He 
said  to  me : 

"  'Masters,  do  you  think  the  brethren  of  the  two  boards 
get  along  well?'  'I  know  they  do,'  I  replied,  'and  T  suppose 
during  the  last  year  T  have  said  this  with  all  possible  em- 
l)hasis  to  dozens  of  men.  But  it  seems  diftlcult,  once  an 
impression  has  got  in  the  public  mind,  to  correct  it,  however 
little  foundation  it  may  have.' 

"Then  Dr.  Willingham  spoke  as  follows :  'Dr.  Gray  and 
T  have  always  gotten  along  well,  and  since  you  younger  men 
have  joined  us  in  the  work  it  seems  to  be  even  better  than 
before.  My  heart  is  deeply  grieved  that  the  brethren  should 
have  gotten  the  idea  that  the  best  of  fellowship  does  not 
exist  between  those  of  us  whom  they  have  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  the  Mission  Boards.' 

''So  far  as  I  remember,  it  was  the  last  time  I  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  with  him.  What  he  said  was  in  entire 
keeping  with  his  character  and  life.  His  was  a  great  soul 
and  a  generous  heart.  He  loved  Foreign  Missions  with  a 
passionate  devotion,  but  there  was  room  in  his  heart  for  his 
brethren,  whether  they  were  engaged  in  Foreign  Mission 
service  or  any  other  service." 

Especially  tender  was  the  friendship  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Dr.  Frost  of  the  Sunday  School  Board.  In 
lOOo,  in  a  personal  letter  to  him,  Dr.  Frost  writes : 

"No  one  could  be  kinder  or  more  large-hearted  in  dealing 
with  his  brethren  than  you  have  been  with  me.  You  are 
always  a  fresh  inspiration  to  me." 

After  Dr.  Willingham's  death.  Dr.  Frost  writes : 

''Dr.  Willingham  was  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  men  I 
ever  knew — great  in  very  sense  of  greatness.  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  have  been  a  greater  Secretary  than  he  was." 

Dr.  I.  J.  Van  Ness,  of  the  Sunday  School  Board,  writes 
the  following  interesting  lines  of  his  relations  with  Dr. 
Willingham : 

"My  most  delightful  recollections  of  Dr.  Willingham  are 
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of  the  times  when  we  traveled  together.  When  I  first  began 
my  connection  witli  the  Sunday  School  Board  I  was  inclined 
to  fight  shy  of  him  for  long  journeys.  He  was  so  intense  in 
public  that  I  feared  a  journey  with  him  would  be  a  continual 
missionary  speech.  Someone  has  said  that  a  great  Secretary 
is  a  man  who  is  always  talking  about  his  work.  This  may 
be  true,  but  it  does  not  make  the  man  a  pleasant  companion 
for  a  long  journey.  Dr.  Willingham  never  lost  the  sense  of 
his  work  and  the  burden  which  rested  upon  him,  but  in  the 
intimate  associations  of  traveling  he  threw  off  as  far  as  he 
could  the  strain.  We  had  an  understanding  between  us.  not 
in  words,  but  unconsciously,  that  when  we  were  together  we 
were  free  to  relax. 

"I  remember  one  time  coming  away  from  a  Convention 
where  we  had  been  for  days  constantly  meeting  people  and 
talking  with  them.  We  were  to  go  on  the  train  together. 
It  happened  that  the  meeting  was  near  the  northern  border 
of  the  state.  The  train  going  south  left  the  depot  some  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  one  going  north.  All  the 
brethren  left  on  the  train  to  the  southward,  and  as  the  last 
man  disappeared  through  the  gate  we  both  instinctively 
sank  back  upon  a  bench.  Dr.  Willingham  turned  to  me  with 
a  quizzical  look  and  said:  'Did  you  ever  sing  that  hymn 
which  begins,  ''Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up?"'  I 
replied,  'Is  that  your  idea  of  heaven?'  He  shook  his  head. 
A  few  minutes  later  we  took  our  train  for  the  northward, 
finding  that  there  were  no  other  passengers  on  the  Pullman. 
It  was  an  excessively  hot  day.  He  took  off  his  coat,  cuddled 
down  in  one  end  of  a  section,  while  I  did  the  same  thing  in 
one  some  distance  apart.  So  we  traveled  until  another 
party  came  into  the  Pullman.  Then  the  coats  had  to  go  on, 
and  we  found  ourselves  seated  side  by  side  ready  for  a 
delightful  chat  about  all  sorts  of  things. 

"Another  time  we  had  a  memorable  trip,  which  none  of 
us  ever  forgot.  Dr.  W^illingham  and  I  were  at  Estill  Springs 
at  an  encampment.  The  train  going  to  Chattanooga  was 
supposed  to  stop  at  the  encampment  platform.  We  were 
ready  for  it,  but  it  sailed  by  us  without  even  hesitating. 
The  result  was,  we  had  to  take  an  afternoon  train  to  Nash- 
ville, a  night  sleeper  to  Memphis,  and  then  a  long  day's  run 
to  Vicksburg  in  order  to  get  to  the  Mississippi  Convention. 
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At  Memphis  we  met  up  with  Dr.  Daigan  and  Dr.  Folk,  and 
the  four  of  us  had  a  jolly  Fourth  of  July.  Dr.  Willingham 
was  the  life  of  the  crowd.  They  turned  a  joke  on  me  early 
in  the  morning;,  and  he  rubbed  it  in  on  me  all  day  long. 
He  was  bubbling  over  with  funny  stories  and  witty  com- 
ments. 

''I  traveled  with  him  on  many  occasions  after  this. 
Instead  of  avoiding  each  other,  we  made  occasions  to  get 
together,  and  many  and  delightful  were  the  incidents  of 
such  journeys.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  freedom  of 
such  journeys  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  a  man's  heart. 
There  was  never  anj^thing  which  passed  between  us  which 
would  lessen  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  work  which 
we  represented,  but  there  came  the  easy  friendshij)  which 
took  us  into  our  family  relations,  our  personal  aspirations, 
and  all  the  bright  and  pleasing  things  which  make  life  worth 
the  living. 

"I  could  go  on  and  write,  as  others  will,  of  his  public 
service.  I  have  wondered  over  and  over  again  as  I  heard 
him  speak  how  he  could  gather  such  spiritual  momentum 
amid  the  routine  of  Convention  traveling  and  speaking.  I 
knew  some  of  his  speeches  as  only  fellow-secretaries  who 
travel  together  can  know  each  other.  He  never  failed,  how- 
ever, to  impress  me  by  the  something  which  he  brought  out 
from  the  inner  depths  of  his  heart  and  soul  for  such  occa- 
sions. Wherever  he  went  there  was  the  sense  of  this  great 
power.  It  was  a  peculiar  gift,  and,  more  than  any  one  thing, 
it  helped  him  to  do  the  great  work  of  lifting  Southern  Bap- 
tist mission  giving,  which  was  his  peculiar  contribution  to 
our  work. 

"He  had  a  quality  of  common  sense  and  keen  discernment 
which  led  him  to  avoid  a  philosophical  statement  of  his 
views,  but  simply  to  do  the  thing.  He  was  conservative,  as 
we  all  know,  but  when  he  once  took  uj)  a  new  line  of  tliinkiiig 
or  of  working  he  committed  himself  absolutely  to  it.  For 
example,  when  he  realized  that  the  work  had  grown  too  big 
for  one  man  and  must  be  shared  with  others,  no  man  could 
have  been  more  generous  in  the  way  he  trusted  and  encour- 
aged those  who  were  associated  with  him.  It  was  the  same 
way  with  any  method.  Let  him  once  be  brought  to  see  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  it,  and  from  the  new  vantage  point  he 
would  broaden  out  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  new  position 
which  he  had  accepted." 
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The  Corresponding  Secretary  was  beloved  by  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms.  Those  who  retired 
from  the  services  of  the  Board  were  ever  his  loyal  friends, 
while  those  who  were  associated  with  him  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  many  ways  expressed  their  love.  Dr. 
E.  E.  Bomar,  who,  during  the  years  succeeding  his  Secre- 
taryship, so  often  and  so  beautifully  expressed  his  devotion 
to  his  former  co-worker,  draws  the  folloAving  interesting 
jncture : 

'Tirst  of  all  I  was  soon  impressed  by  a  habit  the  like  of 
which  I  never  saw  anyAvhere  else.  When  Dr.  Willingham 
reached  his  office,  whether  early  in  the  morning  or  upon  his 
arrival  from  a  trip  in  the  field,  he  went  immediately  to  his 
own  room.  His  stenographer,  who  knew  his  habit,  and 
others  who  happened  to  be  there,  quietly  slipped  out  when 
they  heard  his  footsteps  approaching.  There  was  never  any 
mistaking  his  footsteps.  Immediately  on  entering,  he  closed, 
and  sometimes  locked,  the  door,  to  be  alone  with  God  in 
prayer.  It  was  only  for  a  little  time,  but  all  of  us  in  adjoin- 
ing rooms  were  quiet  while  he  met  with  God.  Occasionally, 
after  he  had  his  own  prayer,  he  would  call  to  me  and  say, 
'Let  us  pray  together.'  No  stress  of  business  or  any  other 
thing  caused  him  to  omit  his  prayer  alone  with  God.  He 
never  spoke  of  it  to  me,  nor  I  to  him. 

''At  one  period  we  concluded  that  we  would  go  over  all 
the  work  afresh  and  take  stock,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches 
in  the  Southland  and  consider  what  they  were  doing  and 
what  they  could  be  induced  to  do  in  order  to  enlarge  the 
work.  This  stock-taking  process  was  a  large  undertaking. 
It  involved  a  survey  of  many  hundreds  of  churches,  and 
due  deliberation  on  each.  It  was  preceded  by  the  collect- 
ing of  hundreds  of  the  minutes  of  the  associations,  and  the 
writing  of  many  letters.  In  order  to  do  it,  and  yet  have 
time  for  the  ordinary  work,  we  arose  very  early,  and  awoke 
our  wives  still  earlier,  in  order  to  get  us  a  little  breakfast, 
and  then  we  were  at  our  desks  before  the  milk-carts  had 
finished  their  deliveries. 

"This  time  he  took  me  into  his  prayer  life.  There  was 
no  opportunity  for  him  to  be  alone.     The  day  was  begun 
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with  the  Scripture  and  then  we  prayed  together.  Most 
often  he  led.  I  caunot  describe  in  detail  how  he  prayed, 
but  certain  impressions  remain.  He  always  called  God 
simply  'Father,'  never  that  I  remember,  'our  Father.'  There 
was  absolutely'  no  convention  about  his  prayer.  He  spoke 
to  his  Father.  Nearly  always  he  would  say  something  like 
this :  'Father,  the  work  is  Thine  and  we  are  Thine.  Use  us. 
We  want  to  do  this  work  the  very  best  we  know  how,  but 
we  are  poor,  weak  creatures  and  the  work  is  great.  Father, 
give  us  wisdom;  we  need  wisdom  to  do  Thy  work;  give  us 
wisdom  and  Thy  name  shall  have  the  glory.' 

"I  may  not  have  (juoted  him  verbatim,  but  these  words, 
or  something  like  them,  were  in  every  prayer.  Then  fol- 
lowed petitions  for  the  missionaries,  the  pastors  and  work- 
ers in  the  field,  and  our  families.  Then  he  would  rise  from 
his  knees,  for  he  always  got  down  on  his  knees,  and  begin 
the  work  with  vigor  and  at  a  pace  I  sometimes  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  up  with. 

"Several  times  during  the  years  we  were  associated  to- 
gether he  would  stop  everything  and  call  me  in  with  him 
to  pray  for  the  work,  but  never  because  he  was  afraid  or 
seemed  to  feel  a  sense  of  mistrust  of  his  brethren  or  of  the 
outcome  of  the  work.  He  never  had  any  mistrust  that  I 
could  discover,  and  never  once  prayed  for  himself,  though 
during  part  of  that  time  he  was  overwhelmed  with  work 
and  not  in  the  best  of  health.  I  may  mention  two  other 
practices  that  he  had.  One  was  to  keep  his  Bible  open  on 
his  desk  almost  all  the  time — even  when  the  correspondence 
was  great.  I  have  seen  him  with  a  pile  of  letters  in  front 
of  him  and  the  Bible  near  the  letters,  open  and  often  bear- 
ing the  marks  of  recent  reading.  He  read  the  Bible  devoutly 
even  when  he  was  at  work,  and  when  he  was  preparing  a 
speech  he  always  began  with  a  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  other  practice  could  hardly  be  called  a  habit.  Some- 
times he  would  break  out  in  song- — not  often,  and  yet  not 
infrequently — when  closing  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
work.  I  cannot  recall  any  song,  but  remember  that  they 
were  always  hymns  of  cheer.  Once,  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas,  I  heard  him  singing  a  Southern  melody. 

''  'Hello  in  there,'  I  called  out  from  my  room,  'what  is 
the  matter  in  there?' 
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"  'Bang !'  went  his  desk  as  he  closed  it  for  the  day.  He 
kept  on  singing  and  then  called  out,  'I've  got  Christmas  in 
my  bones.    Time  to  be  going.    Our  wives  are  expecting  us.' 

"I  once  asked  him  if  he  slept  well.  His  reply  impressed 
me.  'No/  he  said,  'I  do  not  always  sleep  well,  but  of  late, 
especially,  I  awake  praying  and  praising  Him,  and  often  I 
fall  to  sleep  again.' 

"There  was  an  indefinable  simplicity  and  magnetism 
and  robustness  about  his  devotional  life.  It  was  as  much 
a  part  of  him  as  his  rare  eloquence  and  his  uncommon  busi- 
ness powers." 

Dr.  T.  B.  Kay  whites: 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  Dr. 
Willingham  in  the  Mission  Rooms  among  his  associates.  I 
think  of  his  cheery  'Good  morning.  Brother,'  his  bustling 
activity,  his  strain  under  the  burden,  his  devoted,  prayerful 
attitude  toward  God,  his  big-hearted  counsel,  his  paternal 
consideration  for  all  about  him.  How  can  one  describe  the 
spirit  of  a  man,  because,  although  it  is  the  one  over-master- 
ing thing  about  him,  it  defies  description? 

"Before  I  came  to  Richmond  some  of  my  friends  told  me 
that  Dr.  Willingham  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  work  har- 
moniously together,  because  we  both  were  positive  charac- 
ters and  would  clash.  This  prediction  was  wide  of  the 
mark.  We  did  not  clash,  but  lived  in  the  most  loving  co- 
operation. While  Dr.  Willingham  made  up  his  mind  quickly 
and  was  positive  in  his  judgments  and  opinions,  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  other  fellow  hold  and  advocate  opinions. 
He  respected  the  opinions  of  others.  Many  times  he  re- 
marked to  me,  'I  like  you  because  I  can  always  easily  find 
out  where  you  stand,  and  you  do  not  quibble  over  little 
things.'  Such  was  his  attitude.  He  liked  for  a  man  to 
have  positive  opinions  and  to  advocate  them.  The  one  thing 
he  objected  to  was  the  quibbling  about  non-essential  details. 
We  did  not  always  agree,  but  whenever  we  did  not  agree, 
the  man  responsible  for  the  department  involved  in  the  de- 
cision was  left  to  follow  the  course  he  thought  best.  The 
consideration,  above  all  things,  with  him  was  the  good  of 
the  cause.  TMien  he  saw  that  his  associates  were  placing 
the  cause  first,  it  made  little  difference  to  him  if  they  dif- 
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fered  with  him  about  the  methods  of  procedure.  Men  whose 
hearts  are  united  upon  placing  a  great  cause  above  all 
selfish  considerations  will  inevitably  get  along  well,  even  if 
they  happen  to  disagree  about  methods.  This  principle, 
whether  or  not  defined  in  his  niiud,  was  what  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Dr.  Willingham  to  work  in  such  fraternal  relations 
with  his  associates  and  allow  to  them  the  privilege  of  using 
the  largest  possible  initiative.  He  was  never  guilty  of  at- 
tempting to  curb  the  initiative  in  any  one  of  his  associates. 
He  realized  that  the  degree  of  a  man's  initiative  measures 
his  value  as  a  leader  in  the  Foreign  Mission  work.  This 
initiative  he  encouraged,  because  he  knew  it  was  the  great- 
est contribution  anyone  could  make  to  the  cause. 

"He  was  uniformly  thoughtful  of  his  associates.  He 
held  them  in  honor  and  was  always  glad  to  give  them  hearty 
recognition  for  their  work.  He  thought  of  their  personal, 
as  well  as  their  official,  afi'airs.  He  came  often  into  my 
office  and  said,  'I  think  you  are  working  too  hard.  Get  off 
and  take  a  rest.  Go  fishing.'  He  sometimes  would  remark 
that  he  had  not  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  physical  side 
of  his  life  as  he  should,  and  was  anxious  that  his  associates 
should  not  make  the  same  mistake.  He  was  always  ready 
for  conferences.  No  matter  how  busy  he  was,  he  would  lay 
down  his  work  to  help  a  brother  Secretary'  in  his. 

"There  were  three  things  wherein  he  was  a  great  inspira- 
tion to  his  associates : 

"1.  The  robust  vigor  of  his  faith  in  God.  His  ability  to 
lay  hold  upon  God  at  all  seasons  had  the  effect  of  impart- 
ing courage  and  hope  to  those  close  to  him.  Everyone 
knows  how  he  despised  debt,  and  yet  no  debt  could  daunt 
him.  He  wrestled  with  it  to  make  the  people  see  their  re- 
sponsibility, but  he  was  serene  in  the  strength  of  his  faith. 

"2.  His  enthusiasm  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  not  only 
believed  in  God,  but  he  had  the  profoundest  belief  in  the 
work  of  world-wide  missions.  To  the  task  of  making  Christ 
known  everywhere  he  was  committed  without  any  reserva- 
tion. His  blazing  enthusiasm  for  Foreign  Missions  fanned 
into  flame  the  zeal  of  his  brothers  in  the  work.  There  was 
no  halting,  no  questioning  here.  This  enthusiasm  was  so 
contagious  that  it  elicited  the  utmost  co-operation  and  en- 
deavor from  all  those  about  him. 
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''3.  His  prayer  life.  No  one  who  was  permitted  to  share 
with  Dr.  Willingham  his  prayer  life  will  ever  forget  the 
privilege.  He  was  most  worshipful  in  prayer.  How  many 
times  did  he  begin  his  prayer  by  saying,  'Holy,  Holy,  Holy, 
Lord  God  Almighty.'  This  worshipful  attitude  was  most 
uplifting.  There  was  no  crude  familiarity  about  his  pray- 
ing. He  knew  the  Lord  and  Saviour  intimately,  but  he 
never  forgot  that  He  was  the  God,  high  and  lifted  up.  In 
his  praying,  Dr.  Willingham  was  wonderfully  gifted  in 
bringing  others  to  a  deep  realization  of  the  Presence  of  God. 

"So,  as  a  big-hearted  brother,  he  led  us.  We  were  glad 
to  follow  his  leadership,  because  it  was  so  generous.  His 
inherent  manhood  commanded  respect  and  his  big-hearted 
brotherliness  secured  a  co-operation  which  was  cordial  and 
loving." 

Mr.  R.  R.  Gwathmey,  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  writes : 

"To  know  Dr.  Willingham  was  to  love  him,  and  I  count 
it  an  inestimable  privilege  to  have  lived  so  long  close  to  his 
inner  self,  and  to  have  known  and  shared  his  cares  and 
burdens,  which  were  slowly  and  surely  crushing  out  his 
great  spirit.  Gifted  with  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work, 
and  scrupulously  attentive  to  every  detail,  he  literally  car- 
ried the  Board  upon  his  heart,  and  was  always  as  ready  to 
listen  to  the  joys  or  woes  of  the  missionaries,  as  if  they 
were  members  of  his  own  household,  while  his  hospitality  to 
them  as  they  came  and  went  was  unbounded.  No  day  was 
ever  begun  without  a  fervent  prayer  for  their  work  in  the 
far-away  field,  nor  did  he  ever  forget  with  child-like  faith 
to  seek  his  Father's  guidance  in  solving  the  hard  and  per- 
plexing problems  confronting  him  each  busy  day.  Oh.  it 
was  marvelous  then  to  see  the  vast  amount  of  work  he  daily 
accomplished  so  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly !  Often 
he  had  to  resort  to  novel  expedients  to  rid  himself  of  the 
long-winded  and  thoughtless  brother  who  would  drop  in  and 
tarry,  to  his  great  discomfiture,  when  his  time  was  so 
precious. 

"What  a  si)lendid  business  man  he  was !  Eminently 
fitted  for  high  positions  which  would  readily  have  paid  three 
times  the  salary  he  was  getting,  which  he  would  not  allow 
the  Board  to  increase,  always  protesting,  when  it  was  pro- 
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posed,  that  he  was  not  working  for  money.  So  courteous 
and  kind  and  liberal  was  he  that  I  do  not  know  of  his  ever 
having  a  serious  difficulty  with  a  member  of  the  Board,  even 
though  there  were  at  times  great  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  plans  and  ])olicies.  His  energy  was  marvelous;  often  he 
would  work  up  to  a  late  hour  and  then  travel  all  night  to 
meet  an  engagement  to  speak  or  ])reach,  and  his  burning 
appeals  never  failed  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  and 
bring  a  liberal  response.  He  was  a  wonderful  money-getter, 
not  by  high  pressure  appeals,  but  by  tenderly  pleading  for 
the  cause  which  he  so  dearly  loved  himself,  and  taught 
others  to  love  so  that  they  gladly  gave  as  a  high  privilege. 
No  wonder  that,  with  such  a  peerless  leader,  the  work  of 
the  Board  went  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  marvelous 
results  were  accomplished,  for  the  approving  smile  of  his 
Father  was  upon  him  in  his  great  work." 

In  the  resolutions  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  u])on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Willingham,  the  following  statement  is 
made: 

''It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  here  that  though  he  was 
a  strong,  imperious,  compelling  sort  of  person,  he  nnxed 
with  these  outstanding  traits  so  much  of  gentle  courtesy,  of 
consideration  for  his  brethren  and  for  their  judgments,  that 
no  meeting  of  the  Board  throughout  the  long  period  of  his 
administration  was  ever  marred  by  the  slightest  disturbance 
of  the  close  friendship  between  him  and  every  one  of  its 
members." 

Dr.  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  who  was  for  thirteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  and,  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Willingham's 
pastor,  draws  the  following  interesting  picture: 

"Many  were  the  times  we  talked  together  on  the  prob- 
lems ever  pressing  on  him  foi-  solution,  and  often  were  the 
moments  when  we  bowed  in  prayer  for  the  guiding  wisdom 
of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  The  devoutness  of  this 
man  was  as  marked  as  his  tireless  energy.  It  was  good  to 
be  with  him.  His  touch  was  magnetic,  and  his  whole-souled 
consecration  was  an  inspiration. 
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"Always  busy  at  his  desk  during  office  hours,  he  was 
never  fretted  at  interruptions.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
him  lose  his  temper  or  even  his  patience.  He  had,  as  an 
expedient  for  self-protection,  a  large  cardboard  inscribed 
with  the  words,  'My  Busy  Day.'  When  matters  pressed, 
he  set  this  card  in  a  conspicuous  place  to  plead  for  the 
caller's  mercy.  I  do  not  know  how  often  I  impudently 
laid  that  card  on  its  face,  and  seated  myself  by  my  beloved 
and  toiling  Secretary.  He  liked  the  audacity  of  a  friend. 
The  truth  is,  he  often  needed  to  be  shaken  off  his  task.  My 
discretion  never  forsook  me.  A  few  brief  words,  I  put  that 
eloquent  hint  on  duty  again  and  silently  stole  away. 

''No  Secretary  was  ever  more  courteous  and  deferential 
to  his  Board.  He  came  with  views  and  plans,  as  he  should, 
but  never  was  their  a  claim  of  superior  wisdom,  or  any 
shade  of  demand  that  his  recommendations  pass.  Com- 
monly, they  did;  sometimes  they  did  not.  He  believed  in 
his  brethren,  and  his  brethren  cordially  believed  in  him. 
He  was  too  wise  a  leader  to  show  resentment  at  the  dis- 
approval or  modification  of  a  scheme  and  more,  he  was  too 
good  a  man  to  feel  it.  In  thirteen  vears  I  never  saw  him 
the  least  ruffled  or  out  of  humor  in  that  Mission  Room." 

This  chapter  cannot  be  concluded  without  a  few  words 
from  Dr.  J.  B.  Gambrell,  who,  as  the  State  Secretary  of 
Texas,  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Foreign  Mission  work 
of  Southern  Baptists.     Dr.  Gambrell  writes: 

"Dr.  Willingham  had  two  outstanding  qualifications  for 
his  great  work.  He  had  many  other  qualifications,  but  two 
stand  out  like  mountain  peaks  in  his  life. 

"First,  he  was  a  great  business  man,  and  there  is  a  very 
large  business  side  to  missions.  His  business  ability  com- 
manded the  respect  of  banks  and  business  men  everywhere. 
They  felt  his  strength  and  had  confidence  in  his  judgment. 
This  characteristic  had  very  much  to  do  with  his  large 
success  as  a  Secretary. 

"But,  second,  I  do  not  regard  this  as  the  main  qualifi- 
cation. The  great  thing  about  Dr.  Willingham  was  his  tre- 
mendous personality,  which  was  given  over  completely  to 
his  work.     Among  his  brethren  in  the  West  he  was  called' 
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'Mr.  Greatheart.'  He  was  never  in  a  mood  to  raise  ques- 
tions. He  was  a  Christian  of  such  heroic  mold  as  to  bear 
down  all  small  oppositions  and  of  such  fervent  zeal  as  to 
inspire  and  lift  up  the  masses.  As  a  Secretary  he  dealt 
very  little  in  the  small nesses  of  some  secretaries — fine  jjoints 
of  management  and  organization.  Before  every  assembly 
he  addressed  he  set  out  the  mission  cause  in  its  greatest 
outlines  and  poured  out  a  flood  of  missionary  passion. 
There  was  nothing  little  about  him — large  in  body,  in  brain, 
in  heart,  in  plans — he  led  the  masses  with  his  own  convic- 
tions and  passion. 

''There  is  little  wonder  that,  under  a  leadership  so  posi- 
tive, sane  and  inspiring,  the  cause  went  forward  under  his 
administration  at  a  great  rate.  He  made  things  glow, 
grow,  and  go,  and  has  left  an  impress  on  the  South  that  will 
last." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  SECRETARY  AND  THE   MISSIONARIES. 

''Mamma,  aren't  there  more  mi.ssioiiaries  iii  the  world 
than  any  other  kind  of  people?"  The  question  of  six-year- 
old  Harris,  Dr.  W'illingham's  fourth  son,  pro])ounded  one 
evening-  while  several  missionaries  were  being  entertained, 
caused  a  ripple  of  laughter  among  all  who  heard  it.  It 
was,  however,  a  natural  question  for  a  little  fellow  to  ask. 
Many  missionaries  and  those  applying  to  be  appointed  vis- 
ited his  father's  home.  However  pressing  his  duties,  Dr. 
Willingham  was  never  too  busy  to  care  for  the  missionaries 
and  the  "new  missionaries,"  as  he  usually  styled  the  ap- 
l)licants.  Cheerfully  would  he  meet  trains — early  or  late — 
purchase  tickets  or  make  other  traveling  arrangements,  and 
in  countless  ways  look  after  the  welfare  of  these  noble 
people.  Not  less  tireless  in  her  efforts  was  Mrs.  Willing- 
ham,  who,  alw^ays  putting  her  husband's  work  first,  was 
ever  ready  to  receive  his  guests,  however  unexpected  or 
however  many. 

''We  people  out  here  often  talk  about  your  delightful 
home  and  our  queen  of  Foreign  Missions,"  writes  Rev.  W. 
C.  Newton,  of  China,  in  1906.  ''Many  a  woman  with  her 
arms  full  of  children  has  been  insjtired  to  brave  endurance 
by  the  blessed  example  of  Mrs.  Willingham.  She  has  shown 
what  could  be  done,  just  with  a  home,  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions." 

Now,   a   missionary   who   had   been   compelled   to   come 

alone  with  her  little  ones  to  this  country  would  spend  a 
few  days  in  the  Secretary's  home.  Sometimes  a  bridal 
couple  expecting  soon  to  leave  for  the  foreign  field  would 
spend  part  of  their  honeymoon  there;  often  the  child  of  a 
missionary,   returning  to   the  United   States  to  obtain  an 
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education,  woiikl  stop  long'  enough  to  receive  a  warm  wel- 
come, loving  sympathy,  and  father-like  counsel  which  would 
help  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  separation  from  loved 
ones :  sometimes  a  worker,  returned  to  this  country  in  search 
of  health,  would  find  encouragement  and  cheer;  many  ap- 
plicants, instead  of  being  lodged  in  a  lonely  hotel,  would  be 
entertained  in  a  home  full  of  young  people  who  sought  to 
make  their  stay  enjoyable  and  to  allay  any  nervousness 
occasioned  by  the  thought  of  the  examination  before  the 
Board.  Every  missionary  who  came  to  Richmond  Avould  be 
entertained  at  least  at  one  meal.  During  the  years  in  which 
a  large  number  of  new  missionaries  were  appointed,  his 
table  would  often  be  stretched  to  its  limit,  as  many  would 
sometimes  appear  before  the  Board  at  the  same  meeting. 

Dr.  Willingham's  children  were  often  delegated  to  en- 
tertain the  visitors  while  their  father  was  busy  at  the  office. 
How  many  sight-seeing  trips  they  conducted,  visiting  old 
St.  John's  Church,  where  Patrick  Henry  made  his  famous 
speech;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  second  only 
to  that  of  Peter  tlie  Great  in  St.  Petersburg;  the  Virginia 
Capitol,  the  old  capitol  of  the  Confederacy  remodeled,  in 
which  can  be  seen  the  famous  Houdon  statue  of  Washing- 
ton ;  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  which  the  pews  of  Lee  and  Davis 
still  stand;  the  majestic  equestrian  statue  of  Lee;  and  other 
sights  of  historical  interest. 

New  missionaries  were  selected  with  great  care.  Dur- 
ing a  few  years  of  Dr.  Willingham's  secretaryship,  few  ap- 
plied to  be  sent;  during  the  greater  number,  however,  many 
were  anxious  to  go.     In  1899  he  writes: 

•'One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  problems  which 
come  before  the  P>oard  is  to  decide  whom  we  shall  send. 
We  have  a  great  many  ajjplications  now  before  us,  and  they 
continue  to  come  in.  As  the  servant  of  the  churches  and 
our  brethren,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  send  those  whom  the 
churches  and  brethren  most  highly  recommend  and  whom 
we  feel  are  the  best  suited  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  us." 
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Carefully  the  Secretary  considered  the  applications 
which  were  received.  Many  letters  did  he  write  that  he 
might  obtain  all  the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  his  fitness  for  the  work  of 
a  foreign  missionary.  Many  who  applied  were  not  fitted 
for  the  work.  His  letters  to  them  were  always  most  kindly ; 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  following  communication 
was  found  in  all  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  decline  an 
application : 

''Our  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of  your  applica- 
tion, on  yesterday  decided  that  it  would  not  be  best  to 
appoint  you  as  one  of  our  missionaries.  We  have  many 
applying  to  go  and  have  to  select  some,  while  others  of  us 
have  to  stay  and  'hold  the  ropes'  for  those  who  do  go.  May 
the  Master  guide  and  bless  you." 

Repeatedly  he  impressed  upon  those  applying  the  need 
of  preparation.  How  often  did  he  write  advice  similar  to 
the  following: 

"Thorough  preparation  is  best  for  any  work  in  life.  The 
Master's  work  is  the  greatest  of  all  and  the  preparation 
should  be  the  best  one  can  get." 

A  most  interesting  picture  of  the  appearing  of  new  mis- 
sionaries before  the  Board  is  given  by  Dr.  W.  R.  L.  Smith: 

"Some  of  the  tenderest  scenes  I  ever  witnessed  occurred 
in  his  Mission  Rooms.  Young  men  and  women,  candidates 
for  appointment  to  the  foreign  fields,  come  now  and  then 
in  groups  for  examination  and  approval.  The  stories  of 
struggle  and  self-surrender  told  by  these  young  people  often 
melted  the  Board  to  tears.  My  eyes  grow  dim  now  at  the 
remembrance  of  those  meetings.  I  can  see  them  now,  stand- 
ing in  line,  after  investigations  are  over,  the  Board's  pre- 
siding officer  tells  them  of  their  acce})tance  for  the  work ; 
he  gives  words  of  tender  counsel  and  good  cheer ;  then  the 
members  pass  along  the  line  to  give  handclasps  and  bene- 
diction.   I  can  hear  Willingham,  in  soft  voice,  start  a  hymn. 
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Sometimes  we  sang  it  through ;  sometimes  it  broke  down  in 
a  sob.  Solemn  prayer  closed  the  scene.  Often  in  those 
moments  I  have  wished  that  all  the  Baptists  of  the  South 
could  witness  the  service." 

After  the  applicant  was  appointed,  there  were  many 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  trip  which  must  be  made  by 
the  Secretary.  No  detail  was  too  minute  for  him  to  attend 
to;  no  number  of  letters  too  great  for  him  to  write  that  the 
new  missionary,  especially  if  a  single  woman,  might  make 
the  ocean  voyage  with  other  missionaries  and  congenial 
people.  His  letters  to  those  who  had  just  left  country, 
home,  and  loved  ones  for  the  work  were  tender  and  full  of 
loving  counsel,  the  keynote  of  which  was  to  ''give  them  the 
pure,  old  gospel."  Before  leaving  for  China,  Dr.  Adrian 
S.  Taylor  writes: 

''You  do  not  know  what  a  feeling  of  security  it  gives 
one  to  know  that  you  are  the  one  through  whom  God  will 
care  for  us  when  we  are  in  China." 

The  confidence  expressed  in  Dr.  Taylor's  letter  was  felt 
by  the  missionaries  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  To  them  Dr. 
Willingham  was  as  a  brother  or  a  father.  They  knew  that 
he  was  interested  in  them  individually ;  that  their  joys  and 
successes  gladdened  his  heart,  and  that  he  sorrowed  with 
them  in  their  disappointments  and  griefs.  Often  their  let- 
ters told  of  sickness  and  suffering;  frequently  a  cablegram 
brought  the  sad  news  of  death.  His  heart  went  out  to  the 
sorrowing  when  he  heard  of  children  left  motherless  and 
a  husband  lonely  by  the  death  of  a  faithful  missionary;  of 
a  woman  and  little  children  left  alone  in  a  foreign  country; 
of  loving  parents  losing  five  children  within  one  week ;  of  a 
splendid  worker  dying  from  the  effects  of  overwork ;  of  a 
young  couple  who  had  contracted  disease  by  living  in  a 
native  house,  returning  to  this  country  only  to  die.  Many 
were  the  heartbreaking  griefs  that  he  shared;  many  the 

(15) 
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words  of  comfort  and  consolation  that  he  wrote ;  many,  the 
petitions  that  he  offered  for  those  sorrowing  in  a  foreign 
country. 

At  times  some  of  the  missionaries  were  in  the  midst  of 
war,  famine,  or  persecution.  Once,  if  not  oftener,  the  Sec- 
retary was  compelled  to  apply  to  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington to  secure  the  release  of  a  missionary  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  foreign  country.  The  Boxer  uprising  in 
1900  seriously  threatened  the  safety  of  the  missionaries  in 
China.  So  critical,  indeed,  did  the  situation  become  that 
a  conference  of  Foreign  Mission  Secretaries  was  called  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Willingham  sent  cablegrams  to  the  South- 
ern Baptist  missionaries  in  China  urging  that  every  pre- 
caution be  taken.  Though  many  missionaries  of  various 
denominations  and  nationalities  were  slain  during  this  ter- 
rible uprising  not  one  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  met  death.  Dr.  C.  W. 
Pruitt,  of  China,  relates  the  following  incident  in  regard  to 
the  spirit  shown  by  Dr.  Willingham  and  the  Board  during 
these  trving  times : 

"Mrs.  Pruitt  and  I  were  for  the  time  being  cut  off  from 
our  work  in  Hwanghien,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Mission 
decided  to  go  home  on  furlough  at  once  and  be  ready  to 
return  to  our  work  after  the  storm.  It  was  September, 
and  we  were  guests  of  Dr.  F.  C.  McConnell  and  family  in 
Lynchburg.  The  Monday  Morning  Pastors'  Conference  was 
being  held  in  the  study  of  Dr.  McConnell's  church.  We  were 
all  surprised  when  he  was  called  to  the  long-distance  tele- 
phone to  talk  with  Richmond.  Dr.  Willingham  wanted  to 
say  that  they  had  secured  a  doctor  for  Hwanghien  and  that 
he  would  be  in  Richmond  the  next  day,  and  would  I  come 
on  and  meet  him.  A  great  meeting,  that !  What  a  beau- 
tiful hospitality.  Dr.  Ayres  and  I  were  both  entertained  in 
the  home.  To  find  D'r.  Willingham  and  the  Board  un- 
abashed by  that  great  Boxer  uprising  that  had  cost  tens 
of  thousands  of  precious  human  lives  was  surely  refresh- 
ing.    Day  and  night  the  one  absorbing  theme  was  to  press 
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on  and  take  China  for  Christ.  Dr.  .\j'ers  was  appointed 
while  we  were  in  Richmond,  and  I  should  find  it  hard  to 
say  who  was  the  happier,  Dr.  Willingham  or  I." 

Dr.  Willingham  was  ever  ready  to  serve  the  mission- 
aries. The  following  extracts  taken  from  two  of  his  letters 
are  examples  of  his  many  expressions  of  his  desire  to  render 
any  assistance  possible: 

"I  do  not  get  out  of  patience  when  you  write  about  these 
things,  for  it  is  my  business  to  look  after  all  mission  inter- 
ests, and  I  am  glad  to  be  of  service  when  I  can.  Much  more 
perplexing  questions  than  these  come  before  us,  and  much 
smaller  ones.  It  would  amuse  you  sometimes  to  see  what 
I  have  to  look  after.  For  instance,  buy  a  piece  of  a  sewing 
machine  and  send  it  to  Africa,  and  then  buy  a  piece  of  a 
buggy  for  someone  in  the  same  country ;  but  I  take  pleasure 
in  serving  my  brethren  in  these  matters." 

*'If  I  can  serve  you  at  any  time,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me.  I  am  here  for  that  purpose,  and  if  there  are  any 
questions  about  which  you  wish  information,  feel  perfectly 
free  to  ask.  I  want  all  the  missionaries  to  know  that  I  am 
their  friend  in  the  work." 

Soon  after  becoming  secretary.  Dr.  Willingham  wrote 
an  open  letter  to  the  missionaries,  in  which  he  told  them  of 
his  interest  in  them  and  of  his  being  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  which  surrounded  them  on  account  of 
his  recent  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  Italy,  and  other  foreign 
countries.  In  this  letter  he  gives  the  following  advice — 
advice  which  he  himself  followed : 

"The  Journal  is  your  means  of  talking  to  the  people ;  let 
us  not  have  it  a  mourner's  bench  nor  a  graveyard,  but  rather 
a  jubilee  platform,  to  praise  God  in  songs  of  trjang  and 
triumph." 

So  often  in  the  Journal  he  writes  in  a  sympathetic  man- 
ner of  the  ''second  year" — that  year  which  is  apt  to  be 
most  trying  of  all  to  the  missionaries.     His  sympathetic 
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understanding  of  the  missionaries  is  vividly  portrayed  in 
the  following  letter  which  was  written  to  Dr.  Love  after 
Dr.  Willingham's  death : 

"We  all  pray  that  you  may  have  grace  and  power  from 
on  High  to  do  this  double  work  that  has  been  placed  on  you 
by  the  denomination.  I  have  made  a  vow  to  God  that  it 
will  not  be  through  me  that  the  Secretary  of  our  Board  will 
break  down.  Dr.  Love,  I  think  I  know  what  I  say  when  I 
tell  you  that  one  of  the  causes  of  Dr.  Willingham's  break- 
down was  trouble  on  the  foreign  field.  Thank  God  for  his 
noble  life  and  great,  big  heart!  He  held  me  up  sometimes 
when  I  was  in  despair.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  really 
written  you  since  you  have  taken  Dr.  Willingham's  place, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  thing  that  is  on  my  heart, 
and  I  think  the  only  thing  I  have  ever  regretted  and  feel 
remorse  for.  I  cannot  now  repent  of  it,  at  least  I  cannot 
make  amends  to  him.  At  Nashville,  I  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  to  him  and  beg  his  pardon,  and  now  it  is  too  late. 

"When  I  first  took  charge  of  the  work,  he  wrote  me  that 

I  had  better  get to  divide  the  responsibility  with 

me,  and  I  replied  that  he  had  his  own  work  and  did  not 
want  to  take  any  more,  and,  besides,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  two  heads  to  any  one  institution.  Dr.  Willingham 
insisted  in  about  three  different  letters  during  more  than 
six  months.  I  was  worn  out  and  overworked  in  the  heat, 
my  family  away  among  the  mountains.  Wife  could  not  live 
in  the  heat  at  that  time;  she  is  used  to  it  now.  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  him  the  following  letter.  I  can  remember  every 
word  of  it  now:  'Dear  Dr.  Willingham:  If  3'ou  think  I 
have  not  enough  sense  to  direct  the  work,  send  out  a  man 
that  can  do  it ;  but  remember  that  as  long  as  I  have  charge 

of  it  it  will  be  managed  by from ,  and 

not  by  R.  J.  Willingham  from  Richmond,  Virginia.  Sin- 
cerely, etc'  He  was  a  big  man — big  enough  to  understand 
me.     God  bless  him!     I  got  the  following  reply:     'Dear 

Brother :     Your  last  letter  shows  that  you  are 

worn  out  and  that  you  need  a  rest.  Now,  just  pull  up  and 
get  out  into  the  country  and  let  things  go  for  a  week.' 

"I  think  that  was  the  biggest  thing  he  could  have  done. 
He  got  at  my  heart  and  he  kept  it.  I  may  be  able  to  tell 
him  when  we  meet  up  there  how  I  tried  to  get  that  letter  out 
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of  the  postofifice  and  failed,  how  I  tried  to  tell  him  how  I 
learned  to  love  him  for  his  tender  and  understanding  re- 
ply. Dr.  Love,  do  not  take  us  for  what  we  say  nor  for  what 
we  do,  always,  but  for  what  you  believe  us  to  be  at  our 
best  when  not  under  the  pressure  of  the  heat  and  stress  of 
this  tremendous  fight  in  this  atmosphere.  It  will  save  you 
nerve-wrecking  hours  when  you  may  feel  the  very  shadow 
of  Gethsemane.  Dr.  Willingham  did  not  write  another  sug- 
gestion about  the  internal  management  of  the  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  three  years  I  had  it  in  hand.  When  letters  like 
the  one  I  wrote  Dr.  Willingham  come  to  me,  my  answers 
have  been  gentle  for  the  memory  of  his  kindness  and  deep 
understanding  of  me  in  the  stress  of  fight.  I  feel  relieved 
for  telling  you  Avhat  I  should  have  told  Dr.  Willingham,  as 
he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  my  letters  or  my  voice;  yet,  some- 
how, I  feel  he  knows." 

The  following  incident,  trivial  enough  in  itself,  illus- 
trates Dr.  Willingham's  thoughtfulness.  A  missionary  in 
Mexico  who  had  written  a  tract  which  displeased  the  Cath- 
olics was  imprisoned.  In  writing  to  various  missionaries 
at  this  time.  Dr.  Willingham  told  of  this  arrest  and  inclosed 
one  of  the  tracts,  stating  that  he  thought  they  might  be 
interested  in  reading  it.  Such  acts,  the  referring  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  missionary's  family  by  name,  the  relating  of  a 
bit  of  news  in  regard  to  his  own  family,  and  other  unoffi- 
cial items  were  small  in  themselves,  but  to  the  recipient 
of  the  letter,  far  from  home  and  friends,  they  carried  as- 
surance of  his  personal  interest. 

Spiritually  wearing  upon  the  Secretary  was  the  inability 
of  the  Board  to  grant  so  many  requests  of  the  missionaries. 
How  many  appeals  for  reinforcements  and  equipment  were 
in  their  letters.  How  piteously  they  pleaded  for  the  means 
with  which  to  grasp  the  wonderful  opportunities !  How  it 
weighed  upon  the  Secretary's  heart  to  know  that  some  of 
the  workers  were  not  properly  housed.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  a  young  missionary  who  had  died  from  fever 
brought  on  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  a  native  house 
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was  staggering  to  him.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  crime  to  allow 
these  fafthful  workers  to  suffer  discomfort  and  exposure, 
while  Southern  Baptists  were  living  in  comfortable  and, 
in  many  instances,  costly  homes;  especially  after  his  visit 
to  the  fields,  he  felt  that  the  need  for  suitable  homes  for 
the  missionaries  should  be  first  supplied.  Many  letters  was 
he  compelled  to  write  refusing  requests  of  the  missionaries 
that  they  might  advance — requests  which  should  be  granted, 
but  for  which  the  Board  was  unable  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  These  are  the  things  more  than  hard  work  that 
crush  the  life  out  of  a  man  anxious  to  see  the  work  ad- 
vanced and  the  opportunities  grasped. 

His  name  was  a  household  word  among  the  missionaries 
and  their  children.  A  worker  in  Mexico  was  once  asking 
her  two  little  children  questions  in  the  catechism.  All  went 
well  until  some  question  in  regard  to  the  founder  of  the 
Jewish  race  was  propounded ;  the  little  boy  remained  silent, 
but  the  little  girl  finally  answered,  ''I  think  it  was  Willing- 
ham." 

It  is  not  strange  that  some  of  the  missionaries  who  were 
on  the  foreign  field  largely  on  account  of  his  influence  should 
feel  an  especial  tenderness  for  him.  Rev.  C.  K.  Dozier,  of 
Japan,  writes: 

'*We  feel  toward  him  as  we  would  toward  a  father.  I 
remember  well  how  I  felt  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.  It 
was  at  the  Baptist  Convention  which  met  in  my  home  town 
shortly  after  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Board.  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  he  said,  but  I  know  he  left  his  impress  on 
me,  and  it  burned  its  way  into  my  inmost  soul.  A  few 
years  later,  after  reading  of  his  great  speech  at  the  Savan- 
nah session  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  I  went  to 
my  own  room  at  our  little  country  home,  and  there,  on  my 
knees,  before  I  closed  my  eyes  for  the  night's  sleep,  I  gave 
mv  life  to  the  Foreign  Mission  work." 


'&^ 


In  1906,  Dr.  George  B.  Taylor,  the  veteran  missionary 
to  Italy,  dedicated  his  book  on  Systematic  Theology,  written 
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in  Italian,  to  Di*.  Willingham.  Some  characteristics  of  the 
Secretary  that  inspired  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  mis- 
sionaries can  be  seen  in  the  following  lines  writen  by  Kev. 
Bryan,  of  China: 

"It  was  my  i)rivilege  to  be  in  Richmond  when  Dr.  Wil- 
lingham began  work  as  Secretary,  and  to  go  with  him  to 
his  office  on  his  very  first  day.  He  dropped  down  on  his 
knees  at  the  table  and  said,  'Let  us  begin  with  prayer.'  The 
incident  showed  me  that  we  had  a  Secretary  that  believed 
in  prayer.  I  was  often  with  him  in  his  office,  in  his  home, 
and  on  the  road  in  the  following  years,  and  always  found 
him  to  be  our  praying  Secretary.  His  large  influence  and 
great  success  as  Secretary  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  large  meas- 
ure to  this  fact.  *  *  *  He  and  I  were  often  together 
and  we  did  not  always  agree,  but  I  was  never  once  able  to 
find  any  sting  in  anything  that  he  said  or  did  to  me." 

It  was  never  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Willingham  to  visit  the 
work  in  Africa  and  in  South  America;  but  he  was  not  the 
less  interested  in  these  countries.  Of  all  the  missionaries, 
those  in  Africa  faced  the  greatest  physical  dangers.  Sev- 
eral of  them  who  were  entertained  in  his  home,  after  re- 
turning to  their  work,  met  an  untimely  death  from  disease 
brought  on  by  the  climate  of  the  country.  The  missionaries 
of  Brazil  were,  perhaps,  most  subject  to  persecution.  Mr. 
Solomon  Ginsburg  and  Dr.  Z.  C.  Taylor  were  repeatedly 
imprisoned,  and  many  of  the  others  often  felt  the  iron  hand 
of  Catholicism.  Missionaries  to  that  country  often  visited 
his  home;  sons  of  Dr.  Z.  C.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Bagby,  two  of 
the  Nestors  of  the  Brazilian  work,  attended  Richmond  Col- 
lege, and  the  Secretary  was,  therefore,  able  to  entertain 
them  more  frequently  than  the  children  of  most  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Especially  did  he  appreciate  the  gift  of  Brazilian 
coffee  and  nuts  sent  him  by  some  of  the  native  Christians, 
who,  pound  by  pound,  had  brought  the  products  of  their 
own  fields  until  a  large  quantity  had  been  secured.  In  the 
work   in   Argentina  and   Uruguay,  established  during  his 
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Secretaryship,  he  felt  a  peculiar  interest.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  missionaries  to  those  countries,  several 
of  whom  he  had  known  while  students  at  Richmond  College. 
Dr.  Willingham  was  always  interested  in  the  romances 
of  the  missionaries.  He  believed  that  usually  a  man  can  do 
better  work  if  married,  and  especially  did  he  believe  that 
a  missionary  in  a  foreign  country  needs  the  companionship 
of  a  wife  and  the  refuge  of  a  home.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  to  Miss  Lilly  Nelson,  his  interest  in  the 
romantic  can  be  clearly  seen : 

"A  letter  from  Rev.  R.  W.  Hooker,  of  Toluco,  Mexico, 
tells  me  of  a  happy  event  which  is  to  take  place  December 
24,  and  in  which  you  and  he  are  to  be  the  most  prominent 
parties.  I  am  glad  to  hear  about  this.  Brother  Hooker  is 
a  man  highly  esteemed  by  our  Board  and  by  me  personally, 
and  I  believe  he  is  taking  a  wise  step. 

''May  the  Master  fit  you  for  His  service,  and  use  you 
abundantly  for  the  glory  of  His  name  in  the  salvation  of 
souls." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  joy  to  the  Secretary  when  his  son, 
Calder,  in  1902,  decided  to  become  a  foreign  missionary. 
So  many  young  people  under  his  influence  had  surrendered 
their  lives  for  service,  and  now  the  Lord  had  further  hon- 
ored him  by  calling  his  own  son.  As  he  sat  on  the  platform 
before  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  that  year  and  lis- 
tened to  the  words  of  his  son,  he  was  the  happiest  man  in 
the  Convention ;  and  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
the  Secretary  father  and  missionary  son  clasped  hands  and 
gazed  into  each  other's  tear-stained  faces,  there  were  many 
whose  eyes  were  overflowing.  In  spite  of  his  joy,  however, 
he  suffered  all  the  pangs  which  any  father  would  suffer  when 
parting  with  his  child;  and  he  wrote  to  his  son  soon  after 
his  departure  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  or 
as  if  a  part  of  is  heart  had  been  torn  out.  A  few  words  of 
counsel  which  may  prove  helpful  to  some  young  missionary 
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are  taken  from  letters  to  this  sou  and  to  his  wife,  formerly 
Miss  Bessie  Bell  Hardy,  of  Salem,  Virginia : 

"When  you  first  get  to  Japan  it  will  be  well  to  be  slow 
to  speak  and  swift  to  hear.  It  is  impossible  for  new  mis- 
sionaries to  give  wise  counsel  on  problems  when  the  con- 
ditions are  unknown  to  them  and  entirely  different  from 
anything  they  have  ever  known.  To  speak  too  strongly  at 
such  times  only  gets  the  poor  opinion  of  those  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  work.  I  want  you  to  be  known  as  good 
advisers.  To  this  end  do  not  advise  much  until  you  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  new  surroundings,  etc.,  on  the 
field." 

''Two  things  I  have  found  out  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience: (1)  A  person  who  wants  to  work  succes.sfully  for 
God  must  be  very  intimate  with  Him.  Be  very  close  to 
Him,  dear  children,  and  keep  there.  (2)  Be  dead  in  earnest 
in  the  Lord's  work — there  is  no  time  for  lagging  and  loiter- 
ing— men  who  succeed  in  other  callings  of  life  are  the  earnest 
men.    You  are  in  the  highest  calling — be  earnest." 

"I  hope  that  you  will  be  soul  winners.  It  almost  wor- 
ries me  at  times  that  I  cannot  plead  with  souls,  as  I  would 
like  to  win  thera  to  God:  but  he  seems  to  have  given  me 
other  work  to  do.  and  herein  I  rejoice." 

"Missions  is  earnest,  hard  work  if  done  right.  But  it 
is  work  for  the  Lord  and  He  gives  the  reward.  T  rejoice  to 
see  that  in  your  plans  you  have  a  time  for  communion  with 
our  Father,  and  that  you  are  determined  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage. Spirituality  and  use  of  the  language  are  two  essen- 
tials to  become  a  great  missionary.  May  you  both  be  deeply 
spiritual  and  very  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage." 

"We  are  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Churdi  of  Fukuoka.  1  would  rather  you  be  that 
than  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Richmond  or  Baltimore, 
or  Washington." 

Dr.  Willingham  was  never  of  the  opinion  that  mission- 
aries are  highly  paid ;  he  knew  too  well  of  the  many  sacri- 
fices made  by  them  and  of  the  hardships  which  so  many  of 
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them  experienced.    On  the  contrary  he  was  much  impressed 
by  their  liberality.    To  a  missionary  he  writes : 

"The  $100  sent  by  you  has  been  received.  Many  thanks. 
Oh,  that  our  brethren  at  home  were  a  hundredth  part  as 
much  in  earnest  in  this  great  work  as  the  missionaries  on 
the  field." 

Again  he  writes : 

"If  all  would  give  as  the  missionaries,  how  many  could 
we  send  out  at  onceP' 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  Secretary  is  given  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Cheavens: 

"In  the  early  days  of  March,  1912,  I  went  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  Mayfield  Sanitarium,  to  undergo  a  surgical 
operation.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  in  St.  Louis  I 
saw  in  the  daily  paper  that  Dr.  Willingham  was  in  the  city. 
A  friend  of  mine,  at  my  request,  informed  the  doctor  that 
I  was  in  the  hospital.  That  afternoon  Dr.  Willingham  and 
Dr.  H.  W.  Provence  came  to  see  me.  I  hadn't  seen  Dr. 
Willingham  since  the  Convention  at  Nashville  nine  years 
before,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  changes  time  had 
wrought.  He  wouldn't  listen  to  a  word  about  the  work  on 
the  field,  he  wanted  me  to  get  well,  minimized  the  dangers 
of  the  operation  and  talked  of  pleasant  things  all  the  time. 
He  hardly  mentioned  his  own  troubles — the  financial  difii- 
culties  of  the  Board. 

"The  next  day  he  came  to  see  me  again,  and  before  he 
left  told  me  he  wished  me  to  read  the  27th  Psalm.  'Read 
all  of  it.  Read  to  the  very  end,  omit  nothing.'  I  promised 
him  I  would,  and  I  did,  but  I  failed  to  get  the  comfort  out 
of  the  reading  I  hoped  for.  The  morning  after  he  left  a 
florist  sent  me  a  lovely  jonquil  that  lasted  a  week,  irradiat- 
ing beauty  and  gladness  all  the  time.  With  the  flower  was 
a  card  from  Dr.  Willingham  wishing  me  all  kinds  of  bless- 
ings during  my  sickness. 

"The  dreary  March  days  passed  slowly;  the  gray  clouds 
hung  low  and  the  white  snow  came  down  and  covered  the 
earth.     I   had   painful   days   and    nights    of  wakefulness. 
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Toward  the  eud  of  the  third  week  the  sun  came  out  every 
day,  but  my  strength  had  not  returned.  My  small  stock 
of  patience  was  almost  exhausted.  One  day  I  remember 
when  the  sanitarium  physician  came  in  for  his  morning 
visit,  he  said  that  the  grass  was  getting  green  in  the  parks. 
The  sun  came  up  clear  that  morning  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  away  I  could  see  it,  through  the  smoke  and  haze  of 
the  city,  like  a  great  ball  of  molten  gold  in  the  West.  I 
wanted"  to  get  out.  The  call  of  the  out-of-doors  was  upon  me 
and  I  was  chained  to  my  bed  by  an  unhealed  wound!  My 
family  was  in  Kansas  City  and  wife  and  daughter  both 
sick.  I  grew  rebellious.  Why  had  the  Lord  sent  all  that 
trouble  upon  me?  I  had  been  compelled  to  leave  my  work 
in  Mexico;  it  seemed  unjust  and  unkind. 

"My  Bible  was  on  the  bed  and  in  my  desperation  I 
reached  for  it,  with  a  prayer  that  God  would  give  me  a 
message.    I  opened  at  the  Psalms  and  began  to  read: 

"Wait  for  Jehovah : 

Be  strong,  and  let  they  heart  take  courage; 

Yea,  wait  thou  for  Jehovah." 

"I  read  these  words  over  again  and  their  comfort  began 
to  enter  my  soul.  I  had  not  noticed  what  psalm  it  was. 
When  I  looked,  I  saw  it  was  the  27th,  the  one  Dr.  Willing- 
ham  had  insisted  on  my  reading  to  the  very  end.  I  read 
all  the  psalm  again  and  felt  every  throb  of  the  Psalmist's 
heart  and  my  own  quivered  with  the  exultation  of  a  new 
hope  and  a  loftier  courage.  That  night  I  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  like  the  chorus  of  an  old  and  well  beloved  song, 
the  last  verse  of  the  psalm,  and  in  its  melody  found  peace. 
I  went  to  sleep  with  its  harmonies  in  my  heart.  The  date 
of  that  joyous  experience,  as  T  see  it  now  penciled  on  the 
margin  of  my  Bible,  was  March  29,  1912. 

"I  never  saw  Dr.  Willingham  any  more.  After  his  sick- 
ness last  year  I  wrote  him  of  the  comfort  his  psalm,  as  I 
shall  always  call  it,  brought  me.  He  answered,  from  the 
home  of  one  of  his  sons,  saying  that  he  often  read  the  })salm 
and  that  it  always  helped  him." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

INCIDENTS    ILLUSTRATIVE    AND   CHARACTERISTIC. 

In  the  small  happenings  of  daily  life,  a  person's  char- 
acter can  often  best  be  read.  Many  of  the  following  inci- 
dents are  trivial  enough  in  themselves,  but  they  reveal  the 
personality  of  the  man. 

While  a  pastor,  Dr.  Willingham  was  once  criticized  for 
wearing  a  gold  watch  chain.  Lest  the  Lord's  cause  should 
suffer  for  so  small  a  thing,  he  ever  afterward  wore,  instead 
of  the  chain,  a  simple  black  guard.  Several  years  after 
becoming  Secretary,  he  took  off  his  gold  band  ring,  saying 
he  could  not  plead  for  money  for  Missions  while  on  his 
extended  hand  he  wore  a  ring. 

He  once  appeared  with  some  inexpensive  cuff  buttons 
marked  with  the  letter  "F."  Upon  being  asked  why  he  had 
selected  this  letter,  which  did  not  appear  in  his  name,  he 
answered  that  the  store  in  which  he  purchased  them  had 
none  marked  with  a  "W,"  and  "F"  stood  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Dr.  E.  E.  Bomar  once  said  that  he  should  be  called 
^'R.  J.  Willingham,  D.  E.,"  the  ^'D.  E."  signifying  ^'Dead  in 
Earnest." 

Dr.  Bomar  relates  an  interesting  incident.  Dr.  Willing- 
ham had  just  returned  from  a  trip.  To  questions  concern- 
ing the  trip  he  gave  non-committal  answers.  After  some 
time  had  elapsed,  Dr.  Bomar,  whose  suspicions  had  become 
aroused  by  the  unusual  lask  of  enthusiasm,  said,  "Now, 
Doctor,  did  you  really  have  a  good  trip?"  He  admitted  that 
he  had  not.  While  he  was  speaking  at  the  church,  firebells 
had  begun  to  ring,  and  some  of  the  people  arose  to  leave, 
whereupon  the  preacher  interrupted  his  speech  to  warn 
them  that  it  was  hardlv  necessarv  for  them  to  go  to  the  fire — 
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they  would  probably  reach  a  warm  clime  soon  enough. 
Somehow,  after  that,  Dr.  Willingham  declared  he  was  not 
able  to  make  a  great  impression  for  Foreign  Missions. 

W.  F.  Yarborough  relates  the  following  amusing  inci- 
dent: 

''A  little  incident,  trifling  enough  in  itself,  but  one  which 
he  enjoyed  and  over  which  we  all  laughed  heartily,  occurred 
in  connection  with  his  first  visit  in  our  home  in  Jackson, 
Mississippi.  Always  ready  to  serve,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  preach  at  one  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  town  where 
services  had  been  announced  for  the  evening.  He  took  the 
incident  of  Lot  pitching  his  tent  toward  Sodom  and 
preached  a  soul-stirring  sermon  on  'Keligion  in  the  Home.' 
In  the  church  was  a  family  named  Lott.  We  shared  their 
pew  that  evening  just  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  When  Dr. 
Willingham  reached  the  point  where  Lot's  wife  looked  back 
and  was  turned  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  he  portrayed  the  incident 
quite  vividly,  and  looking  toward  our  Mrs.  Lott,  but  not 
knowing  her  name,  exclaimed,  with  great  pathos,  'Poor  old 
Mrs.  Lot!  Poor  old  Mrs.  Lot!'  The  address  was  so  direct 
and  the  designation  so  pertinent,  though  for  other  reasons, 
that  we  could  scarcely  restrain  ourselves.  Her  daughters 
who  sat  beside  her  were  convulsed  with  suppressed  laughter, 
while  it  was  difficult  for  others  to  deport  themselves  with 
becoming  demeanor  in  the  house  of  God.  He  was  too  much 
the  master  of  himself  to  be  disconcerted,  but  a  number  of 
us  felt  that  explanations  were  in  order  as  soon  as  he  had 
descended  from  the  pulpit.  Dr.  Willingham  enjoyed  the 
incident  as  much  as  any  of  us,  and  entered  heartily  into 
the  fun  which  he  had  unwittingly  caused." 

During  the  early  years  of  his  secretaryship,  he  owned 
property  in  Macon,  Georgia.  To  his  surprise,  he  once  heard 
that  his  agent  had  rented  one  of  his  stores  to  a  barroom- 
keeper.  Immediately,  he  left  for  Macon  and  took  measures 
to  have  the  contract  annulled. 

In  a  note-book  Dr.  Willingham  kept  a  careful  record 
of  the  number  of  miles  traveled  by  him  while  Secretary,  the 
number  for  the  twenty-one  years  totaling  418,600.     Many 
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were  the  persons  who  came  under  his  influence  while  he 
traveled  those  miles.  He  enjoyed  talking  to  his  fellow- 
passengers.  Young  salesmen  who  were  often  thrown  with 
him  traveling  hailed  his  arrival  on  the  train  with  pleasure. 
Many  a  young  person  during  the  course  of  a  pleasant  con- 
versation was  led  to  consider  the  subject  of  his  soul's  salva- 
tion. Often  a  tired  mother  was  induced  to  rest  while  he 
entertained  her  little  one.  His  sister,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Payne, 
relates  the  following: 

''I  was  once  at  the  depot  to  see  him  when  he  was  passing 
through  Atlanta.  Two  little  children  were  quarreling  over 
a  penny ;  one  got  it,  and  that  made  the  other  cry.  The  poor 
mother  was  from  the  plainer  walks  of  life,  and  with  a  baby 
in  her  arms,  and  one  by  her  side,  could  do  nothing  for  the 
crying  children.  Brother  Bob  called  the  little  fellow  to  him 
and  gave  him  two  Chinese  coins,  which  pleased  him  very 
much ;  then  he  turned  to  the  worn  mother  and  told  her  ir 
would  not  long  be  so  hard  on  her;  they  would  soon  groAV 
larger.  Her  face  brightened,  for  his  kind  words  seemed 
to  cheer  her.  He  said  to  me,  'I  can't  bear  to  see  anyone  in 
trouble.' " 

He  once  had  an  engagement  to  speak  in  a  small  town. 
The  little  narrow-gauge  railroad  on  which  the  town  was 
located  was  evidently  not  run  according  to  the  rules  of 
larger  companies,  for  when  the  train  on  which  he  was 
scheduled  to  travel  arrived,  the  conductor  informed  Dr. 
Willingham,  who  happened  to  be  the  only  person  bound  for 
that  town,  that  the  run  would  not  be  made.  Preparations 
were  made  for  another  trip.  Dr.  Willingham,  greatly  sur- 
prised, remonstrated.  The  conductor  seemed  unmovable, 
whereupon  Dr.  Willingham  exclaimed:  "I  have  an  engage- 
ment to  speak  in  that  town  and  my  word  is  as  good  as  my 
bond.  I  have  my  ticket  to  go  on  this  train,  and  if  you 
don't  take  me,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  or  the  road 
hears  the  end  of  this!"  In  referring  to  this  incident,  he 
once  wrote : 
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"On  one  occasion  I  got  a  railroad  train  to  turn  around 
and  go  in  another  direction  to  carry  me  to  an  appointment; 
but  I  met  my  appointment  all  right,  though  I  suppose  a  lot 
of  folks  'blessed  me  out'  for  turning  that  train  around." 

Over  and  over  again  in  his  sermons  and  addresses  he 
would  refer  to  the  widow's  mite.  While  praising  the  small 
gift  which  represented  sacrifice,  however,  he  would  some- 
times belabor  those  in  affluent  circumstances  who  spoke  of 
their  small  contributions  as  the  "widow's  mite."  While  in 
Palestine  in  1908,  he  secured  a  mite  and  a  shekel,  which  he 
afterward  carried  in  his  pocket  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
showing.  He  also  brought  back  many  small  shells  from  the 
Sea  of  Galilee;  and,  as  he  had  always  derived  so  much 
pleasure  in  the  sending  of  foreign  stam])s  to  boys,  he  now 
enjoyed  giving  these  shells  to  little  girls  as  a  memento. 

Dr.  Willingham  was  always  interested  in  the  colored 
people.  Those  in  Richmond  recognized  him  as  a  warm 
friend.  A  sermon  before  a  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  at- 
tendance at  the  services  of  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to 
their  noted  John  Jasper ;  the  presiding  at  a  prolonged  meet- 
ing in  which  a  church  dispute  was  amicably  settled — many 
such  acts  assured  them  of  his  interest.  Dr.  Livingstone 
Johnston,  of  North  Carolina,  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent : 

"It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
of  North  Carolina,  a  dozen  years  ago.  A  number  of  dele- 
gates reached  the  place  of  meeting  on  a  belated  train. 
There  was  a  great  rush  in  order  to  get  located  in  time  to 
reach  the  church  before  the  session  opened.  The  town  was 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  depot  and  the  delegates 
were  conveyed  to  their  homes  in  hacks.  The  hack  in  which 
Dr.  Willingham  rode  was  crowded  to  the  limit.  The 
brethren  were  in  a  jolly  mood,  and  began  to  talk  to  each 
other  about  matters  of  common  interest.  A  colored  man 
was  driving  the  hack.  Dr.  Willingham  was  on  a  rear  setit 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  driver.  The  hack  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  he  reached  over  to  the  colored  man  and 
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asked  if  he  was  a  Christian.  He  said  he  was  not.  Earnestly, 
tenderly,  the  great  Foreign  Mission  secretary  urged  the 
poor  colored  man  to  give  his  heart  to  Christ.  Like  Philip 
of  old,  'he  preached  unto  him  Jesus'  all  the  way  from  the 
depot  to  his  home,  and  when  he  left  he  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  told  him  he  would  pray  for  him.  All  this  was 
done  in  the  quietest,  simplest  way,  without  ostentation, 
but  all  in  that  hack  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
R.  J.  Willingham  loved  the  souls  of  men,  and  wanted  to  see 
them  saved,  whether  the  lost  lived  in  the  heart  of  heathen- 
ism or  in  our  highly  favored  land." 

Dr.  Willingham  was  an  ardent  believer  in  prayer.  Soon 
after  he  became  secretary,  his  father  hold  him  that  when 
he  was  a  pastor  he  had  prayed  especially  for  him  every 
Sunday,  but  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  pray  for 
him  in  his  new  work.  The  son  assured  him  that  more  than 
ever  he  now  needed  his  prayers.  Every  January  the  week 
of  prayer  was  observed  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms.  So 
often  just  before  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention, Dr.  Willingham  would  write  editorials  for  the 
Journal  in  which  he  earnestly  urged  the  people  to  plead  that 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  might  be  felt  in  the  meet- 
ing. His  public  prayers  were  most  tender.  With  a  simple 
child-like  faith  he  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  One  whom  he 
knew  was  present  and  was  listening  to  his  words. 

In  his  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  prevailing  prayer.  At 
times  he  would  observe  a  day  of  fasting;  such  occasions, 
however,  were  known  only  to  his  wife,  who  was  not  deceived 
by  his  pretense  of  eating.  His  great  faith  appropriated  the 
promises  of  the  Bible  literally,  and  he  prayed  for  material 
needs  as  well  as  physical.  The  following  incident,  which 
occurred  during  the  summer  of  1908,  is  but  one  of  several 
in  which  his  prayers  seemed  to  be  answered  to  the  letter. 
On  account  of  sickness,  the  expenses  of  his  family  during 
his  trip  to  the  Orient  had  been  heavier  than  anticipated.  In 
August  after  his  return  he  found  himself  greatly  in  need 
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of  |300.  To  his  wife  he  confided  that  he  had  decided  to 
make  the  matter  a  subject  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Angust 
31  was  set  for  this  purpose.  Arriving  at  his  office  that  morn- 
ing, he  found  letters  from  two  of  his  brothers.  One  of  these 
contained  the  following  words :  "Inclosed  please  find  check, 
which  please  accept.  No  acknowledgment  is  necessary." 
The  check  was  for  |100.  In  the  other  letter  he  read :  "I 
enclose  check  for  |200,  which  I  enclose  with  my  love.''  No 
one  save  his  wife  had  known  of  his  need.  The  day  of  fast- 
ing had  just  begun,  but  his  prayer  had  been  answered ! 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  Dr.  Willingham  would 
select  a  motto ;  and  over  and  over  again  during  the  year  he 
would  turn  to  that  motto  for  strength.  Some  of  those  se- 
lected by  him  were :  'Mehovah-Nisi — The  Lord  my  banner" ; 
"Jehovah-Jireh — The  Lord  will  provide";  Ebenezer — Hith- 
erto hath  the  Lord  helped  us."  His  life  motto  was,  ''Trust 
and  Try,"  founded  on  Psalm  37:3.  His  favorite  Psalm  was 
Psalm  27;  his  favorite  verse,  John  3:16.  The  hymns  which 
he  most  loved  to  sing  were:  ''How  Firm  a  Foundation," 
sung  to  "Protection";  "From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountain," 
"Stand  Up,  Stand  Up,  for  Jesus" ;  "All  Hail  the  Power  of 
Jesus'  Name." 

There  was  a  book  in  Dr.  Willingham's  library  from  which 
he  seemed  to  draw  spiritual  strength  and  vigor.  This  book, 
"Revival  Sermons  by  Baker,"  written  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  had  once  been  in  the 
library  of  his  wife's  grandmother  and  had  long  been  out 
of  print;  whenever  he  was  to  bold  a  protracted  meeting 
while  pastor,  he  always  pored  over  its  contents.  In  the  lives 
of  Elliott  and  Brainard  he  always  found  fresh  missionary 
inspiration  and  often  read  them  before  preparing  his  ad- 
dresses. 

A  woman  who  lives  in  Richmond  once  declared  that  Dr. 
Willingham  was  the  only  person  who  could  influence  her 
to  give  after  she  had  already  given  as  much  as  she  thought 
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she  was  able.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hawthorne  would  sometimes  tell 
the  following  incident  which  occurred  during  a  Convention. 
Before  leaving  his  room  at  the  hotel,  just  before  starting 
to  one  of  the  meetings,  he  took  some  money  out  of  his  pocket- 
book,  remarking  at  the  time  to  his  wife : 

"Bob  Willingham  is  going  to  preach  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  I  know  I  will  give  him  everything  T  have  with 
me,  so  I'll  leave  enough  for  our  expenses  back  home.'' 

In  a  private  drawer  of  his  desk  Dr.  Willingham  kept  a 
dollar — a  gift  to  Foreign  Missions — which  he  had  replaced 
with  a  dollar  of  his  own  that  he  might  keep  it  as  a  memento. 
This  money  had  been  sent  by  a  poor  woman,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  had  been  a  shut-in.  It  had  been  saved  from  spend- 
ing money  given  her  by  friends,  and  was  sent  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  "kind  friends  and  good  care  through  the  past 
years."  The  story  of  that  dollar  won  many  others  for  For- 
eign Missions. 

A  hospital  was  needed  in  China.  An  old  woman  gave 
twenty-five  cents  toward  its  erection.  The  Secretary  told  the 
story  of  this  gift  to  a  consecrated  layman,  who  said,  "With 
what  she  has  given  and  what  I  am  going  to  give,  you  will 
have  enough  to  l)uild  the  hospital."  And  he  wrote  a  check 
for  11,999.75. 

He  did  not  rely  merely  upon  his  public  utterances,  but 
often  sought  to  secure  large  gifts  by  personal  interviews — 
as  he  would  sometimes  say  he  would  "buttonhole  the 
brethren."     Much  was  secured  in  this  way. 

He  was  once  entertained  in  the  home  of  a  lawyer  living 
in  Kentucky,  who,  upon  hearing  that  he  was  to  preach  on 
Foreign  Missions  the  next  morning,  told  him  he  was  glad 
to  entertain  him,  but  that  as  he  did  not  believe  in  Foreign 
Missions,  he  must  not  be  expected  to  give  anything. 
"Colonel,"  said  the  secretary,  "if  I  were  as  well  informed 
as  you  are,  I  would  not  put  myself  against  the  greatest  work 
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tLat  is  going'  on  on  earth  today.  I  would  not  say  I  did 
not  believe  in  it  just  because  I  did  not  know  about  it.  It 
just  shows  you  are  ignorant  in  regard  to  it,  no  matter  how 
well  informed  you  are  on  other  things."  Tlie  next  morning, 
after  he  had  preached  on  what  was  being  done  in  the  great 
heathen  nations  and  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  that  man  stood 
up  and  said,  "Put  me  down  for  flOO.''  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Southern  l^aptist  (Convention  later  than  same  Kentucky 
colonel  walked  uj)  to  him,  and,  ]»utting  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  told  him  that  his  church,  which  had  been  giving 
$600,  could  be  counted  on  for  |1, 000— that  all  the  church  did 
not  contribute  he  would  give. 

Dr.  Willingham  would  sometimes  say  that  he  never  saw 
but  one  man  that  he  did  not  think  ought  to  preach  on  For- 
eign Missions  to  his  congregation.  He  would  thus  tell  of 
the  man : 

"I  sent  out  letters  to  the  preachers  some  time  ago,  and 
one  letter  came  back  like  this :  'Dear  Brother,  I  got  your 
letter,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  preach  Foreign 
Missions  to  my  congregation.'  And  I  wanted  to  know  why, 
and  I  read  along  a  little  farther  down,  and  he  said  •  'I 
am  the  chaplain  in  a  lunatic  asylum.'  And  I  said :  'T  be- 
lieve he  is  excusable,'  and  the  only  case  I  ever  struck.  And 
then,  when  I  got  to  thinking  about  it,  T  did  not  know, 
after  all,  but  what  he  ought  to  have  preached  it  to  them. 
Maybe  it  would  have  done  them  good." 

While  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willingham  were  visiting  the  Mis- 
sion fields,  one  of  their  daughters  spent  several  months  vis- 
iting relatives  in  several  of  the  Southern  States.  While 
she  was  traveling  in  Alabama  one  winter's  afternoon,  the 
conversation  of  some  middle-aged  men  who  had  just  boarded 
the  train  convinced  her  that  they  were  Baptist  preachers 
returning  from  some  convention  or  other  gathering.  Weary 
of  the  monotony  of  traveling,  and  feeling  that  all  Baptist 
pieachers  were  her  friends,  she  finally  introduced  herself 
to  one  who  was  sitting  in  front  of  her.    As  if  he  had  known 
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her  for  years,  he  turned  to  his  friends  and  said,  "Let  me 
introduce  you  to  Dr.  Willingham's  daughter."  And,  until 
they  finally  left  the  train,  the  two  could  not  be  kind  enough 
to  her. 

While  in  a  depot  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  she  was 
compelled  to  change  trains  on  the  return  trip,  she  was  ap- 
proached by  an  old  man  with  silvery  hair.  "Excuse  me," 
he  said,  "but  aren't  you  Dr.  Willingham's  daughter?"  Upon 

being  assured  that  she  was,  he  continued,  "I  am , 

a  Baptist  preacher.  I  never  saw  you  before — in  f;act,  I  did 
not  know  there  was  such  a  person,  but  I  was  sure  anyone 
with  those  eyes  and  that  mouth  was  Dr.  Willingham's 
daughter!"  Such  incidents  made  a  home-sick  girl  feel  that 
her  father's  child  could  never  be  friendless  in  Southern 
Baptist  territory. 

Dr.  Willingham  was  loved  by  people  of  other  denomina- 
tions. At  a  Baptist  gathering  a  few  years  ago  a  Methodist 
preacher  said  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  in  the  South  in  recent  years  was  due,  not  to 
water,  but  to  fire.  "God,"  he  said,  "has  wonderfully  blessed 
you  Southern  Baptists  by  raising  up  among  you  men  of 
fire,  men  like  Dr.  E.  J.  Willingham,  of  Richmond,  that  great 
flaming  torch  set  on  fire  from  heaven,  who  has  been  sweep- 
ing over  our  Southland  in  these  latter  days,  everywhere 
kindling  a  flame  for  God  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
whole  South,  and  not  the  Baptists  alone,  is  in  debt  to  God 
for  this  great  flaming  evangel." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   SECRETARY   IN   THE   HOME. 

Incomplete  indeed  would  be  this  story  of  R.  J.  Willing- 
ham's  life  were  it  to  conclude  without  a  picture  of  him  in 
his  home.  He  was  so  great  as  a  father;  and  his  family 
meant  so  much  to  him  that,  although  many  incidents  of  a 
very  personal  nature  will  not  be  recorded,  some  attempt 
must  be  made  to  show  the  beautiful  relations  which  existed 
between  him  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

Few  homes  are  happier  than  was  his.  No  one  ever  doubted 
that  he  was  master  of  his  own  house.  The  children  were 
trained  to  obey  not  only  the  word  but  the  wish  of  their 
parents;  when  young  they  would  look  with  astonisliment 
at  their  playmates  if  they  suggested  that  they  should  "beg" 
or  "tease"  for  something  which  had  been  forbidden.  Though 
firm  with  his  children,  he  was  their  companion.  What  good 
times  they  had  with  him  when  he  came  home!  The  older 
children  can  recall  scenes  of  thrilling  romps  when  the  father 
on  all-fours  acting  as  pony  or  elephant  would  race  over  the 
floor  with  two  or  three  of  them  sitting  on  his  back,  the  others 
eagerly  watching  the  excitement.  The  younger  ones  can  re- 
member his  shout  when  he  entered  the  room,  the  tossing  of 
the  baby  high  into  the  air,  his  laughing  remarks  and  the 
general  air  of  gaiety  that  his  presence  brought.  How  he  en- 
joyed acting  comedian  for  the  children !  Seated  in  his  big 
chair  after  dinner  or  supper,  one  or  two  tots  perched  on  his 
knees  or  the  arms  of  the  chair,  he  would  throw  his  head 
back  and  sing.  His  voice  was  strong  and  sweet,  and  he 
enjoyed  singing.  Half  closing  his  eyes,  or  perhaps  rolling 
and  blinking  them  to  the  accompaniment  of  grotesque  con- 
tortions of  his  face,  he  would  launch  into  some  of  his  college 
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songs — "Old  Blind  Horse  Racking  in  the  Wilderness,'"  with 
its  indefinite  number  of  improvised  verses;  "The  Ram  of 
Darbey  Town";  ''Mother,  May  I  Go  Out  to  Swim?"  ''Oh, 
Susanna" ;  or  some  other  of  an  inexhaustible  repertoire. 
Perhaps,  as  he  sang  so  feelingly  and  by  his  face  so  patheti- 
cally illustrated  the  sad  song  of  the  little  bird  whose  "music 
was  'friz'  in  his  throat,"  tears  would  begin  to  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  little  girl  with  the  tender  heart,  but  a  smile 
would  shine  through  them  as  he  suddenly  launched  in  most 
joyous  tones  into  "The  Little  Girl  That  Smiled  at  Me." 

Sometimes  the  children  would  take  part  in  the  concert. 
They  were  often  called  on  for  duets,  trios,  or  quartets ;  and 
frecjuentl}^  they  all  joined  with  the  father  in  singing.  Often 
the  songs  were  religious.  "Nothing  But  the  Blood  of  Jesus," 
sung  antiphonally,  was  one  of  the  favorite  songs — the  father 
singing  the  questions,  the  little  ones  caroling  the  refrain, 
"Nothing  but  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  and  all  joining  in  the 
chorus.  ''Oh,  How  I  Love  Jesus" ;  "Blessed  be  the  Name" ; 
and  "I  Have  Anchored  My  Soul  in  the  Haven  of  Rest,"  a 
song  learned  by  him  during  his  first  trip  abroad,  were  also 
among  the  favorites.  As  the  children  grew  older,  he  en- 
joyed having  the  family  gather  around  the  piano  to  sing; 
he  would  usually  call  for  "Old  Folks  at  Home"  and  "Old 
Kentucky  Home,"  his  favorite  secular  songs.  He  enjoyed 
hearing  his  daughters  play  the  piano ;  and,  though  frequently 
not  in  the  parlor  and  not  supposed  to  be  listening,  he  would 
almost  invariably  remark  at  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, "I  enjoyed  your  music." 

Each  morning  was  begun  with  family  prayers.  On  Sun- 
day a  verse  of  a  hymn  usually  introduced  the  worship.  The 
Scripture  he  read  in  a  very  realistic  manner,  often  stopping 
to  make  comments  or  to  give  explanations.  The  prayers, 
off'ered  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  embraced  the  needs  of 
a  lost  world  and  also  of  each  person  present.  Never  did  he 
conclude  those  prayers  without  a  petition  for  the  workers 
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in  the  foreign  fields.  The  mother  would  often  regretfully 
assure  a  tardy  member  of  the  family  who  had  not  been  pres- 
ent during  prayers  that  he  was  missing  his  "heritage";  and 
certain  it  is  that  the  daily  worship  exerted  a  great  influence 
over  the  lives  of  the  children.  While  the  older  children  were 
3'ouug,  prayers  were  again  conducted  in  the  evening;  but,  as 
engagements  began  to  claim  the  time  of  both  father  and 
older  children,  a  change  was  made.  Before  beginning  the 
evening  meal,  each  member  of  the  family  in  turn  repeated  a 
verse  of  Scripture,  after  which  the  father,  instead  of  asking 
the  blessing,  offered  a  short  prayer.  This  custom  would 
sometimes  prove  a  trifle  disconcerting  to  visitors.  Some  of 
them,  as  they  heard  the  verses  repeated  around  the  long 
table — even  the  tiny  tot  lisping  "Gud  is  love" — would  forget 
every  verse  they  had  ever  known.  At  times,  rather  than  keep 
silent,  some  brave  person  would  read  a  framed  motto  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  "God  bless  this  home,"  or  repeat  some  other 
quotation  which  sounded  religious  enough  but  was  certainly 
not  taken  from  the  Bible! 

It  was  Dr.  Willingham's  privilege  to  baptize  all  of  his 
children,  the  ordinance  for  the  younger  ones,  who  united 
with  the  church  after  he  became  Secretary,  being  performed 
in  the  Second  Church. 

He  was  anxious  for  his  children's  lives  to  be  happy  and 
for  them  to  have  as  many  social  pleasures  as  possible.  He 
let  them  understand,  however,  that  he  would  never  give 
his  sanction  to  their  indulging  in  any  questionable  amuse- 
ments. Whethei*  or  not  their  "social  position"  would  be 
affected  by  tlieir  refusing  to  take  part  in  certain  pleasures 
mattered  not.  A  Christian,  he  maintained",  should  never  in- 
dulge in  pleasures  which  might  cause  another's  downfall. 
Even  though  his  children's  views  coincide<l  with  his,  it  was 
sometimes  hard  for-  young  peojjle  to  miss  some  of  the  good 
times  their  friends  were  enjoying,  and  they  would  at  times 
discuss  the  hardshii)s  of  being  "good."    One  argument,  how- 
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ever,  always  proved  conclusive.  "It  would  hurt  Father's  in- 
fluence if  we  did."  He  appreciated  their  loyalty  and  sought 
to  give  them  all  the  innocent  pleasure  possible.  He  encour- 
aged them  to  give  parties,  suppers,  and  other  forms  of  en- 
tertainment and  gladly  furnislied  concert  and  lecture  tickets. 
When  there  was  company,  he  was  the  life  of  the  crowd, 
telling  jokes,  asking  conundrums,  playing  Filipino — in  which 
game  he  invariably  "caught"  the  unwary  visitor. 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  games,  of  which  checkers, 
backgammon,  and  chess  were  his  favorites;  in  playing  the 
latter  with  his  children  he  was  usually  the  champion.  Some- 
times in  the  late  summer  afternoons  he  would  play  quoits 
with  his  sons  and  Dr.  Hatcher,  who  was  an  expert  player 
and  often  came  down  to  play  with  the  boys.  For  several 
years  Dr.  Hatcher  also  made  it  a  custom  to  take  his  birthday 
dinner  at  his  home.  The  father  would  sometimes  on  a  beau- 
tiful Saturday  afternoon  in  the  spring  take  one  or  two  of 
his  daughters  and  the  "little  boys"  fishing  on  Belle  Isle. 
Fish  were  always  brought  home — even  thought  caught  with 
a  "silver  hook."  Other  Saturday  afternoon  outings  were 
car  rides  to  Fonticello  Springs  or  Forest  Hill  Park ;  on  such 
outings  he  was  always  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  the 
family — the  larger  the  number  the  greater  his  enjoyment. 
During  the  latter  years  he  enjoyed  an  occasional  picnic 
taken  late  on  a  summer's  afternoon  out  at  Westhampton  or 
some  other  near-by  park.  On  those  occasions  he  was  the 
chief  merry-maker  of  the  party,  entering  into  the  fun  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  was  refreshing.  The  picnics  to  Buckroe 
Beach  each  summer  were  the  only  "vacations"  he  could  be 
induced  to  take. 

Summer  or  winter,  day  in  and  day  out,  there  was  one 
diversion  which  never  lost  its  charms  for  him — calling  one 
or  two  of  the  family,  he  would  set  out  for  a  walk.  His 
eldest  daughter,  now  Mrs.  J.  W.  Downer,  who  was  an  espe- 
cially charming  companion  for  him  on  many  of  these  walks, 
writes : 
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"Father  had  a  great  habit  of  taking  walks.  Any  time 
of  day  01*  night  he  was  apt  to  be  'inspired'  or  impelled  to 
take  a  little  walk  or  maybe  a  longer  one.  He  liked  com- 
pany, and  much  sweet  intercourse  between  father  and 
mother  and  between  father  and  children  was  had  on  these 
walks.  He  and  we  would  come  back  home  refreshed  in  body, 
mind,  and  soul. 

''We  all  took  them  with  him.  We  had  little  heart-to- 
heart  talks  with  him  at  such  times.  We  have  been  with 
him  when  he  was  tired  and  oppressed,  and  when  he  was 
jolly  and  bubbling  over  with  fun  and  mischief  or  frolic  or 
good  cheer.  A  visit  to  a  patient  in  a  hospital,  or  to  the 
sick  at  their  homes,  or  a  pop-call  to  tell  someone  of  having 
seen  his  or  her  relatives  or  friends  on  his  last  Convention 
trip;  to  view  the  store  windows  on  Broad  Street;  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  fountains  in  Monroe  Park  or  Capitol  Square  were 
frozen;  to  see  how  much  progress  had  been  made  on  some 
house  or  structure  in  progress  of  building;  to  find  out  if 
the  old  James  River  was  flowing  along  in  the  same  old  place; 
or  maybe  just  to  go  somewhere  and  come  back  and  see  how 
long  it  took  to  do  it, — such  things  were  objects  of  our  walks. 
We  went  with  him  on  errands  of  sadness  and  of  gladness, 
and  sometimes  just  to  work  off'  some  of  his  'badness' !  We 
can't  even  think  much  about  father  without  mingled  tears 
and  smiles! 

"At  nightfall  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  1906,  father 
and  I  were  walking  together  on  Broad  Street.  T  was  living 
away  from  Richmond  at  that  time,  but  was  at  home  for  the 
holidays.  As  we  walked  rapidly,  some  rectangular  bronze- 
colored  clocks  in  the  show  window  of  a  store  caught  his 
eye.  'Corneille,'  said  he,  'have  you  a  good  clock?'  T  had 
to  acknowledge  mine  had  defects;  it  stopped  upon  occa- 
sions, without  apparent  reason,  and  the  alarm  arrangement 
refused  absolutely  to  work.  'Come  back  here  a  minute,'  he 
said.  We  went  into  the  store,  looked  at  the  clocks,  and 
we  both  liked  them.  He  handed  the  man  some  money,  say- 
ing he  would  take  one.  As  we  left  the  store,  he  said,  'Now, 
you  can  take  this  clock  along  as  my  New  Year's  gift.  I 
want  you  to  have  a  good  clock.  You  need  an  accurate  time- 
piece to  dO'  your  work  well.  A  good  clock  is  a  treasure,  but 
a  bad  clock  is  a  nuisance.  I  enjoy  listening  to  a  clock  just 
keep  on  ticking,  sometimes,  way  in  the  night.     When  you 
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hear  this  clock  tick  you  can  just  remember  your  father; 
and  remember  Jie  loves  you  all  the  time/ 

"We  walked  on  a  little  distance,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
thinking  to  himself  and  said,  ^Redeem  the  time.  Redeem 
the  time.'  Then  to  me  again,  'And,  Corneille,  when  you  hear 
it  tick,  just  remember  to  'Redeem  the  time.  Redeem  the 
time.' " 

One  cause  of  Dr.  Willingham's  wonderful  vitality  was 
his  ability  to  snatch  a  short  nap.  Lying  on  the  lounge  after 
dinner,  or  simply  reclining  in  his  big  chair  with  his  feet 
resting  on  a  chair  in  front  of  him,  he  could  fall  asleep  al- 
most instantl^y.  If  time  permitted,  he  would  sleep  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes;  but  if  he  was  rushed,  he  could  awake  per- 
fectly refreshed  from  a  three  minutes'  nap. 

However  busy,  he  could  always  tind  time  for  small  ser- 
vices for  his  family.  The  question,  "Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you?"  was  asked  by  him  several  times  a  day;  he  never 
minded  doing  little  things.  Gladly  would  he  mail  letters, 
buy  stamps,  look  up  information  for  someone  who  was  in- 
terested in  a  certain  subject,  or  many  other  little  things 
that  count  for  so  much.  When  one  of  the  daughters  was 
preparing  to  take  a  trip,  he  would  make  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  ticket  and  baggage.  All  she  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  pack  her  trunk  and  accompany  her 
father  to  the  train,  where  he  seemed  to  enjoy  selecting  the 
best  seat  for  her  and  perhaps  giving  the  conductor  or  porter 
special  instructions  to  look  out  for  her  welfare.  As  a  part- 
ing injunction  he  would  admonish,  "If  you  need  any  money 
be  sure  to  let  me  know."  He  was  able  to  accomplish  so  many 
duties  of  such  diverse  nature  on  account  of  his  systematic 
planning.  Usually  at  the  breakfast  table  he  would  take  out 
his  memorandum  and  make  a  list  of  the  various  matters — 
official  and  personal,  important  and  insignificant — to  which 
he  should  attend  that  day ;  at  the  dinner  table  he  would  con- 
sult the  list,  marking  out  the  items  which  had  been  dis- 
patched and  adding  new  items;  at  the  supper  table,  or  in 
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the  evening,  the  memorandnm  would  again  be  consulted  and 
the  different  items  scratched. 

One  of  the  little  boys  once  seeing  his  suitcase  asked, 
''Are  you  coming  or  going?"  The  fact  that  he  was  com- 
I>elled  to  be  away  from  home  so  much  of  the  time  caused 
him  anxiety.  At  times  it  was  hard  to  leave  one  of  the 
family  sick;  and,  even  when  all  were  in  excellent  health,  he 
hated  to  think  of  placing  so  much  responsibility  upon  his 
wife.  Before  leaving  he  would  often  admonish  the  children 
to  behave  well  during  his  absence  and  to  take  "good  care" 
of  their  mother.  He  would  come  back  from  his  trips  sur- 
charged. How  interestingly  he  would  tell  of  his  experiences. 
At  the  table  or  seated  in  the  sitting-room  after  supper  he 
would  relate  all  the  important  happenings,  now  telling  of 
a  relative  he  had  seen;  of  the  preachers  he  had  been  asso- 
ciated with;  of  the  denominational  news;  of  the  great  con- 
ventions he  had  attended — here  and  there  interpolating  an 
anecdote  or  joke  which  he  had  heard  on  his  rounds. 

It  was  sometimes  difficult  for  the  Secretary,  as  business- 
like as  he  was,  to  "make  ends  meet."    Dr.  T.  P.  Bell  writes : 

''He  had  a  large  and  growing  family,  and  his  salary  was 
a  long  way  from  supporting  it.  After  a  little  visit  to  his 
home,  we  were  talking  about  expenses,  and  he  said :  'I 
would  gladly  give  any  man  all  my  salary  and  |500  in  addi- 
tion if  he  would  keep  my  family  uj)  just  in  our  present  style 
of  living;  and  you  see  that  1  live  very  economically.'  Later 
he  said  to  us:  'Everytliing  1  had  when  I  came  here  is  gone, 
except  just  the  home,  and  I  think  I  will  sell  that  and  buy 
a  smaller  one.'  All  this  time  he  was  resisting  an  effoit  to 
increase  his  sahn-y.  The  other  Boards  of  the  ronvention 
were  increasing  their  secretaries'  salaries,  and  wanted  and 
urged  him  to  consent  to  the  increase  of  his;  and  his  own 
Board  was  T)ressing;  but  he  stood  steadfast.  And  it  was 
only  after  his  own  means  was  gone  and  the  cost  of  living 
greatly  increased,  and  that  large  family  of  boys  and  jiirls 
had  to  be  educated,  and  the  claims  upon  him  for  extension 
of  hospitality  to  many  were  pressing,  that  he  consented  to  an 
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increase.  But  he  always  kept  |500  behind  the  secretaries 
of  the  other  Boards  of  the  Convention.  It  was  all  for  Jesus' 
sake." 

His  family  entered  into  the  spirit  which  prompted  him, 
but  it  was  not  always  easy,  after  everyone  had  been  as  eco- 
nomical as  possible,  to  see  him,  already  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  the  work,  harrassed  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  out  of  the  much-to-be  despised  debt.  When  it  finally 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  accept  a  larger 
salary,  he  wrote  to  his  son: 

"The  Board  has  raised  my  salary.  I  hated  to  give  in,  but 
just  could  not  get  along  on  |2,500,  and  had  been  for  years 
using  up  the  little  reserve  I  had  laid  up.  The  Board  would 
have  raised  it  sooner,  but  I  objected.  Everything  has  gone 
up  here  so  high." 

Little  incidents  which  had  happened  in  the  home  were 
sometimes  related  by  him  in  his  speeches.  The  following 
was  often  effectively  told: 

''Not  long  ago  the  little  boy  in  my  home  secured  a  bank 
into  which  he  dropped  the  pennies  that  were  given  to  him. 
Eveiw  few  days  he  would  shake  them  out  and  count  them 
as  we  count  our  wealth.  He  knew  just  how  many  he  had 
in  that  bank. 

"He  learned  that  my  birthday  was  approaching.  He 
wanted  to  show  me  that  he  loved  me,  and  he  purchased  a 
present  for  me.  When  I  went  home,  worried  out  with  the 
labors  of  the  day,  the  boy  came  running  in  and  put  some- 
thing in  my  lap.  'Look  at  that,'  he  said,  'it's  a  present  for 
you.'  I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  gave  him  a  hug  and  a 
kiss,  and  when  he  went  out  I  took  that  bank,  and  you  may 
be  sure  it  had  in  it  more  than  it  ever  had  before.  I  love 
to  think  that  in  such  a  way  as  that  God  deals  with  us." 

Dr.  Willing-ham's  third  son,  Ben,  now  a  physician  in 
North  Carolina,  writes  the  following  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  his  father : 

"When  his  time  was  not  occupied  with  his  pastoral  or 
official  duties,  father  was  never  happier  than  when  doing 
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some  work  about  the  home,  and  he  enjoyed  woikinji;  more 
by  making  those  about  him  work,  too.  We  boys  knew 
that  when  father  decided  to  rest  for  the  afternoon  at  home 
we  might  just  as  well  take  off  our  coats  and  get  to 
work.  He  did  not  ask  so  much  for  speed  as  for  thorough- 
ness. At  Barnesville  we  had  a  fine  garden  in  which  he  could 
exercise  the  physical  man ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
front  yard  had  as  pretty  and  as  many  flowers  as  any  front 
3'ard  that  ever  existed. 

''On  Sunday  afternoons,  as  far  back  as  memory  serves 
me,  mother  or  one  of  the  girls  would  play  the  piano  and  we 
would  sing  songs  for  an  hour  or  more,  in  addition  to  read- 
ing, or  hearing  read,  some  articles  from  good  religious 
I)eriodicals.  We  also  had  to  memorize  portions  of  hymns 
nud  Scripture.  This  custom  was  kept  up  in  the  family  as 
it  grew  in  numbers  and  years. 

''While  we  were  living  in  Chattanooga,  father  once  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  for  the  family  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
during  the  summer  at  a  cottage  on  Lookout  Mountain.  We 
had  a  fine  time,  take  it  as  a  whole.  One  incident  happened, 
however,  which  I  could  not  enjoy  then  as  much  as  T  do 
now.  My  brother,  Calder,  and  T  had  been  detailed  to  go 
to  the  spring  and  get  water  for  dinner.  The  spring  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Arriving  there,  we 
filled  our  buckets,  after  which  we  decided  to  carve  our 
initials  on  some  near-by  trees,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
time  was  rapidly  passing.  In  the  meantime  the  others  of 
the  family  had  been  enjoying,  should  I  say,  a  dry  dinner — 
dry  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  for  there  was  not  a 
drop  to  drink.  Possibly  that  was  the  reason  father  had 
such  a  dry  look  when  he  met  us  about  half  way  home  with 
the  water.  To  our  sorrow,  he  happened  to  be  standing  by 
some  bushes  with  plenty  of  switches  thereon.  Suffice  to  say, 
after  that  we  did  not  linger  around  springs  carving  our 
initials  on  trees. 

"Father  did  not  often  resort  to  corporal  punishment  on 
us  boys  for  the  reason  that,  when  he  did,  he  made  such  a 
fine  job  of  it  that  we  aT)preciated  his  efforts  and  tried  to 
behave.  I  believe  he  wanted  to  j)rove  the  fallacy  of  that 
old  saying  that  preachers'  boys  are  the  meanest  variety  to 
be  found.  He  did  not  expect  his  boys  to  walk  through 
youth  to  manhood  withont  being  subjected  to  temptations 
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to  the  vice  and  foolishness  that  usually  beset  the  average  boy 
or  man.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  so-called  double  standard 
of  morals  for  man,  and  the  single  standard  for  woman 
alone — he  believed  in  the  single  standard  for  both.  To  that 
end,  he  warned  his  boys  against  the  penalties  of  vice, 
spiritual,  moral,  mental,  and  physical.  It  is  a  pity  that 
more  fathers  do  not  give  more  time  and  thought  to  warn 
and  protect  their  sons  again  the  so-called  pardonable  vices. 
More  warnings  would  leave  less  cause  for  reproaches,  tainted 
bodies,  and  wrecked  homes. 

"One  of  the  home  i)roblems  that  had  to  be  solved  was 
the  education  of  the  children.  Most  of  us  graduated  at  the 
jtublic  schools  before  attending  college.  Father  believed  in 
the  denominational  schools  and  contributed  generously 
toward  their  support.  He  also  believed  in  the  public 
schools  as  a  good,  broad,  academic  foundation  for  an  edu- 
cation. Inasmuch  as  the  family  was  larger  in  number  than 
the  average,  to  get  the  different  ones  a  college  education 
meant  a  necessary  cut  in  family  expenses  somewhere.  The 
boys  were  each  taken  out  of  school  for  a  year  that  they 
might  learn  the  business  side  of  an  education  and  at  the 
same  time  earn  money  with  which  to  assist  in  paying  their 
tuition  later  at  college.  Father  decided  that  to  give  his 
children  the  educational  advantages  he  desired,  he  would 
have  to  allow  his  life  insurance  to  lapse  and  i)ut  what  would 
otherwise  have  gone  into  j^ayment  of  premiums  into  the 
payment  of  tuition.  He  believed  that  his  children  would 
be  better  off  with  educated  brains  than  with  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  payable  at  his  death.  As  his  children  grew  up 
and  moved  away  into  other  localities,  to  pursue  their  dif- 
ferent vocations,  his  interest  in  them  continued.  Very  reg- 
ularly did  he  write,  letting  us  know  of  his  love  and  of  those 
at  home,  and  inviting  our  confidences.  He  tried  to  help  each 
of  us  in  our  difficulties." 

He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  children's  profes- 
sional and  business  careers.  His  eldest  son  became  a 
banker;  the  second  a  missionary;  the  third  a  physician;  and 
the  fourth  a  business  man.  The  voungest  has  not  vet  com- 
pleted  his  education.  In  every  way  iiossible  he  sought  to 
aid  and  encourage  them  in  their  chosen  lines.    Harris  some- 
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times  tells  of  the  stiiiiiihis  he  received  from  Ids  father's  re- 
mark, ''I  believe  in  you,  my  boy."  It  was  a  great  grief  to 
Dr.  Williugham  when  his  missionary  son  was  comi)elled  to 
return  to  America  on  account  of  his  Avife's  ill-health.  In 
every  way  possible  he  showed  his  fatherly  love  during  the 
years  of  her  sickness  and  suffering.  Before  his  death  it 
was  his  privilege  to  see  his  son  return  to  Japan. 

Much  could  be  written  of  his  letters  to  his  children. 
However  busj',  he  could  snatch  time  to  write  two  or  three 
a  week  to  those  who  were  away  from  home.  His  letters 
were  brief,  frequently  not  a  i)age;  but  they  contained  all 
the  news.  They  were  also  overflowing  with  love.  Such  words 
as  the  following  constantly  assured  the  absent  one  of  his 
affection : 

''I  am  hungry  to  see  you." 

''I  have  sent  you  several  letters  of  late  and  have  nothing 
special  to  communicate,  except  that  we  love  you,  and  are 
anxiouslv  awaiting  vour  I'eturn." 

He  would  sometimes  have  a  letter  awaiting  a  person  ar- 
riving at  a  strange  place.  The  following  letter  was  written 
a  year  or  two  before  his  death  to  his  son,  Harris,  who  moved 
from  Albany,  Georgia,  to  DeWitt: 

''I  am  vej'n  husy,  but  love  you  much. 

•'Just  a  word  of  good  morning  and  love." 

"This  is  to  meet  and  greet  you  in  DeWitt.  Remember 
my  three  words,  Intef/ritij,  Industrij  and  Cheerfulness.  Let 
your  word  be  as  good  as  your  bond.  Be  scrupulously  hon- 
est and  true.  Then  stick  to  your  business.  Work  hard — 
finish  your  tasks.    It  is  well  to  finish  what  you  begin. 

''Try  to  keep  cheerful.  The  world  loves  cheerful  people — 
God  rules;  He  is  watching  over  us  and  is  providing.  You 
can  accomplish  more  by  being  cheerful,     "     *     *" 

His  son  Calder  writes  the  following: 

''From  the  time  I  entered  the  Seminary,  October  1,  1899, 
until  father  died,  in  December,  1914,  there  was  seldom  a 
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week  that  he  did  not  write  me  at  least  one  letter,  some- 
times as  many  as  three.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
correspondence  with  me,  he  wrote  nearly  all  of  his  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  but  in  later  years  he  dictated  many  of 
them  to  his  stenographer.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
letters  sent  me  for  two  years  before  his  death.  Soon  after 
his  death  his  stenographer  for  twenty  years.  Miss  Fannie 
Pendleton,  wrote  me:  'I  have  been  thinking  how  you  will 
miss  the  weekly  letters  of  your  dear  father,  which  he  took 
so  great  a  pleasure  in  writing.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
I  will  not  write  any  more  letters  to  you  for  him.  Some- 
times he  would  say,  ''Have  I  written  to  Calder  this  week?" 
and  if  I  said  I  did  not  think  so,  he  would  dictate  a  letter 
to  you.' 

''I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  realize  fully  how 
much  father's  letters  have  influenced  me.  Sometimes  they 
simply  recounted  items  of  interest  concerning  the  family, 
home,  or  church;  sometimes  there  were  flashes  of  humor  in 
the  way  he  would  turn  a  sentence,  or  tell  a  joke;  sometimes 
there  Avould  be  comments  on  denominational  affairs,  or  re- 
marks in  reference  to  some  of  the  leaders,  as  when  noting 
the  death  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Carroll,  he  wrote:  'A  great  and 
good  man  has  fallen.  It  will  be  hard  to  get  another  man 
to  take  his  place.  They  can  elect  others,  but  no  one  of  them 
I  know  can  fill  the  Doctor's  place.'  Some  of  his  letters  con- 
tained admonitions  and  advice,  for  he  was  fond  of  giving 
advice.  Such  letters,  with  those  telling  of  his  ambitions 
for  me  and  his  prayers  for  me,  have  naturally  meant  much 
to  me.  Usually  he  would  begin  his  letters  with  the  words, 
'My  Dear  Son,'  and  close  with  the  words,  'Your  affectionate 
father,'  but  sometimes  he  would  vary  it,  as,  for  instance, 
in  his  letter  of  September  2,  1911,  the  first  paragraph  of 
which  I  quote  to  show  with  what  tenderness  he  sometimes 
wrote:  'My  Beloved  Boy:  This  is  the  first  letter  that  I 
have  addressed  to  you  in  Japan  for  over  six  years.  You 
have  passed  through  many  trials  and  difficulties.  *  *  * 
While  your  mother  and  I  soirow  to  give  you  up  again,  we 
rejoice  before  God  that  you  could  go  back  to  the  work  to 
which  you  wish  to  give  your  life.  As  you  take  up  that  work 
again,  may  our  Heavenly  Father  give  you  strength  and 
wisdom  to  pursue  it  for  His  glory.  You  will  need  patience 
and  grace  that  you  may  work  well  with  those  around  you 
for  the  advancement  of  our  Master's  Kingdom.' 
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"The  last  letter,  but  one  which  I  received  from  him, 
closed  with  the  following  paragraph :  'I  am  trying  to  re- 
cite over  and  over  the  27th  Psalm.  I  have  used  this  so 
much  in  years  past  to  encourage  other  people;  I  want  to 
use  it  now  for  myself.  I  know  that  I  can  safely  trust  my 
case  in  the  Lord's  hands,  but  I  must  have  faith  and  serve 
Him.  I  have  not  had  implicit  faith  and  served  Him  faith- 
fully as  I  should  have  done.'  (Written  December  8,  1914.) 
Thus  as  he  referred  to  his  favorite  psalm,  the  psalm  he 
read  at  family  prayers  the  morning  I  left  home  for  Japan, 
he  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  his  heart's  experiences  a  few  days 
before  he  passed  on  to  indeed  'behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord.' " 

Dr.  Willingham  was  always  interested  in  the  romances 
of  his  children;  he  always  enjoyed  being  "confided  in." 
Seven  of  his  children  married  within  seven  years.  E.  J.,  Jr., 
married  Miss  Martha  Landstreet,  of  Kichmond;  Ben,  Miss 
Mary  Glenn  of  North  Carolina;  Corneille,  Dr.  James  W. 
Downer,  professor  of  Latin  in  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Texas;  Belle,  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Ferrell,  who  is  now  practicing 
law  in  Albany,  Georgia;  Calder  married  the  second  time 
Miss  Foy  Johnson,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  Harris,  Miss 
Lynn  Lewis  Jones  of  Richmond;  Carrie,  Mr.  T.  Justin 
Moore,  who  is  now  practicing  law  in  Richmond. 

He  took  great  delight  in  visiting  the  married  children 
in  their  new  homes;  and  they,  in  turn,  considered  his  visits 
rare  treats.  How  glad  they  were  after  the  long  absence 
from  home  to  hear  his  jolly  laugh;  to  learn  the  news  of 
the  family,  of  Richmond,  and  of  the  denomination;  and 
how  they  valued  his  words  of  counsel  which  revealed  his 
quick  perception  of  their  environment.  Fervently  would  he 
pray,  before  leaving,  for  the  "new  home  established." 

In  his  latter  years,  his  grandchildren  occupied  a  large 
place  in  his  heart.  Many  of  the  old-time  scenes  were  now 
repeated.  How  he  would  enjoy  holding  the  babies  up  in 
the  air — moving  them  up  and  down  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  singing;  pausing  now  and  then  to  exclaim,  "Sing  for 

(17) 
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your  old  grandfather!"  One  little  granddaughter,  of  ten 
months,  who  was  visiting  in  the  home  in  1913  soon  learned 
to  accompany  her  grandfather  in  the  ''singing"  as  he  rythmi- 
cally  moved  her  up  and  down;  finally  she  became  so  pro- 
ficient that  even  at  the  sight  of  her  ''old  grandfather"  she 
would  begin  to  "sing."  As  he  lay  desperately  ill  in  October, 
the  little  girl,  who  was  to  return  to  Texas,  was  brought  in 
to  receive  his  farewell.  As  she  was  carried  into  the  sick- 
room her  little  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  big  man  lying  help- 
less in  the  bed;  instantly  she  recognized  him  and  again  be- 
gan to  "sing"  for  her  "old  grandfather."  How  he  enjoyed 
the  little  granddaughters  who  lived  in  Richmond ;  every  Sun- 
day he  must  have  them  come  to  tea.  Frequently  did  he  go 
out  to  see  them,  always  carrying  in  the  pocket  an  apple  or 
an  orange,  candy,  or  some  other  small  present.  How  he 
enjoyed  visiting  his  little  namesake  in  North  Carolina  and 
his  Georgia  and  Texas  grandchildren — and,  of  course,  on 
each  visit  many  snapshots  of  the  "three  generations"  must 
be  caught. 

Among  Dr.  Willingham's  greatest  pleasures  were  his 
brief  visits  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  an  occasional 
visit  paid  by  one  of  them  to  his  home.  How  loyal  those 
brothers  and  sisters  were  to  their  Brother  Bob — "Parson," 
as  they  sometimes  called  him — and  how  much  they  admired 
his  devotion  to  the  Lord's  cause.  They  were  determined 
that  his  sacrifices  for  that  cause  should  not  be  too  great; 
and  often  on  opening  his  mail  he  found  a  check  from  some 
one  of  them  who  wished  to  share  his  prosperit}^  with  his 
preacher-brother.  Dr.  Willingham's  father,  six  uncles,  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  great  grandfather,  and  great,  great 
grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  had  been  deacons.  His 
brothers  did  not  break  the  line  of  succession,  as  five  of  them 
were  made  deacons;  they  have  long  been  well  known  in 
Georgia  Baptist  circles  for  their  liberality  to  many  worthy 
causes.     Two  of  his  sous  and  three  of  his  nephews  in  the 
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deaconate  make  the  sixth  generation  of  the  family  in  this 
office.    Two  of  his  sons-in-law  are  also  deacons. 

Beautiful  was  the  devotion  which  existed  between  Dr. 
AVillingham  and  his  step-mother,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
ex-Governor  Shorter  of  Alabama.  Warmly  he  welcomed 
her  into  the  family  and  ever  proved  a  most  affectionate  son. 
After  his  father's  death  his  regular  letters  assured  her  of 
his  devotion  and  brought  cheer  to  her  in  her  widowhood. 

In  a  chapter  on  Dr.  Willingham's  home  life,  it  is  highly 
fitting  that  the  Second  Baptist  Church  should  figure  promi- 
nently. For  eleven  years  his  home  was  on  the  same  city 
square  with  the  church;  when  the  first  serious  plans  for 
the  building  of  a  new  structure  on  another  location  were 
discussed,  he  took  consolation  in  the  fact  that  perhaps  by 
the  time  the  plans  were  completed  he  would  be  ready  to 
move  into  a  smaller  house  and  that  he  could  probably  se- 
cure one  nearer  the  new  location  which  was  half  a  mile 
from  the  home  in  which  he  was  then  living  I  After  his  re- 
turn from  his  visit  to  the  mission  stations,  he  rented  a 
house  in  West  End,  which  was  a  mile  from  the  new  church. 
Annually,  before  signing  the  lease  for  another  year,  he  would 
make  a  search  for  a  suitable  house  located  nearer  the  church. 
He  wanted  to  be  convenient  to  the  church  in  order  that 
he  and  his  family  might  attend  as  many  of  the  services  as 
possible  and  that  none  of  them  might  find  any  difficulty  in 
arriving  on  time.  He  always  wished  to  sit  near  the  front. 
When  he  first  became  a  member  of  this  church,  there  were 
no  unoccupied  pews  in  the  front  save  those  in  the  "Amen 
Corner" ;  the  Willingham  family  were  therefore  seen  one 
Sabbath  making  their  way  to  the  "Amen  Corner,"  w^here 
they  occupied  two  pews,  much  to  the  amusement  of  some 
of  the  young  ladies  in  the  congregation.  After  the  old 
building  was  remodeled,  the  third  pew  from  the  front  was 
secured.  When  the  church  moved  into  its  new  building  sev- 
eral years  later,  by  dint  of  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of 
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certain  "young  ladies"  in  the  family,  he  finally  gave  his  con- 
sent to  occupy  a  pew  which  was  ninth  from  the  front. 

Early  in  life  the  children  became  church  attendants  as 
well  as  Sunday  school  scholars.  Their  father  was  a  loyal 
member ;  never  would  they  hear  him  utter  a  word  of  censure 
against  "our  pastor,"  but  frequently  they  saw  him  leading 
the  mid-week  prayer-meeting,  preaching  at  one  of  the  Sun- 
day services,  paying  a  visit  at  the  pastors  request,  and  per- 
forming many  other  acts  which  showed  his  devotion  to  the 
pastor  and  the  church.  Greatly  did  he  enjoy  sitting  under 
the  ministry  of  his  friend.  Dr.  W.  W.  Landrum.  The  friend- 
ship between  him  and  Dr.  W.  R.  L.  Smith,  Dr.  Landrum's 
successor,  had  existed  since  they  were  at  the  Seminary  to- 
gether, and  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  Dr.  Smith 
was  his  pastor  their  friendship  became  ever  warmer.  He  felt 
a  fatherly  interest  in  Dr.  L.  B.  Warren,  whom  he  had  known 
from  boyhood.  Dr.  Warren  was  the  cousin  of  his  wdfe  and 
the  son  of  his  former  pastor.  Dr.  E.  W.  Warren,  of  Macon, 
Georgia,  and  a  classmate  of  two  of  his  sons.  Dr.  T.  C. 
Skinner,  who  had  also  attended  Richmond  College  with  his 
eldest  son,  he  had  known  as  a  young  man  just  beginning  his 
ministerial  career.  Upon  arriving  in  Richmond,  Dr.  Skin- 
ner moved  into  a  house  adjoining  Dr.  Willingham's.  The 
intimacy  which  was  thus  established  was  much  enjoyed  by 
them  both.  Dr.  Willingham  found  great  pleasure  in  the 
comradeship  of  his  young  pastor;  he  enjoyed  their  strolls 
together,  their  frequent  walks  to  and  from  church,  the  con- 
versations they  had  while  seated  on  their  front  porches  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer  evenings,  the  calls  after  the  Sunday 
evening  service  when  the  young  pastor  would  run  over  to 
discuss  the  happenings  of  the  day  and  to  find  relaxation  and 
sympathetic  companionship. 

During  the  three  periods  in  which  the  church  was  with- 
out a  pastor,  Dr.  Willingham  was  as  a  "second  pastor." 
Graciously  would  he  accept  the  many  calls  upon  him  to 
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preach,  lead  prayer-meeting,  or  visit  the  sick.  In  the  fall 
of  1910  the  church  was  without  a  pastor  and  then  again 
in  1912.  During  the  many  years  of  Dr.  Willingham's  con- 
nection with  the  church  the  people  had  grown  to  love  him 
with  the  same  affection  that  is  usually  bestowed  upon  a 
pastor  and  it  was  he  whom  they  wanted  to  marry  the  young, 
visit  the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead.  It  was  a  joy  to  him  to 
serve  his  church;  and,  however  fatiguing  his  official  duties, 
he  was  never  too  tired  to  render  these  services. 

Eealizing  how  devoted  he  was  to  his  church  and  how 
tireless  his  efforts  had  been  in  her  behalf,  the  people,  soon 
after  Dr.  Skinner  became  pastor,  planned  a  way  in  which 
to  express  their  devotion  and  love.  On  the  first  Sunday 
afternoon  in  1913  the  annual  church  meeting  was  to  take 
place.  After  the  morning  service,  Mrs.  Willingham  was 
asked  if  the  Doctor  would  attend;  upon  hearing  her  answer 
that  he  had  promised  to  conduct  a  funeral  in  Grace  Street 
Baptist  Church,  the  pastor  being  indisposed,  the  interroga- 
tor seemed  surprised  and  a  trifle  perplexed.  After  dinner 
Mrs.  Willingham  was  called  to  the  'phone  to  receive  a 
message  that  other  arrangements  had  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  funeral  and  that  Dr.  Willingham  must  certainly 
attend  the  church  meeting.  In  the  midst  of  the  meeting 
he  was  asked  by  the  pastor  to  come  to  the  front  that  Mr. 
J.  D.  Crump,  in  behalf  of  the  church,  might  address  him. 
In  most  beautiful  language,  Mr.  Crump,  a  leading  deacon 
and  a  special  friend  of  Dr.  Willingham's,  assured  him  of 
the  love  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-members  and  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  many  services,  after  which  he  presented  him 
with  a  bag  containing  $200  in  gold.  Overcome  with  surprise 
and  emotion,  Dr.  Willingham  could  utter  only  a  few  sen- 
tences of  appreciation.  Indeed  this  act  was  much  appre- 
ciated by  him,  not  more,  however,  than  other  acts  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  by  which  the  people,  both  before  this  time  and 
afterward,   expressed   their  esteem. 
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Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Dr.  Willingham's  liberal- 
ity. He  was  an  ardent  believer  in  tithing,  and  his  gifts  far 
exceeded  the  required  tenth.  In  two  of  his  notebooks  one 
can  see  his  ''Lord's  Treasury  Account"  from  1884  to  1914. 
This  account  was  kept  with  a  neatness,  accuracy  and  sys- 
tem worthy  of  a  professional  bookkeeper.  The  last  entry, 
a  gift  to  the  Seminary,  was  made  two  days  before  his  death. 
There  were  many  causes  to  which  to  give — denominational, 
missionary,  and  charitable.  Frequently,  unsolicited,  he 
would  aid  a  poor  Seminary  student,  college  boy,  or  strug- 
gling preacher.  As  Secretary,  he  received  many  calls.  An 
unknown  Baptist  woman,  destitute  on  a  homestead  in  the 
West,  a  woman's  society  anxious  to  place  lights  in  their 
church,  a  poor  church  struggling  to  secure  funds  for  a  new 
building — innumerable  individuals  and  organizations  called 
on  him  for  assistance;  and,  though  he  said  little  of  such 
things,  the  many  expressions  of  appreciation  of  his  prompt 
response  to  appeals,  found  among  his  letters,  indicate  that 
he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  asked  his  help. 

Another  decided  antipathy  was  that  in  regard  to  the 
wearing  of  mourning.  This  custom  he  considered  a  relic 
of  barbarism;  and  the  sight  of  deep  mourning  invariably 
worried  him.  Kepeatedly  he  requested  that  his  daughters 
should  never  wear  mourning  for  him.  One  of  them  would 
sometimes  insist  that  her  grief  would  not  allow  her  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes ;  when  the  time  came,  however,  she  found 
that  she  could  not  disregard  his  request  so  often  repeated; 
besides,  almost  incongruous  now  seemed  the  idea  of  wearing 
black  garments  for  one  whose  life  had  been  so  glorious  and 
death  so  triumphant. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

STRENGTH    IN    WEAKNESS. 

In  rapid  succession  the  years  passed  by,  bringing  with 
them  new  opportunities  and  increased  responsibilities.  On 
the  last  day  of  February,  1913,  Dr.  Willingham  was  seated 
on  the  train  running  between  Atlanta  and  Athens,  Georgia. 
As  the  familiar  scenery  whizzfed  past  he  was  writing  a  com- 
munication to  the  Foreign  Mission  Board — a  communication 
whch  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  write,  but  which  after 
prayer  and  meditation,  he  had  decided  the  interest  of  the 
work  and  his  duty  to  himself  demanded  that  he  should  write. 
This  communication,  which  he  presented  to  the  Board  soon 

after  returning  to  Richmond,  is  as  follows: 
*'To  the  Foreign  Mission  Board. 

''Dear  Brethren  : — About  twenty  years  ago,  without 
my  knowing  that  any  member  of  this  Board  had  ever 
thought  of  me  in  connection  with  the  position,  you  called 
me  from  the  pastorate  into  the  office  of  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board. 

"Through  these  years,  under  God's  blessing  and  with 
your  continued,  faithful  co-operation,  the  work  has  glor- 
iously developed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  people 
have  increased  their  contributions  from  about  |110,000  an- 
nually to  nearly  |G00,000.  Instead  of  177  workers  on  the 
foreign  field,  we  now  have  about  850.  We  reported  in  1893, 
363  baptisms;  last  year,  4,300.  Our  God  has  led  us  on  and 
blessed  us.  Hundreds  of  churches  have  been  .organized; 
schools  and  colleges,  hospitals  and  publishing  plants  have 
been  established. 

"All  of  these  great  interests  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, 
need  close  attention.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  take 
the  oversight  of  them  all  and  give  them  the  close,  careful 
attention  they  deserve. 
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"After  prayerful,  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  I 
suggest  to  the  Board  that  the  whole  question  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  such  new  arrangements  made  as  shall  be 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

"It  may  be  that  you  will  think  it  best  to  take  some  action 
before  the  Convention  meets  in  May,  so  I  put  my  oflBce  as 
Corresponding  Secretary  in  your  hands  to  do  with  as  seems 
best  to  you  for  the  work.  Your  unfailing  fidelity  through 
the  years  to  the  work  and  to  me  make  me  know  that  you 
will  act  with  an  earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  glorify  our 
Lord." 

The  Board,  realizing  that  such  important  changes  as 
were  suggested  should  be  carefully  considered  before  action 
was  taken,  referred  the  matter  to  a  special  committee. 

In  May,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  was  held  in 
St.  Louis.  As  Dr.  Willingham  stood  before  Southern  Bap- 
tists in  1913  and  read  a  digest  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
little  did  he  realize  that  it  was  the  last  report  that  he  would 
read  before  that  great  body.  How  important  a  part  of  his 
work  had  been  the  compilation  and  writing  of  that  report 
each  year !  Into  it  he  had  put  his  best  thoughts  and  efforts. 
He  sometimes  remarked  that  he  had  never  had  time  to  write 
books  but  that  the  reports  represented  his  literary  work. 
Each  year  he  would  bring  the  first  copy  fresh  from  the 
press  and  present  to  his  wife.  Almost  twenty  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  entered  the  Secretaryship;  they  had 
made  marked  changes  in  his  constitution  and  physique,  but 
they  had  also  witnessed  marked  changes  in  the  work.  As 
he  reads  that  report  let  us  listen  to  a  few  paragraphs : 

"Our  God  has  graciously  blessed  us  in  His  work  during 
the  past  year,  for  which  we  give  sincere  thanks  and  praise 
His  holy  name.  Notwithstanding  many  diflSculties,  we  can 
report  a  year  of  glorious  advance.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

"The  great  development  of  our  work  in  recent  years  cre- 
ates heavy  demands  which  should  be  met  by  us.  Let  us 
here  make  a  brief  comparison  with  our  work  as  reported 
twenty  years  ago  and  this  year.     Then  we  had  no  medical 
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missionary,  only  a  native  physician,  on  the  foreign  field. 
This  year  we  have  thirteen  medical  missionaries,  seven  hos- 
pitals, nine  dispensaries,  and  our  workers  report  65,333 
people  treated.  Then  we  had  16  schools,  with  598  scholars. 
This  year  we  report  266  schools,  with  7,481  scholars.  These 
include  ten  theological  seminaries,  with  222  students,  and  8 
women's  training  schools,  with  191  scholars.  In  1893,  we 
had  no  regular  publishing  plants.  Now  we  have  publishing 
plants  and  book  houses  that  are  turning  out  millions  of 
pages  of  books,  tracts,  etc.  Then  we  had  177  missionaries 
and  native  workers  on  the  field;  now  we  have  846.  That 
year  there  were  reported  383  baptisms,  and  a  total  member- 
ship in  our  churches  on  the  fields  of  2,923;  this  year,  4,532 
baptisms  and  a  membership  of  27,545.  That  year  the  mis- 
sionaries reported  |5,368.42  as  contributed  on  the  foreign 
fields.  This  year  the  missionaries  report  |89,483.70.  All 
of  this  goes  to  show  that  we  have  left  the  day  of  small  things 
and  must  come  up  to  the  great  opportunities  and  respon- 
sibilities which  God  has  placed  upon  us. 

''We  hope  and  believe  that  in  twenty  years  more  what 
we  are  doing  today  will  appear  small  in  proportion  to  what 
will  be  done  then.  Both  individuals  and  churches  will  be 
giving  enough  to  support  a  whole  station.  In  a  number  of 
fields  the  missions  will  be  so  organized  that  the  natives 
will  have  regular  Mission  Boards  themselves,  which  will 
administer  their  work.  The  Board  in  this  country  will  turn 
over  the  funds  to  them,  and  let  them  make  their  own  ar- 
rangements. We  already  see  an  example  of  this  plan  in 
our  South  China  and  Brazilian  missions.     *     *     * 

''Surely  we  ought  to  rejoice  in  a  work  which  brings  to 
us  the  blessings  of  larger  vision,  better  education,  union, 
activity,  liberality,  spirituality,  and  which  helps  to  save 
not  only  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  but  us  and  our 
children  from  selfishness  and  sordidness.  The  prosecution 
of  world-wide  missions  brings  the  richest  blessings,  and  of 
these  none  is  greater  than  the  abiding  presence  of  our  Lord." 

Later  in  the  sessions  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
"Finances  of  the  Foreign  Board"  was  heard.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  staggering  debt  of  $76,400  which 
hung  over  the   Board   should  be  liquidated   and  that  the 
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Board  be  requested  to  plan  its  work  for  the  ensuing  year 
on  the  same  basis  on  which  it  had  worked  the  preceding 
year.  Several  missionaries  and  brethren  warmly  protested 
that  the  Board  must  be  allowed  to  advance.  Just  as  the 
Convention  was  about  to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
they  should  go  forward  or  stand  still,  Dr.  Willingham  was 
called  on  to  pray.  He  waited  until  a  death-like  stillness 
prevailed  and  then  earnestly  he  besought  that  divine  wis- 
dom might  be  given  and  that  the  question  might  be  settled 
aright.  His  prayer  concluded  with  the  words,  'Lord,  take 
us,  break  us  if  need  be,  but  make  us  Thy  willing  servants 
to  carry  out  Thy  purposes."  Often  his  prayers  had  been 
answered  almost  to  the  letter;  this  petition,  one  of  his  last 
before  the  Convention,  was  to  be  answered  before  that  body 
could  convene  again.     The  Convention  decided  to  advance. 

As  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board,  Dr.  Willingham  was  appointed  on  the  Eflfltiency  Com- 
mission, a  commission  appointed  to  make,  during  the  fol- 
lovdng  year,  a  thorough  study  of  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  Convention  through  its  various  Boards,  with  a  view  to 
recommending  at  the  next  Convention  any  changes  or  modi- 
fications which  would  heighten  the  efficiency  of  Southern 
Baptists. 

Summer  arrived  and  a  trying  summer  it  proved  to  be. 
Financial  matters  throughout  the  country  were  straitened 
and  perplexing  questions  arose  in  the  office,  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  drafts  for 
the  expenses  of  the  missionaries.  So  serious  did  the  situa- 
tion become  that  in  the  fall,  the  Board  decided  that  it  was 
not  best  to  send  even  those  new  missionaries  whose  outfits 
and  traveling  expenses  would  be  provided  for  by  friends. 
Missionaries  returning  to  their  fields  were  requested  to 
travel  on  cheaper  boats.  In  many  respects  the  summer 
proved  the  most  wearing  through  which  Dr.  Willingham  had 
passed  in  years.    To  a  correspondent  he  writes: 
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'The  work  has  been  quite  strenuous  with  me  this  sum- 
mer. It  is  difficult  to  run  a  great  enterprise  when  money 
is  short." 

Again  he  writes: 

''I  have  been  quite  busy  this  summer.  There  have  been 
many  questions  to  be  settled  and  some  of  them  have  per- 
plexed us.  It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the  work  when 
finances  are  in  such  a  condition,  but  we  have  gone  forward 
trying  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  our  brethren." 

There  were  many  invitations  for  Dr.  Willingham  to  speak 
in  various  places,  some  of  which  he  accepted ;  others  he  was 
compelled  to  refuse  because  there  were  '^so  many  calls"  upon 
him  or  because  he  was  "so  very  much  pressed  with  work." 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Dr.  Willingham  during  the 
summer  to  welcome  into  the  service  of  the  Board  the  son 
of  his  old  friend,  Dr.  D.  I.  Purser,  Dr.  Frank  Moody  Purser, 
who  had  been  called  to  assist  Dr.  Ray  in  the  Educational 
Department. 

In  August  Dr.  Willingham  received  a  letter  asking  if 
he  would  consider  accepting  the  presidency  of  a  Southern 
College  for  men.  His  heart  was  still  in  the  Foreign  Mission 
work,  but  in  view  of  the  communication  presented  by  him 
to  the  Board,  which  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon,  he  asked 
the  advice  of  Mr,  William  Ellyson,  in  whose  judgment  he 
placed  great  confidence.  Mr.  Ellyson  strongly  advised 
against  his  leaving  the  Secretaryship;  he  declined  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

The  illness  of  his  eldest  daughter  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  caused  him  anxiety.  Casting  aside  his 
worries,  however,  he  would  drop  in  at  the  hospital  and  cheer 
her  with  his  optimistic  and  humorous  remarks;  and  during 
her  convalescence  in  his  home  he  made  the  time  happy  for 
her  and  her  two  little  girls. 

On  October  8-9,  the  Vice-Presidents  from  the  various 
states   attended   the  general   meeting  of  the  Board.     The 
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change  in  the  Secretaryship  which  Dr.  Willingham  had  sug- 
gested was  considered  at  this  meeting;  and  after  careful 
consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  affairs  of  the  Board 
on  the  foreign  field  and  on  the  home  field  demanded  a  di- 
vision in  the  work  done  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Dr.  Willingham  was  elected  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  new 
office  of  Home  Secretary  was  created,  which  was  to  be  filled 
as  soon  as  the  proper  man  could  be  found. 

Soon  after  the  general  Board  meeting  Dr.  Willingham 
attended  the  Maryland  Convention  which  met  in  Baltimore. 
At  this  Convention  he  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Heroism 
of  a  Great  Missionary" — an  account  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Dr.  R.  H.  Graves,  who  had  labored  fifty-six  years  in  China. 
Returning  to  Richmond  about  supper  time  on  Wednesday 
(October  22),  he  did  not  attend  prayer-meeting  on  account 
of  fatigue.  This  indeed  was  unusual.  The  following  morn- 
ing he  was  busy  at  his  desk.  Among  other  important  letters, 
he  wrote  one  in  regard  to  the  trip  he  was  planning  soon  to 
make,  on  which  he  expected  to  attend  the  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  conventions  and  afterward  to  speak  before  the 
Seminary.  Dinner-time  had  almost  arrived  when  Dr.  Ray, 
noticing  that  Dr.  Willingham  was  not  looking  well,  insisted 
that  he  should  return  home.  By  supper-time  his  family 
realized  that  the  trouble  which  had  appeared  to  be  a  cold 
was  much  more  serious;  and  against  his  protest — indeed 
without  his  knowledge — called  in  the  family  physician.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Mathews,  who  immediately  recognized  that  he  was 
threatened  with  paralysis.  Two  days  later,  while  the  doctor 
was  pajang  his  morning  call,  Dr.  Willingham  left  the  chair 
in  which  he  was  sitting  and  walked  over  to  the  couch ;  just 
after  he  lay  down  a  fainting  spell  suddenly  came  over  him. 
As  he  began  to  revive  he  said,  "Well,  Doctor,  my  work  is 
almost  over!"  His  work  was  his  first  thought  even  in  the 
presence  of  death.  The  doctor  informed  the  family  that 
the  end  might  come  at  any  moment.    Critical  days  followed. 
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It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  he  had  a  good  chance 
for  recovery. 

How  he  fought  for  life,  carefully  obeying  the  doctor's 
instructions  not  to  lift  his  head  from  his  pillow.  How 
strange  to  see  him  helpless —  and  yet  even  when  most  criti- 
cally ill  he  planned  for  those  around  him.  How  appreciative 
he  was  of  the  devotion  of  his  family  and  the  many  kind- 
nesses of  his  friends  who  in  many  beautiful  ways  expressed 
their  love.  His  fellow  secretaries  were  most  attentive.  The 
visits  of  his  physician  made  pleasant  breaks  in  the  long 
days.  Dr.  Mathews  is  the  Board  physician,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father.  Dr.  T.  P.  Mathews,  in  this  position;  and 
his  bright  conversation  in  which  he  related  the  news  of  the 
Board  and  the  happenings  of  the  world  in  general  proved 
very  interesting  to  his  patient. 

The  weeks  passed  slowly  by.  The  trained  nurse  would 
laugh  when  Dr.  Willingham  would  speak  of  the  subject  of 
his  last  sermon,  ''Patience,"  which  he  had  preached  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  before  the  Calvary  Church  in  Washington.  He  was 
impatient  to  get  well,  but  not  impatient  with  those  around 
him.  He  was  indeed  very  cheerful.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
hearing  "Pollyanna"  read  aloud,  and  bravely  did  he  try  to 
''play  the  glad  game"  even  if  it  necessitated  his  composing 
during  the  sleepless  hours  of  the  night  a  sequel  to  the  book 
which  had  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure — a  sequel  abound- 
ing in  romantic  matches  which  he  enjoyed  relating  next 
morning.  Especially  anxious  was  he  to  get  well  speedily 
as  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Carrie,  had  long  been  set 
for  December  18,  and  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  take 
place  at  the  appointed  time  and  that  he  should  perform  the 
ceremony. 

The  first  trip  downstairs  was  a  great  event.  As  he  paced 
back  and  forth  in  the  rooms  he  threw  his  arms  around  his 
wife  and  daughter  Elizabeth  and  said  with  emotion,  "I  owe 
so  much  of  it  to  you!"    Eagerly  he  looked  forward  to  his 
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first  walk.  Hardly  could  be  await  the  doctor's  coming 
on  the  appointed  day.  Upon  his  arrival  he  called  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  three  set  out,  proceeding  immediately  to  a  near- 
by store  that  he  might  find  out  just  how  much  he  had  lost  in 
weight.  The  scales  now  showed  225  pounds  in  contrast  to 
250,  his  weight  before  becoming  ill. 

December  18  arrived.  Much  anxiety  was  felt  lest  the 
excitement  of  the  wedding  of  his  youngest  daughter,  even 
though  it  was  to  be  so  very  quiet,  might  prove  injurious 
to  his  returning  health ;  but  a  break  in  his  voice  and  a  long 
pause,  in  which  he  sought  for  self-control  were  followed  by 
his  old-time  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  physician  that  a 
Southern  trip  would  be  beneficial  and  the  urging  of  the 
Board  that  he  take  a  long  vacation,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Willing- 
ham  left  Eichmond  on  the  evening  of  December  19.  Mrs. 
Willingham's  anxiety  was  allayed  hy  the  presence  of  her 
son  Ben  who  had  attended  the  wedding,  and  was  thus  able 
to  accompany  them  to  his  home  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  they  were  to  visit  first. 

After  two  weeks  of  careful  oversight  by  his  doctor  son, 
Dr.  Willingham  was  ready  for  his  trip  to  Florida.  Even 
to  a  convalescent,  a  visit  to  this  state  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary has  many  delightful  features.  He  greatly  enjoyed  be- 
ing in  the  home  of  his  uncle,  W.  J.  Willingham,  who  owned 
a  large  orange  grove  near  Arcadia.  A  pleasant  visit  was 
made  to  his  uncle,  E.  G.,  at  his  winter  home  at  Aripeka, 
where  he  found  excellent  fishing.  After  he  left  Florida, 
short  visits  w^ere  made  in  the  homes  of  several  relatives  in 
Georgia,  among  others  his  son  Harris,  his  daughter  Belle, 
and  his  brothers  Ned,  Broadus,  and  Paul. 

Of  all  the  happenings  of  the  entire  trip,  none  were  more 
happily  remembered  than  the  frequent  visits  of  the  members 
of  the  Sunbeam  Band  in  the  little  church  near  Arcadia. 
The  little  girls  while  on  their  way  to  school  would  run  in 
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with  beautiful  flowers ;  the  boys  with  partridges  which  they 
had  killed  while  hunting.  The  Secretary  always  had  for 
them  a  cheery  word,  a  tender  admonition,  a  pretty  card,  a 
shell  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  a  Chinese  coin  to  interest 
them  in  missions. 

That  his  son  might  look  over  his  general  physical  condi- 
tion, Dr.  Willingham  paid  another  visit  to  Wilmington, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Richmond,  arriving  there  on 
March  15,  the  day  he  had  appointed  while  making  his  plans 
before  leaving  home  in  December. 

Back  in  Richmond — to  him  that  meant  to  be  back  at 
his  work,  and  the  morning  following  his  arrival  he  was 
again  at  his  desk;  his  weakened  condition,  however,  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  there  long.  As  the  weeks  and 
months  passed,  he  grew  somewhat  stronger  and  could  remain 
longer,  but  three  hours  or  more  at  his  desk  each  morning 
exhausted  his  energies  and  made  him  willing  to  return 
home.    To  a  friend  he  writes  soon  after  his  return : 

"I  come  down  and  work  a  while  in  the  morning,  and  then 
in  the  afternoon  try  to  rest  and  regain  my  strength.  I 
find  it  very  hard  to  get  through  with  the  afternoons.  Do- 
ing nothing  is  one  of  the  hardest  jobs  I  have  ever  under- 
taken." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Richmond,  the  Board  held  an 
important  meeting.  After  prayerful  consideration,  they  had 
decided  to  call  Dr.  J.  F.  Love,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  to  the  office 
of  Home  Secretary- ;  and  it  seemed  wise  to  them  at  this 
time,  on  account  of  Dr.  Willingham's  enfeebled  health,  to 
reorganize  the  forces.  Dr.  Willingham  was  elected  General 
Secretary.  He  was  to  have  consultative  and  advisory  rela- 
tions with  the  other  Secretaries  and  with  all  the  depart- 
ments, but  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  of  them. 
His  attendance  at  the  office,  visits  to  conventions  or  other 
public  meetings,  and  other  activities  were  left  to  his  own 

(18) 
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discretion;  and  he  was  affectionately  urged  for  the  sake  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  his  own,  not  to  attempt  more  than  his 
strength  permitted.  He  was  assured  that  his  continued 
presence  in  the  work,  even  with  lessened  responsibilities, 
would  be  a  benediction  and  an  inestimable  blessing.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Smith  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Dr.  T.  B. 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Love,  Home  Secretary. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  Dr.  Williugham  to  know 
that  Dr.  Love  had  accepted  the  call  to  the  Home  Secretary- 
ship. For  many  years  he  had  known  Dr.  Love;  first  as  a 
pastor,  afterward  as  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas  State  Mis- 
sion Board,  and,  for  eight  years,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Home  Mission  Board,  five  of  which  had  been  spent  in 
the  Western  office  in  Dallas,  Texas.  On  account  of  his  long, 
successful  experience  in  missionary  work,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  South,  he 
was  especially  well  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  been 
called.  Dr.  Love  began  his  services  with  the  Board  May  1, 
1914. 

In  every  way  possible  the  other  secretaries  sought  to  re- 
lieve Dr.  Willingham  of  work  and  responsibility.  All  in 
the  office  were  especially  thoughtful  of  him.  Miss  Fannie 
Pendleton,  who  for  many  years  had  so  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently served  him  as  stenographer,  now  took  especial  pains 
to  render  every  attention  possible.  Many  of  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  during  these  months  were  in  regard  to  giving. 

May  came,  bringing  with  it  the  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  in  Nashville.  In  this  city,  thirty-six 
years  before,  a  theological  student,  he  had  attended  his  first 
Convention.  How  often  since  then  had  he  stood  before  that 
great  body  and  stirred  Southern  Baptists  with  his  mission- 
ary message.  How  strange  not  to  be  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings.  And  jet  how  he  rejoiced  that  he  could 
once  more  meet  with  the  brotherhood,  and  how  eagerly  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  could  work  in  the  old- 
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time  manner.  As  he  mingled  with  his  brethren,  he  still 
sought  to  interest  them  in  Missions,  even  stopping  some  of 
them  on  the  street  to  urge  them  to  greater  liberality. 

His  heart  was  deeply  touched  Avhen  on  his  sixtieth  birth- 
day he  received  a  large  box  of  beautiful  Howers  from  the 
missionaries  attending  the  Convention — ever  afterward  he 
carried  the  card  bearing  their  loving  message  in  a  notebook 
next  to  his  heart. 

A  feeling  of  growing  unrest  could  be  seen  among  some 
of  the  brethren ;  and,  in  the  discussions  in  regard  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Efiftciency  Commission,  it  was  evident  that  there 
were  some  who  desired  to  see  radical  changes  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Convention ;  such  as  the  consolidation  of  the 
Boards. 

On  Sunday  Dr.  Willingham  heard  his  friend,  the  great 
Dr.  Geo.  AV.  Truett,  preach.  As  a  fitting  close  to  the  im- 
pressive service,  Dr.  Willingham  pronounced  the  benediction 
— his  last  public  words  during  a  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. 

The  journey  both  to  and  from  Nashville  was  made  more 
l>leasant  by  the  companionship  and  kindnesses  of  Dr.  George 
W.  McDaniel,  who  during  his  pastorate  at  the  First  Church 
had  been  so  devoted  a  friend. 

Summer  arrived.  The  problem  of  interesting  Dr.  Wil- 
lingham while  not  in  the  oflfice  had  been  in  a  measure  solved 
soon  after  his  return  by  the  purchase  of  a  horse  and  buggy 
— a  gift  of  two  of  his  brothers.  When  a  young  man  and 
while  a  pastor,  he  had  always  owned  a  horse,  and  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  another  after  so  many  years;  he  would 
often  tire,  however,  of  spending  so  many  hours  in  what 
seemed  a  useless  occupation.  His  strength  had  not  returned 
as  he  had  expected,  and,  as  each  season  he  would  be  assured 
tliat  the  weather  of  the  next  season  might  be  more  favor- 
able to  his  health,  he  began  to  put  less  confidence  in  the 
prediction.     He  never  gave  up  hope,  however.     If  he  had 
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for  one  moment  believed  that  he  could  never  be  strong  again, 
he  would  have  resigned  as  secretary  imm.ediately,  and  then 
indeed,  no  longer  in  the  work  which  for  so  many  years  had 
been  the  passion  of  his  life,  he  would  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Bravely  he  fought  for  health  and  strength.  He  was 
during  all  these  months  remarkably  cheerful.  As  of  old, 
one  of  his  greatest  joys  was  attending  the  services  of  the 
church.  He  was  always  present  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  away  from  some 
of  the  evening  services. 

For  several  weeks  during  the  summer  Dr.  Willingham 
found  diversion  in  the  thought  of  moving.  Only  one  daugh- 
ter and  one  son  were  unmarried,  and  a  smaller  and  more 
convenient  home  had  been  found  on  Grove  Avenue.  Every 
afternoon  he  must  drive  by  the  "residence"  and  perhaps 
again  in  the  evening  stroll  past.  When  moving  day  ar- 
rived, he  enjoyed  superintending  a  big  job  once  more.  He 
was  not  destined  to  live  long  in  that  home,  but  the  pleasure 
which  he  derived  from  the  bright  sunshiny  rooms  amply 
repaid  for  all  the  trouble  involved.  A  beautiful  friendship 
sprung  up  between  him  and  a  near-by  neighbor — Etta  White- 
head, the  little  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Whitsitt. 

Fall  came  and  went.  He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  State  Convention,  but  his  strength  had  not  returned. 
Often  now  he  must  turn  for  comfort  and  spiritual  strength 
to  Psalm  27,  that  Psalm  which  he  had  so  often  recom- 
mended to  others  in  time  of  trouble.  A  stranger  once  spoke 
to  Edward,  the  youngest  son,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
High  School.  "Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  think  one  of 
the  bravest  things  I  ever  saw  is  the  sight  of  your  father 
going  to  work  every  morning." 

Dr.  Love  writes : 

"To  me  the  most  beautiful  months  in  Dr.  Willingham's 
life  were  those  closing  months  of  it,  when,  under  great 
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physical  disability,  he  struggled  on  for  the  cause  which 
through  the  years  had  claimed  his  splendid  life,  and  which, 
very  probably,  ended  it.  I  count  myself  fortunate  and  feel 
that  I  received  a  consecration  for  my  present  tasks  and 
responsibilities  by  the  fellowship  which  I  had  with  him 
during  those  months.  Although  he  could  not  concentrate 
his  powers  upon  the  problems  of  the  work  for  a  long  period 
at  a  time,  yet  let  it  be  known  that  his  interest  never  abated 
for  a  moment,  and  that  he  was  indispensable  to  the  work 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  Every  morning  during  those 
months  of  trembling  and  decline  he  would  come  to  the 
^Mission  Booms,  give  us  his  counsel,  dispatch  some  part  of 
the  work  himself,  and  before  leaving  call  us  together  for 
prayer.  His  passion  for  Foreign  Missions  was  undying  and 
his  devotion  to  it  lasted  as  long  as  breath  lasted.  No  man 
who  witnessed  his  continued  deep  concern  for  it,  amidst 
great  physical  weakness,  can  ever  think  indifferently  of  this 
cause,  or  take  any  responsibility  which  it  lays  upon  him 
lightly.  The  greatness  of  his  life,  the  steadfastness  of  his 
purpose  and  his  great  love  for  Foreign  Missions  bloomed 
into  rare  beauty  and  fragrance  during  those  closing  days 
which  preceded  the  Sunday  morning  on  which  he  went  to 
be  with  his  Lord." 
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THE    COMPLETED   TASK. 

Christmas  was  approaching.  To  the  women  and  girls 
of  the  Southland,  Dr.  Willingham  sent  a  tender  appeal  for 
the  annual  Christmas  ottering  for  China.  His  heart  turned 
ro  the  missionaries  at  this  time,  and  to  each  of  them  he 
sent,  on  a  Christmas  post  card,  a  loving  word  of  greeting. 
Before  that  appeal  could  be  responded  to  and  before  those 
cards  could  be  received,  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  home- 
going  had  been  flashed  across  this  country  and  to  the  for- 
eign field. 

The  middle  of  December  found  Dr.  Willingham  stronger. 
In  several  of  his  letters  he  expressed  the  belief  that  he 
would  soon  be  restored  to  health  again.  Each  morning  he 
was  at  his  desk  doing  what  he  could  to  advance  the  cause. 
His  great  aim  was  to  intluence  fifteen  persons  each  to  send 
out  a  new  missionary  that  the  offer  of  the  "brother  from 
Pennsylvania"  might  be  taken  up.  Twelve  persons  had 
responded  to  his  appeals.  Singularly  enough,  his  last  of- 
ficial letter,  WTitten  December  18,  was  to  his  old  friend  Dr. 
T.  P.  Bell.    In  concluding,  he  writes: 

"You  have  been  a  mighty  power  in  this  Foreign  Mission 
work  for  many  years  past.  You  helped  to  stir  me  on  the 
subject  and  have  been  my  constant,  strong  helper  through 
the  years.  I  do  not  know  that  any  man  in  our  bounds  has 
been  a  greater  power  for  Foreign  Missions  than  you  have 
been  these  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  now  you 
propose  to  give  your  child  to  the  work.  The  Lord  keep  and 
bless  you. 

''I  am  glad  to  say  that  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days  I 
have  been  feeling  much  better  and  hope  that  I  will  soon  be 
on  the  way  to  Wellville.    With  much  love  to  you  and  yours." 

270 
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On  three  of  the  foiu-  last  afternoons  of  his  life,  Dr.  Wil- 
lingham  called  on  the  sick.  How  cheery  were  his  words  to 
the  patients  and  how  tender  those  to  the  anxious  loved  ones ! 
As  he  was  leaving  the  hospital  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
he  remarked  to  the  head  nurse:  "Well,  Sister,  if  I  don't  see 
you  again,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  merry  Christmas  and 
happy  New  Year." 

On  Wednesday  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Gordon  Poteat, 
who  was  soon  to  leave  for  China,  dined  at  his  home.  Dr. 
Williugham  thought  a  great  deal  of  the  young  man  on 
both  his  own  and  his  father's  account,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  entertain  him.  Six  Richmond  College  students, 
sons  of  various  friends  whom  he  had  long  been  wishing  to 
entertain,  were  invited  for  supper  Thursday  evening.  Ex- 
aminations prevented  some  from  accepting  the  invitation, 
but  those  who  were  able  to  come  seemed  thoroughly  to 
enjoy  the  occasion.  And  Dr.  Williugham,  who  was  on 
strict  diet  himself,  thoroughly  enjoyed  seeing  the  hearty 
way  in  which  those  boys  ate  home  fare.  He  insisted  on 
rehelping  them  until  he  was  ashamed,  he  afterward  de- 
clared, but  still  they  did  not  decline.  When  they  were 
ready  to  go,  he  insisted  on  their  putting  fruit  in  their  pock- 
ets. The  memory  of  that  supper  as  well  as  the  occasion 
itself  afforded  him  much  pleasure. 

Friday  was  the  first  anniversary  of  his  daughter  Carrie's 
wedding.  Before  going  to  the  office  that  morning  he  droj»]te<l 
in  to  extend  his  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  Tn  the 
evening  the  young  couple  must  have  the  occasion  honored 
by  a  little  family  supper. 

Saturday  arrived.  Dr.  Williugham  went  to  his  ofRce. 
but  dictated  only  a  few  personal  letters.  Tn  the  afternoon 
the  others  in  the  home  were  busy  tying  up  their  packages 
for  the  various  out-of-town  members  of  the  family.  All  of 
his  preparations  had  been  made  for  Christmas.  Nothing 
remained  to  be  done.     Even  the  janitor  and  elevator  man 
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at  the  office  had  been  remembered.  Gladly  he  assisted  the 
others  in  wrapping  the  various  packages. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  he  remembered  that  he 
wished  to  send  roses  to  Miss  Fannie  E.  S.  Heck,  who  was 
ill  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  He  had  decided  to  send  them 
in  time  for  Sunday,  believing  that  they  would  be  more 
enjoyed  then  than  at  Christmas,  when  she  would  probably 
receive  many.  As  it  was  getting  late,  he  'phoned  to  the 
florist,  asking  that  the  flowers  be  charged  until  Monday 
and  insisting  that  they  be  sent  that  afternoon  or  evening, 
and  not  Sunday  morning. 

When  the  packages  were  finally  ready,  he  and  Edward 
set  out  to  mail  them.  Before  returning  home,  he  stopped 
to  visit  a  friend  who  had  just  returned  from  a  Northern 
sanitarium.  ''I  just  couldn't  sleep  tonight  without  having 
seen  you!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  entered  the  door. 

He  awoke  early  Sunday  morning.  When  Mrs.  Willing- 
ham  later  remonstrated  with  him  for  not  having  called  her, 
he  replied,  "I  have  been  lying  here  praying." 

At  prayers  that  morning,  he  read  the  Sunday  school 
lesson  for  the  day,  Luke  24 :50-53 ;  Acts  1 :1-11.  As  he  read 
of  the  Ascension  of  the  Saviour,  little  did  his  loved  ones 
dream  that  on  that  very  day  he  too  would  be  taken  to 
heaven.  How  fitting  that  the  last  Scripture  read  by  him 
should  be  the  Saviour's  command  that  his  disciples  should 
be  his  witnesses  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

As  he  left  for  Sunday  school,  he  remarked  to  his  wife, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  that  he  would  give 
the  package  he  was  carrying  to  the  "White  Christmas"  of- 
fering in  the  main  school  and  contribute  also  to  the  Or- 
phanage contribution  which  the  Business  Men's  Bible  Class 
was  to  make.  With  laughing  remarks  to  his  wife,  who 
had  called  him  back  for  her  usual  farewell  kiss,  he  left  for 
Sunday  school,  accompanied  by  Edward. 
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Feeling  ill  before  lie  reached  the  Second  Church,  he 
stopped  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  which  was  on  the  next  block. 
His  daughter,  who  was  at  Sunday  school,  soon  heard  of 
his  illness  and  was  quickly  at  his  side.  His  pastor  and 
several  friends  from  the  Second  Church  gathered  around 
him,  anxious  to  lend  any  assistance  possible.  Dr.  J.  McCaw 
Tompkins,  who  had  previously  attended  him  during  Dr. 
Mathews'  absence  from  the  city,  was  quickly  summoned, 
and  Mrs.  Willingham  was  sent  for.  As  soon  as  the  phy- 
sician arrived,  Dr.  Willingham  was  carried  to  a  room  which 
the  management  had  kindly  and  piomptly  offered.  Soon 
Robert  came  in.  The  doctor  applied  treatment  to  which 
the  patient  seemed  to  respond.  The  friends  who  had  as- 
sisted in  carrying  him  to  the  room  quietly  slipped  away. 
J.  D.  Crump  and  William  Ellyson  lingered,  but  finally  be- 
lieving his  recovery  was  assured  were  ready  to  leave.  See- 
ing them  at  the  door,  Dr.  Willingham  exclaimed :  "Well, 
Doctor,  vou  see  the  best  1  have — mv  familv  and  Will  Ellv- 
son  and  J.  D.  Crump — and,"  he  quicklj^  continued,  "I  have 
the  best  doctor  in  Richmond  I" 

He  appeared  much  better,  and  it  seemed  that  all  danger 
was  past.  He,  however,  insisted  that  he  believed  he  was 
on  his  death-bed.  Turning  to  his  wife,  he  said:  "T  don't 
owe  a  dollar  in  the  World  except  for  those  flowers  I  ordered 
for  Miss  Heck  yesterday."  Over  and  over  he  would  repeat, 
"The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  and,  "Not  my  will  but  Thine 
be  done."  His  thoughts  were  for  those  he  would  leave  be- 
hind. He  requested  Robert  that  in  case  of  his  death  he 
would  watch  over  his  mother,  Elizabeth  and  Edward,  and 
to  his  assurance  that  he  would,  he  replied,  "I  know  you  can, 
and  I  know  you  will." 

To  Edward  he  later  said,  "Boy,  if  I  die,  1  want  you  to 
take  good  care  of  your  mother."  She  was  his  first  thought ; 
he  wished  her  constantly  in  his  sight,  and  over  and  over 
he  spoke  of  how  good  she  had  been  to  him  during  all  the 
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years.    Once  he  said,  "Be  sure  to  give  my  love  to  Calder — 
give  my  love  to  them  all." 

For  quite  a  while  he  had  seemed  much  better,  and  every- 
one believed  that,  in  a  few  hours,  he  could  be  removed  to 
his  home,  but  a  change  suddenly  began  to  come  over  him. 
He  was  propped  up  in  bed  that  he  might  breathe  more  eas- 
ily, and  heroic  treatment  was  administered.  Rapidly  he 
grew  worse,  however,  and  almost  before  his  loved  ones  could 
realize  the  seriousness  of  his  condition  he  sank  back  on  his 
pillows  and  closed  his  eyes.  His  work  must  be  carried  on 
by  others. 

To  those  who  thronged  the  Second  Church  to  pay  their 
last  respects  to  R.  J.  Willingham,  the  singing  of  "From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountain"  did  not  seem  inappropriate.  In 
that  funeral  there  was  a  triumphant  note.  The  services 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Skinner,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hutson, 
President  of  the  Board ;  Dr.  McDaniel ;  Dr.  Emory  Hunt, 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention;  Dr.  Gray  of  the  Home  Board;  Dr.  Gardner  of 
the  Seminary,  Dr.  Landrum,  Dr.  Pitt,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Ray 
and  Dr.  Love.  The  beautiful  tributes  portrayed  a  man  be- 
loved by  his  generation;  a  man  who  had  performed  a  great 
Work — a  work  which  would  live  through  the  years,  though 
he  had  been  called  to  a  well  earned  reward;  intermingled 
with  the  grief  caused  by  his  death  was  the  feeling  of  thanks- 
giving for  his  life.  Dr.  Pitt  read  the  following  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Board : 

REPORT    OP    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    MEMORIAL    TO    DR.    WIL- 
LINGHAM. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Board  has  had  during  its  sixty- 
nine  years  of  history  three  chief  secretaries,  all  three  re- 
markable men  and  each  of  the  three  fitting  in  a  peculiar 
and  striking  way  into  the  period  of  his  service,  meeting 
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with  notable  success  the  couditious  of  the  work  during  his 
incumbency. 

James  B.  Taylor  was  the  first  and  served  27  years,  from 
1845  to  1872.  H.  A.  Tupper  was  the  second,  serving  21 
years  and  a  little  over  four  months,  from  1872  to  1893.  Dr. 
Willingham  came  to  us  in  September,  1893,  and  went  away 
on  December  20th,  1914,  thus  serving  21  years  and  nearly 
four  months.  It  is  touching  and  impressive  at  this  mo- 
ment to  notice  that  his  term  was  within  a  few  days  of  the 
exact  length  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Willingham,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  on  Sun- 
day, December  20,  1914,  a  little  before  12  o'clock.  He  be- 
came ill  on  his  way  to  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  whole  life  that 
he  should  be  stricken  on  his  way  to  God's  house. 

Dr.  Willingham  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Lawton  and 
Elizabeth  Baynard  Willingham.  He  was  born  in  Beaufort 
District,  S.  C,  May  15,  1854.  In  1873,  at  the  age  of  19, 
he  was  graduated  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  ot 
Georgia.  For  four  years  he  engaged  in  teaching  and  mer- 
cantile business,  meanwhile  also  studying  law.  At  this 
time  there  came  a  great  crisis  in  his  life.  One  who  knew 
him  well  wrote  some  years  ago  concerning  this  crisis :  "On 
one  side  lay  wide  open  before  him,  with  his  charming  young 
wife,  the  road  to  wealth.  On  the  other  a  gentle  call  to  a 
higher  and  holier  work.  The  struggle  was  long  and  hard, 
but  convictions  of  duty  prevailed ;  he  turned  from  his  flat- 
tering worldly  prospects,  went  to  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Talbotton,  Ga., 
in  1879."  From  1882  to  1887  he  was  pastor  at  BarnesvIIle, 
Ga.;  1887-91,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  from  1891  to  1893  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  From  that  pastorate  he  came  to  Rich- 
mond as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board.     He  took 
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charge  of  the  Avork  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  not 
only  empty,  but  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt.  The  finances 
of  the  whole  country  were  out  of  joint,  and  four  months 
of  the  convention  year  had  passed.  So  bravely  did  the  new 
Secretary  work  for  the  remaining  eight  months  that  the  con- 
tributions to  the  work  that  year  were  increased  over  those 
of  the  previous  year.  Dr.  Willingham  soon  became  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  greatest  missionary  secretaries  in  the 
whole  countrv.  He  saw  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board  make  marvelous  advance  during  the  twenty-one  years 
while  he  was  secretary.  The  contributions  to  the  work 
grew  from  |106,.332  in  1893  to  |587,458  in  1914.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  in  the  foreign  fields  was  94  when  he 
became  secretar3\  Now  there  are  300  missionaries.  The 
number  of  native  converts  has  increased  from  3,228  to  more 
than  30,000  at  the  present  time. 

A  few  members  of  the  Board  that  received  the  new  Sec- 
retary are  still  in  service.  All  of  the  members  have  had 
the  closest,  most  constant  and  most  intimate  relations  with 
him  for  years.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  during  all 
the  period  of  our  closest  contact  with  him,  he  has  grown 
surely  and  steadily  in  our  respect  and  love.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  record  here  that,  though  he  was  a  strong,  im- 
perious, compelling  sort  of  person,  he  mixed  with  these  out- 
standing traits  so  much  of  gentle  courtesy,  of  consideration 
tor  his  brethren  and  for  their  judgments,  that  no  meeting 
of  the  Board  throughout  the  long  period  of  his  administra- 
tion was  ever  marred  by  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
close  friendship  between  him  and  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. We  mourn  for  him  not  only  as  a  great,  influential 
and  incomparable  leader,  but  also  as  a  brother,  a  friend, 
a  loyal  and  ever  faithful  comrade. 

Dr.  Willingham  brought  to  his  difficult  administration 
work  a  fund  of  unfailing  good  sense,  a  remarkable  diligence, 
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a  firm  and  intelligent  grasp  of  the  varied  and  multiplied 
interests  that  were  in  large  measure  committed  to  his  hands. 

Of  his  resourcefulness,  his  hopefulness,  his  courage  in 
the  midst  of  disheartening  circumstances,  his  serene  temper 
in  time  of  perplexity,  his  great  love  of  his  brethren,  a  love 
so  deep,  so  genuine  that  it  solved  many  a  problem  and 
removed  many  a  difficulty,  we  cannot  now  speak  further. 

No  man  has  ever  enriched  the  life  of  Southern  Baptists 
more  than  Dr.  Williugham.  As  a  denomination,  we  are 
richer  in  the  fullness  of  our  religious  life,  in  the  spirituality 
of  our  service,  in  the  purpose  and  genuineness  of  our  fellow- 
ship because  of  his  twenty-one  years  of  self-abnegating  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board.  He  em- 
bodied personally  the  world-purpose  of  his  office.  Foreign 
Missions  w'as  his  one  and  constant  passion.  To  him,  it  was 
the  greatest  work  in  the  world,  and  that  in  which  a  man 
could  most  abundantly  glorify  his  Lord.  No  man  ever 
heard  him  speak  on  this  great  theme  and  went  away  with 
a  trivial  view  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  pleaded  for  it  as  a 
man  pleads  for  a  holy  cause  to  which  he  has  surrendered 
himself  with  all  his  powers  of  soul,  mind  and  body. 

Dr.  Willingham  was,  above  all  things,  a  foreign  mission- 
ary. There  was  ever  before  him  a  vivid  realization  of  the 
need  of  Christ  in  all  the  world.  He  believed  sincerely  that 
men  everyvVhere  are  hopelessly  lost  without  a  saving  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  as  Saviour.  To  the  making  of  Christ  known 
in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  world.  Dr.  Willingham  de- 
voted every  atom  of  strength  at  his  command.  His  vision 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  heaven  to 
reveal  to  men  the  saving  grace  of  the  Father  was  even  clearer 
than  his  vision  of  the  world's  need.  Hardly  ever  did  he 
make  an  address  without  portraying  the  divine  origin  of 
missions.  He  became,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  missionary  impulse. 
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He  lielcl  the  missionaries  in  peculiar  affection  and  main- 
tained with  them  the  most  fraternal  relations.  Indeed,  he 
was  father  to  all  and  gathered  into  his  own  bosom  their 
cares  and  burdens.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  send  a  card 
of  Christmas  greetings  to  the  missionaries.  He  took  peculiar 
delight  in  making  this  expression  of  his  affection  and  thought 
for  the  dear  workers  at  the  front. 

In  the  year  1907,  after  he  had  been  Secretary  for  four- 
teen years  without  a  single  vacation  and  almost  without  a 
day's  rest,  his  brethren  planned  for  him  with  Mrs.  Willing- 
ham,  to  make  a  trip  around  the  world,  visiting  our  foreign 
fields.  It  was  hoped  that  this  trip  would  be  somewhat  of 
a  rest  and  recreation  to  him.  He  Avas  in  desperate  need  of 
a  change.  He  had  worn  himself  out  in  his  work.  But, 
alas,  the  trip  proved  to  be  anything  but  a  rest  to  him.  With 
his  usual  energy,  he  undertook  to  travel  almost  day  and 
night,  in  order  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  fields. 
The  burdens  of  the  missionaries  and  the  awful  scenes  of 
need  among  the  heathen  nations  seemed  to  weigh  more 
heavily  than  ever  on  his  heart  after  his  return  home.  He 
plunged  immediately  into  herculean  efforts  to  increase  the 
zeal  of  his  brethren  at  home  for  the  lost  peoples  whose  des- 
perate need  he  had  seen.  The  result  was  that  he  had  his 
first  breakdown  in  the  fall  of  1908. 

Unfortunately,  financial  conditions  were  bad  that  year 
following  the  panic,  and  for  the  fir.st  time  in  many  years 
the  Board  Avas  compelled  to  report  a  debt  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  With  his  dislike 
of  debt  and  with  the  consciousness  that  the  burden  of  debt, 
which  has  remained  until  this  day,  was  liindering  the  work 
and  made  it  impossible  to  extend  it  as  it  should  be.  his 
anxiety  became  only  the  greater  and  the  burden  grew  more 
and  more  heavy  upon  him.  He  felt  the  responsibility  for 
the  entire  work  and  was  altogether  unable  to  throw  it  oflf. 
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The  result  was  that  he  became  worn  out  and  broke  down 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  his  prime. 

Among  many  traits  of  his  great  and  admirable  person- 
ality, w^e  must  be  content  to  select  just  one  for  further 
notice.  We  cannot  refrain  even  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow, 
from  the  expression  of  our  profound  gratitude  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  him.  It  was  so  simple,  so  vital,  so  real,  so 
great  that  it  was  a  constant  tonic  to  all  who  came  into 
association  with  him.  His  Lord  was  always  at  hand  and  to 
Him  he  went  with  childlike  trustfulness  with  all  his  private 
burdens  and  public  responsibilities.  It  was  the  faith  of  a 
child  in  the  heart  of  a  strong  and  masterful  man.  No  doubt 
tainted  it,  no  interrogation  enfeebled  it.  Daily,  hourly, 
when  he  was  strong  and  well  and  when  he  was  sick  and 
failing,  this  robust  and  beautiful  faith  remained.  Along 
with  it,  growing  out  of  it  indeed,  came  an  old-fashioned 
piety  that  found  expression  in  his  love  of  God's  Word,  in 
his  love  of  God's  house,  in  his  love  of  God's  people,  in 
his  unflagging  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  every  good 
man  and  every  good  cause.  This  faith  was  tested  time  and 
again  in  the  history  of  the  work  to  which  these  long  years 
were  given.  This  work  was  always  first  in  his  heart.  Sleep- 
ing or  waking,  at  home  or  abroad,  facing  the  great  public 
assemblies  that  waited  upon  his  words  or  seeking  God's 
blessing  in  the  privacy  of  his  room,  wherever  he  went,  what- 
ever might  be  his  associations,  the  great  work  of  giving  the 
gospel  to  the  perishing  field  his  heart  and  hands.  Some- 
times this  work  seemed  in  peril,  not  peril  of  destruction,  but 
peril  of  damage  and  partial  disaster.  No  one  suffered  more 
keenly  the  natural  anxieties  of  such  a  time  or  saw  them  more 
clearly.  Yet  it  was  in  such  seasons  as  this  that  out  of  the 
welter  of  confusion  and  bewilderment  his  faith  arose  and 
shone  like  a  star  in  the  night.  Surely  the  Master  said  to 
him  many  a  time  in  the  secret  experiences  of  his  soul — '*()h, 
man  I  Great  is  thy  faith!  Be  it  unto  these  even  as  tliou 
wilt."' 
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The  w^hole  story  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  great 
work  during  the  period  of  his  leadership  cannot  be  told 
DOW.  But  it  ought  to  be  told  all  over  our  Southern  Baptist 
Zion.  And  when  it  is  told  through  the  coming  years  the 
majestic  figure  of  this  great  Christian,  this  simple-hearted, 
rugged,  devout,  earnest  soul  will  loom  larger  and  larger. 

We  thank  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  him.  We 
pray  God's  comforting  blessing  upon  the  family,  upon  the 
wife  whom  he  loved  with  gallant  and  surpassing  devotion 
and  whose  quiet  ministries  in  the  home  and  in  his  life  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  his  usefulness  and  success,  upon  the 
children  who  grew  up  under  his  fatherly  direction  and 
gracious  influence  and  particular!}^  upon  the  son  far  across 
the  seas  just  where  the  father  would  have  him. 

E.  H.  Pitt, 
Wm.  H.   Smith^ 
J.  F.  LovB^ 
T.  B.  Bay. 


In  beautiful  Hollywood,  in  sight  of  the  James,  his  body 
was  laid  close  to  the  resting  place  of  Hawthorne,  Hatcher 
and  Whitsitt. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  next  issue  of  the  Religious  Her- 
ald appeared  a  poem  entitled,  "To  Robert  J.  Willingham." 
The  poem  which  had  been  written  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Bomar  the 
day  before  Dr.  Willingham's  death  is  as  follows: 

•'Struck  at  the  front  on  the  firing  line, 

Wounded  and  ill — O,  chieftain,  dear, 

This  is  the  news  your  comrades  hear, 
And  they  scarce  can  believe  such  fate  is  thine. 

"For  all  thro'  the  years,  by  night  and  by  day, 
Daring  but  wise  and  strong  thou  hast  been. 
Bearing  the  souls  of  us  lesser  men 

With  thine  own  strensrth  in  the  battle's  fray. 
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"And  all  thro'  these  years,  on  the  firing  line 
We  have  heard  thy  voice  with  its  clarion  call 
To  courage  and  duty.    And  high  over  all 

Has  towered  that  noble  form  of  thine. 

"And  often  we've  looked  at  the  light  on  thy  face, 
Its  strength  lit  up  with  the  Spirit's  fire, 
And  thy  manly  form  seemed  never  to  tire. 

Born  as  thou  art  of  a  princely  race. 

"No  toil  of  the  tent  or  fight  of  the  field 
Seemed  heavy  to  thee.    We  let  thee  bear 
Our  burdens  of  thought  and  toil  and  care. 

For  we  did  not  think  thy  strength  could  yield. 

"You  wounded  and  worn?     Oh,  loving  soul 
With  the  lion  heart,  from  over  the  sea 
And  in  thy  own  land,  a  thousand  for  thee 

Are  praying  this  day,  'God  make  him  whole !'  " 


In  the  January  issue  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal 
appeared  the  last  words  of  E.  J.  Willingham  written  for 
publication.  These  words,  which  he  dictated  just  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death,  are  as  follows: 

"Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  get  this  edition 
about  the  time  that  they  are  making  their  Christmas  offer- 
ings. While  many  people  have  been  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances on  account  of  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war,  a  great  many  have  prospered  and  have  suffered  no 
trouble  financially.  At  this  time  of  the  year  we  ought  to 
review  and  see  how  many  blessings  we  have  received — not 
simply  in  finances,  but  in  health  and  in  many  ways  in  our 
families  and  business  relationships,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
a  thank-offering  to  the  Lord.  Our  receipts  for  Foreign 
Missions  are  behind  what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year, 
but  by  a  general  thank-offering  all  over  our  land,  we  could 
easily  restore  the  amount  up  to  what  it  was  last  year  at 
this  time  and  make  it  go  far  beyond.  The  Lord  is  i>leased 
with  thank-offerings  that  are  made  for  His  cause." 

n9) 
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The  many  telegrams,  letters  from  all  sections  of  this 
country  and  from  the  foreign  tield,  the  glowing  tributes 
\vhiclT  appeared  in  the  secular  and  religious  press,  the  reso- 
lutions passed  by  various  organizations  of  Southern  Bap- 
tists and  other  denominations  and  of  native  Christians  in 
heathen  countries — all  bore  testimony  to  the  place  he  held 
in  the  hearts  of  Southern  Baptists  and  in  the  Christian 
world.  The  many  beautiful  tributes,  and  other  important 
information  in  regard  to  his  life  and  death,  were  edited 
by  Dr.  Smith  in  a  pamphlet  to  be  used  by  churches  and 
organizations  in  their  memorial  services.  At  the  Convention 
the  following  May  Dr.  Willingham  was  made  to  live  again 
before  Southern  Baptists  in  the  memorial  address,  "E.  J. 
Willingham  and  His  Vision,"  delivered  by  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mul- 
lius.  At  the  Convention  in  1916,  Southern  Baptists  once 
more  honored  him  as  Dr.  Landrum,  after  speaking  in  tender 
and  eloquent  terms  of  the  "Secretary  of  Peace,"  unveiled  a 
life-size  portrait  Avhich,  by  order  of  the  Board,  had  been 
painted  for  the  Foreign  Mission  Rooms. 

In  an  account  of  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  of  1905,  the  Christian  Index  publishes 
the  following: 

"In  closing  the  services,  Dr.  Willingham  said,  not  long 
ago  he  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  an  old  soldier  who  had 
fought  under  Stonewall  Jackson.  As  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  way,  he  began  to  live  again  the  days  of  the  war,  and 
in  his  delirum  cried  out :  'Forward,  men,  forward,  men  I 
It's  Jackson.' 

To  Southern  Baptists  and  Christians  of  any  faith  who 
read  the  story  of  R.  J.  Willingham's  life,  let  his  parting 
message  be: 

''And  so  to-day  if  God  should  call  him  home,  he  would 
say  to  the  Convention,  forward,  brethren,  forward,  breth- 
ren :    It's  Christ,  it's  Christ  V  " 

''Forward,  brethren,  forward,  brethren.    It's  Christ,  it's 

Christ !" 
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